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Look under the 
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Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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VERY WOMAN LOVES IVORY PYRALIN 
more, year after year. For its designs are exquisite, it always retains its 
mellow lustre of old ivory, and it gives Efelong service. 
Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets, including every accessory for the dressin; 
table—decorated in colors or plain as you prefer. All designs are standar 
so that, if desired, one may obtain a few pieces and add to the set later. 


Look for the name “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece—your assurance that the 
article will never tarnish, chip or break and is the finest that can be obtained. 


One cannot appreciate the full beauty of Ivory Pyralin without seeing it. On 
display at the leading stores. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Sales Dept., Pyralin Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 





This Simple Plan Makes It 


Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan.is a legacy. of the war, which taught us 
all new economies — ones we won’t forget. 

By reorganizing our_method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The ma- 
é . 2 i. ak chine we now sell for $64 is the identical one formerly 
29008979 « priced at $100 — our latest and best model. 


dh de dn te tt During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have 
eecege co 22 great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive 
branch houses throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You 
benefit by these savings. 

Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 
made simpler. We'send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 
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Only $4.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter 
until._you know the Oliver. A five days’ 
trial will help you decide. Besides saving 
you $36, we make the payments easy. We 
ask no advance payment. But merely $4 per 
month until the $64 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for 
second-hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $64 
Oliver is our brand new identical Model 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. It has not been changed in 
the slightest. 


Over 800,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the 
large concerns in the United States using Olivers are: 

. 5. Steel Corporation, Nat’l City Bank of N. Y., Dia- 
mond Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclo- 

dia Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethiehem 

teel Company, Boston Elevated Railway, N. Y. Edison 

Company, and a host of others of equal importance. 

goat thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every 

lusiness is represented among our users. And every profession. 
ou can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guaran- 


tee of its worth, 
No Finer ‘Built 


winzamine, the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory sc aeee at ine ond of five days. 
x a heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. Do not send & machine until I order it, Mail me-your | 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it 
for five days. Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at 
any price, merely send us $4 per month, until the $64 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter oppor- 
tunity, return the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund 
the outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed your- 
self under any obligation to buy. 

When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many ad- 
vancements—all the refinements made possible during 24 years 

of typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. The 
coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own sales- 
man and save yourself $36. 

Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 
















Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1158 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 













































THE OLIVER ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
4158 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Mlinois 


Boos me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- | 






tion, If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per 
month. The titie to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is.......cseccectececccccccscserecvees 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 
I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 


nd this accounts for the prolon ed life of the Oliver, its dur- book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
beat, its inbuilt service. Pit is inated in construction and Se, de luxe catalog and further in- 
es f auihstand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service 
ve its fine design and construction. 
+ oat buy a better typewriter at any price. 
the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 


ormation. 
Occupation or Business...... Ce rereeeesecesecece seecceees 


EE es eee ee oe es Se Sk 






Na@me€ ....cseeee eccdeceece PPUTTTITITILT TTT TTT eacse 
Street Address..... i cebednd obaedeeudueesiae® Wire i 
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“T put it off—just put it off? 


The cost of delay was the fruits 
of twenty years of his life 


Merely changing the names to protect his 
pride, let us tell his story in his own words. 


He had written to the Institute asking 
for information about the Modern Business 
Course and Service; and our representa- 
tive found him in his ‘office’? —a_ box-like 
structure eight feet square attached to a 
ramshackle building which was _ the 
““ works.” 


LEXANDER Hamilton Institute!’’ he exclaimed 
with a pathetic smile. ‘‘ Will it be any use, I 
wonder, now that the funeral is over ?”’ 


He paused a moment and then went on— 


““Six years ago I clipped a coupon to send to the 
Institute, but —I didn’t send it. I put it off... . just 
put it off. 


** I was thirty-nine then, with a 
flourishing business — 


and considerable property besides. Now I am forty-five 
and all I own is the tools out there in the shop.... 
Last week I sent in a coupon— six years late... 


““You knew where the Emerson Store was, don’t 
you?” he asked. ‘“‘Well, I’m it. I’m the bankrupt.”’ 


““ Lack of experience ?’’ the Institute man ventured. 


““On the contrary, I’ve had a pretty broad experience. 
I’ve made money as a retailer, as a salesman and a job- 
ber. And I know the heating and sheet-metal business 
as well as any man in this country — 


**But I didn’t know enough 


“The National Homes Company built a hundred 
homes here during the war. I got the contract for 
the heating and roofing work. It was my big opportu- 
nity. -But I’d never been thoroly grounded in the fun- 
damentals of business; I didn’t understand all the under- 
lying currents that can carry a man forward or hurl him 
on the rocks. 


“Rising material and labor costs got me.... The 
business and $18,000 is gone. ... And so you see me 
here today... . with one man, and my tools— all that 
is left after twenty years’ work. At home it’s pretty 
tough.”’ 


He stopped and lighted his pipe, then his slightly 
stooped shoulders straightened. 


“But it’s not too late to begin again,’’ he declared, 
‘and this time I’m going to start right. That’s why I 
sent in the coupon and asked you to call.... But 
what a world of difference it would have made to me,”’ 
he concluded, “‘if I’d acted on my impulse six years ago, 
instead of putting it off!’’ 


Opportunity can either make or destroy 
Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity will come. 
And it will. It comes soon or late to almost every man, giving 
him the chance to do bigger things and make larger profits than 
ever before. 








Some men are ready, They seize their chances and establish 
themselves for life. Countless other men also seize their chanes 
—men who know enough to handle smaller things but lat 
absolute knowledge of one or more vital departments of businem 
So the opportunities that should lift them overwhelm and destry 
them instead. 


We save the years of men’s lives 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute was established ten yeas 
ago—the first business institution in the world to teach busines 
as a profession, as law schools teach law or medical schools 
teach medicine. 

With the help of leaders in the various departments of but 
ness—sales, accounting, factory and office management, com 
merchandising, advertising, transportation, corporation finant 
— its Course was prepared. ‘ 

The Institute has had the privilege of helping thousands 
men to be ready for their opportunities. 

It has helped them to reach a higher place at a younger agtj 
to save the years that most men lose in dull routine, or in enemy 
misapplied. 


YOU may put it off but— 


The Institute urges no man to accept its training; it wants 0 
man who needs to be urged to consult his own best interests. It 
takes only an opportunity to lay the full facts of its Modem 
Business Course and Service before you, leaving you to decide. 
The facts are contained in a 116-page book entitled “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It was this book that the man whose sty 
is told above meant to send for six years ago. Considering wit 
this training has meant to so many other successful men, iste 
worth while for you to send for it now? It will be sent without 
obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
600 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
Canadian Address: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” which I 
may keep without obligation. 


Ee 


Name 





Position—-_—__—__ 


Business 





Address— 











Copyright 1920, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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: ubscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subs and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. : ‘ ; : 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


THe 
rma mens DNADBXOOS NOVEMBER 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Beauty By Rupert Hughes 42 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 
The Immediate Jewel By Ben Ames Williams 58 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 
The Yellow Horde By Hal G. Evarts 78 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


' The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Domville Case By E. Phillips Oppenheim 27 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
Salome —Where She Danced By Michael J. Phillips (32 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 
Puss or Bear Cat By Peter Clark Macfarlane 37 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 
Ten Dollars a Day By Edward Mott Woolley 48 
Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
Counsel for the Defense By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 53 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
The Pin-point Pupil By Courtney Ryley Cooper 64 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 
The Grandstand Player By Frank E. Evans 69 
Illustrated by William Mead Prince 
Down to the Sea By Beatrice Grimshaw 73 
Illustrated by George Giguére 
The Return By F. Britten Austin 83 
Illustrated by Charles H. Towne ; 
It's a Long Lane By O.F. Lewis 87 
Illustrated by Wilson V. Chambers 


—And— 


Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorial 25 





TERMS: $3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
Postage charge,the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month: (Jan. form closes November 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago, III. 





























Louis Eckstein 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: PRESIDENT THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
a not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman SINE is issued on the twenty- 
a, BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director third of the month preceding its 
rough porate unknown toyou date, and is for sale by all news- 
yourself defrauded. aay — Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. dealers after that time. In the 
arereceived from people R. M. PuRVEs, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 
who have paid cash to some LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. et news-stands,. or on railway 
er St RO of Entered as second-class matter a —— hk aap mg Chicago, Illinois, under the Act trains, a notification to the Pub- 

reaches this office. Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. lisher will be appreciated. 

Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. 











CRE — Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. England. 
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COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC 





a 
| SCHOOL OF COSTUME DESIGNING 











CHIROPRACTIC — the fastest povieg 
success to men and women from every wal 


afforded them when everything else has failed. 


THE _“ TEXAS” is the onl 
Palmer Text Books. Write for ji 











CHIROPRACTIC SUCCESS 


Through college and into business, together, assured our success — Dear! 
profession today offers untold opportunities for 
of life. 


yet comparatively young. You will be rendering a Service to Mankin 
increasing your income. Thousands of people will be grateful to you because of the relief 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS LOCATION in one of the World’s_greatest health and. pleasure 
resorts in beautiful and historic San Antonio far from the rigors of winter, many people take 
up this study while here enjoying the delightful climate. 

BECAUSE OF ITS STRONG FACULTY, its excellent.equipment ond the individwal atten- 
tion shown its students, the Texas Chiropractic College is one of the most desirable Institutions 
in which to receive a complete Chiropractic education. 

College in the South teaching Palmer Methods and using 
terature to the Largest Chiropractic College in the South. 


You may enroll any day in the year. 


f K Texas Chiropractic College 


zocated in Historic and Romantic San Antonio.Texas. 
214 EAST COMMERCE ST. 





profession while it is 
and.at the same time 


Get into this worth 


Address Dept. A. 








Design Costumes! 


Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration 
taught by practical de. 
signers and illustrat. 
ors. Oldest and largest 
school of Costume De. 
sign. Individual jp. 
struction. Students 
may enter at any time 


Write for Free 
Booklet 2810, 










Fashion Academy, Ing, 
103 East S7th Street, New York Gy 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Franca 
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Brenau College Conservatory 


Noted f. Select patronage 30 states: pleasant social location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlante Stai ndard AB 

special aaventames » music e 
cal culture. i 
sium, swimm 


at 
Address, MEENA U. 






ra’ book. 
Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 
Sullins College Kew et 











for Women: 






ings. every room has bath 

attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, 
Standard High Schoo! and Junior College Conrses. 
Music, Art, Expression and DomesticScience. Secretarial 
urses. Students from 35 states. Write for catalogue ant tim. 





W. E. Martin, Ph. D. Pres., Box H, Bristol, Vigih 











COLLEGES OF PH 1OTOG RAPHY 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ART 











American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


: Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Zami35 25a 
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Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL 












A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice — day 
orevening. Three months’course. 
Modern laboratories. No 
previous knowledge or experi- 
ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. 

The men we train are in demand. Established 
28 years. Country-wide recognition. 


Write today for free catalog No. 31 


BODEE ‘itcramcat DENTISTRY 

















SCHOOLS— Est. 20 Years 


ALVIENE ie hctowieiged:Aathriy 


Each department a Jarge schoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 

‘heatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York pawn 4 Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


43 W. 72nd St., deiveen 8’ way and Contral Park Wes!, New York 
COMBS CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


DRAMATIC 
STAGE 

















34th year. Individual Instr All branches, theoretical 
and applied, including Pablic Performance. Degrees conferred. 
Reciprocal Relations with University of Pennsylvania. Doryii- 


tories for women. WRITE FOR BOOK. 


GILBERT REYNOLDS COMBS, Director, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Concert 
or Educational. work. All Instrumental, Vocal, Dra- 





matic . Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Catalog. Distinguished faculty. Address 
The Regis + 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, York 


In Selecting a School 


greater care is required on the part 
of a parent than is needed in per- 
haps any other matter pertaining to 
the child’s well-being. Any informa- 
tion which the Educational Bureau 
of THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE can give you is at your serv- 
ice. Simply state the age and sex 
of your child, the sort of school you 
wish him to attend,the desired loca- 
tion, the amount of yearly tuition 
you would expend and address the 


Educational Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best a in the 
country await men and women who p 
selves now. For 26 years we have saccusstelly taught 


Photosremhy. Fy Photo-Engraving 
olor Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
to secure these positions, Now is the-time to it 
ourself for un advanced ite at — cE 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. 
school of its kind. Write for pari a ar 





ao} ld 












ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illines 



























Learn Photograph 
Motion -Portrait-Com 


Irom a successful progres- 
sive photograper operating studios 
in the largest cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
demand for graduate: 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Ciark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Three mogtha’ complete course, all 
nem pen pay ane ee mnt clnsase, ex- 
a car canta tor up- =to~ 


Cant or write for wen "catalogue Y. 


1°35 v100-WE 


TT os A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities now. 
Qualify for this fascina- 
ting profession. Three 
course covers sil 





fal 





Picture 





















































months’ 
branches 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Por 
Cameras and Materials furnish ne 
Practical instraction ; me “ie 
erms. 


modern canis 
SSN Se etee tor for complete catalog No. 32 
N. Y¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOG +d 










Schoo! o 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


‘The Magazine That Takes Women Seriously” 





‘The World Wanted These Women 


iy wanted them because there were tasks to be 
done that only they could do. And they’re 


One of these Boys : ‘i doing them—superlatively well, as you will learn 


Will Fail - IF | | oS bce as from the November Green Book Magazine. 


Both possess equal health and intelligence, both : ‘ : 2 
have qualities for success —but one stammers. For instance, the thousands of friendless children 
Where the one will succeed the stammerer will fail. H : , 

He will dread to meet people, he will lack the self of New York needed a big sister with a heart of 

necessary 1n business. e humilia- = * . 
fon ofhie disability will impair his nervous system | : gold. This young woman qualified for the job. 
—acondition often the beginning of ill health | % cag a 

Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered him- > Her story will go straight to your heart. 
self for twenty years so badly he could hardly talk, 
originator of The Bogue Unit Method for Restoring | ais 4 : : 
Perfect Speech and Founder of The Bogue Institute | ) set / This woman found her fortune in a can 
or Stammerers and Stutterers (founded 1901), an | | . : 
jay a nee oy et as. | of coffee. She is today recognized as an 

em cal profession, has wri nha | 
page: book, telling how he ome himself. eee expert in the trade. How she be- 

ite and authoritative information. Sent any- || | ‘ c 
where to readers of the Red Book for 25 cents coin H came that is told you, together with 
ence eee etren . some coffee facts that will be new 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 








Photo by bey. to you. 
Aimée , r 


Bogue Institute for | DuPont 
The story of the young woman be- 
STAMMERERS low is a story loaded with human 
Revie Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. | interest. What she has done alone, 
and is doing for 
Ri Ae : the poor and illit- 
Brugman H = erate fin the Ken- 
’ f tucky mountains, 

















for ~-K tutiog 


ethod of eae } 
of “The } aR, Speech Magazin / - ; 

for stammerersin the world. Write today. is an epic of the 

Scheels 2340 Wis. ; . new womanhood. 


Grand Ave. ” w 
NO The girl opposite 
fs MORE came to this coun- 











act stammering. Re-education the try an immigrant 
wi any Samed mie, dependable. worth. child with a ker- 
Orde @ copy — chief on her head. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 Hi. Dearborn, Chicago, tit. Today she is the 
———— ne SR. Ceartorn, Chicago, ttl. j 
BUSINESS COLLEGES leader of her sex 
in a profession that 
until a few years Photograph copyrighted, by 
- : ? 1 
ago was locked Underwood and Underwooc 


and barred against all women. 








Fy 


12F 


a8 


. f = { Photograph 
The young woman below discovered Z Y’ copyrighted by 
é ‘ ¥ a Underwood and 
2 one day that paint—wet paint—might es Underwood. 
YEARS of actual experience give a youn Pesce or be turned into gold and the joy of life for . 
woman nogreater knowledge of modern business oes 
te Foie gourse at Peirce School. The her. So she transmuted it thus. Her 
success chool graduates for over t. ° 3 
Seoete thet . story also is in the November Green Book 
‘Or young men: Business Administration, : 
ear mercia) Training. Salesmanship’ Magazine. 
: Secretarial, Shorthand and 
— Large completely. -equipped build- 
gymnasiu 
Write for ory Year Book 
The | The Director, Pine Pine St.,West of Broad, Philadetphia | 


Clark School of 


Business Administration All of which ; ‘nothing of the splendid 
The School of Results of which is to say nothing of the splendi 


5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bidg., Quincy, Mass, fiction and up-to-the-minute special articles in 
DOL the November number by E. Phillips Oppen- 
The Gola. S FOR BOYS heim, Berta Ruck, Emily Newell Blair, Agnes 
me Columbia Military Academy Laut, Marjorie Greenbie, Arthur Valentine, 
Mt. se B campus athletic fe PR agp eqn. Helen J. Ferris, Forrest’ Crissey, Clay Perry 
fate cic all boys, Ostalog T= © Kate Jordan and others no less distinguished 
Stet ary si 500, Columbia, Tennessee 
Military and Naval Academy 
o ed 


ii pecs, air 
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CAPTIVATING FICTION 



































cher ; 

as iaaeraert THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
IDE be highest t srade, fifty 

Fey grett Rerecnal supervision, — Everywhere — FOR NOVEMBER 25 cents 


—————— 


C. anit. Individual 


Tathietion” For -& FK address 
RIVERSIDE, Box Box R, Gainesville, Guess 




















The Accountancy Traine 


VERY ambitious man 
strives for three things: 
First, promotion; second, increased 
salary; third, larger business success. 


In the race for these things the man 
thoroly trained in Higher Accountancy 
by the LaSalle Problem Method has a 
tremendous advantage over the untrained 
man. It has enabled thousands of ambi- 
tious men to step from ordinary jobs into 
important positions with high salaries. 


The Accountancy expert is capable of 
improving his employer’s system of 
bookkeeping and cost accounting. He 
is able to warn his firm of approaching 
dangers from increased costs and de- 
creased profit. He knows every minute 
just where each department stands in re- 
lation to production cost and profit. 


Such training in Higher Accountancy as is 
offered by the LaSalle Problem Method of 
home-training can easily be completed in 
your spare time without interference with 
your present position. Why should it not 
prene the same results for you as it has 

‘or the men whose letters appear below? 


“As a result of LaSalle’s training in Higher 
Accountancy I increased my salary 320 per 
cent within eleven months from date of en- 
rollment.” W.R. 

“I am now auditor of this company. While 
I have not yet fully completed the course my 
salary has been increased 600 per cent, all as 
a result of your training.” G.W.A 

“Before I decided to take up this course I 
was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper’s sal- 
ary: I am now a.director and secretary of the 
company.” W. M. 

“Iam now alCertified Public Accountantand 
have been connected with an Atlanta firm of 
accountants for the past year. My earnings 
have increased over 200 per cent.”” W.W. D. 


Today business does not pick men for ad- 
vancement for any other reason than that 





they have acquired specialized knowledge 
pe f training which fits them for important 
duties. Specialized accountancy knowledge 
and training are now available to every 
ambitious man through the home-training 
course of LaSalle Extension University. 


If you are ambitious—if you want to pro- 
gress—stop hoping that promotion and in- 
creased salary will be thrown your way. 
Open your ears to the crying need in all 
lines of business today for highly trained 
Expert Accountants! It is a fact that such 
men command salaries of from $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year and more! 


If this is the kind of position you hope to 
fill some day—now is the time for you to 
begin to train yourself for that job—make 
yourself the man who can best fill the posi- 
tion of an Expert Accountant—make such 
a high-salaried executive position yours! 


You can train in Higher ry wiper = by 
mail under the direct supervision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be thoroly trained in the same methods 
which these men use in their work. 


LaSalle does not train you in Higher Ac- 
countancy by requiring you to memorize a 
multitude of principles and then casting you 
adrift to apply them as best youcan. On 
the contrary, you are trained by the famous 
LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ by which you 
actually work out for yourself every kind of 
problem entering into the duties of an Ex- 
— Accountant. In effect, you are taken 

hind the scenes of big business and into 
every department. Your training in this con- 
nection is under conditions which approach 
as nearly as possible those which would 
exist were you actually at the desk and on 
the high-salaried i Accountant’s job 
you are training to fill. 

LaSalle training will give you a mastery 
of the underlying principles of Modern 
Business Analysis, Organization, Account- 
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ing, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commercial 
Law, Income Tax Work, etc. 

accountancy training will enable you to 
pass C. P. A. examinations, hold a high- 
salaried executive position with a business 
organization, or to enter business for your- 
self as an Expert Consulting Accountant. 


Investigate this attractive and well paid 
field for specialized ability. Fill in andmail 
the coupon today. We will send you full 

articulars explaining the LaSalle “Prob 
em Method”’ of home-training in Higher 
Accountancy. We will also send a copy of 
the famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One’’—a book which tells how men with 
the aid of LaSalle training have gained in 
one year promotion which men wi this 
training have not realized in ten. 


Send for your copy now! 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept.1166-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding che 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One” all without obliga- 
tion to me. ee 
tere {Sra re ct ae 
tan trollers, 
“ coantante, Cost Accountants, ett 


Other LaSalle Training perce: ze 

LaSalleis the largest business training it 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested inany courses 
check here: 

Business C Banking and Finance 
O “Administration 
O Forclignand Domestic © 
D Production Efficiency © 
O Business Letter Writing 
O Law—Bar,LL.B.Degree (1 
O Commercial Law 
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Pace 9 


A Startling Memory Feat 
hat You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one 
evening. It has helped me every day 


EN my old friend Faulkner invited 

me to a dinner party at his house, 

I little thought it would be the direct 
means of getting me a one-hundred-and-fifty 
per cent. increase in salary. Yet it was, and 
here is the way it all came about. 


Toward the close of the evening things 
began to drag a bit, as they often do at 
parties. Finally some one suggested the old 
idea of having everyone do a “stunt.” Some 
sang, others forced weird sounds out of the 
piano, recited, told stories, and so on, 

Then it came to MacDonald’s turn. He 
was a quiet sort of chap, with an air about 
him that reminded one of the old saying 
that “still waters run deep.” He said he had 
a simple “sturt” which he hoped we would 
like. He selected me to assist him, First he 
asked to be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those present 
were to call out twenty-five numbers of three 
figures each, such as 161, 240, and so on.. He 
asked me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 


This was done. MacDonald then as- 
tounded everyone by repeating the entire list of 
twenty-five ‘numbers backwards and _ forwards. 
Then’he asked people to request numbers by posi- 
tions, such as the eighth number called, the 
fourth number, and so on. Instantly he repeated 
hack-the exact number in the position called. He 
did this with the entire list—over and over again, 
without making a single mistake. 

Then MacDonald asked that a deck of cards be 
shuffled and ‘called out to him in their order. This 
was done. Still blindfolded, he instantly named 
the cards in their order backwards and forwards. 
And then, to further amaze us, he gave us the 
number of any card counting from the top, or 
the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Mac- 
Donald’s remarkable feat. You riaturally expect 
to see a thing of this sort on the stage, and even 
then you look upon it as a trick. - But to see it 
done by an everyday business man, in plain view 
of everyone, blindfolded and under conditions 
which make trickery impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 


* + * * * 7 * 


N_the way home that night I asked Mac- 

Donald how it was done. He said there was 
really nothing to it—simply a memory feat, the 
key to which anyone could easily learn in one 
evening. Then he told me that the reason most 
people have bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. Anyone could 
do what he had done, and develop a good mem- 
ory, hé said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how ‘to do it. At 
the time I little thought that evening would prove 
to be one of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. 

What MacDonald told me I took to heart. In 
one evening I made remarkable strides toward 
improving my memory and it was but a question 
a s before I learned to do exactly what he 

d done. At first I amused myself with my 
new-found ability by amazing people at parties. 

y memory-feat,” as my friends called it, surely 
made a hit. Every one was talking about it, and 
PP showered with invitations for all sorts of 
. rh If anyone were to ask me how quickly 
ping pre social popularity, I would tell him to 
what I y memory “‘feat’—but that is apart from 

: Want to tell you. 

Pn wan gratifying thing about the improve- 
helped Pony) ce, was the remarkable way it 
Sasonned ine usiness. Much to my surprise I 
put a raz my memory training had literally 

or edge on my brain. My brain had 
a fags are quicker, keener. I felt that I 

acquiring that mental grasp and alertness 
of $9 often admired in men who were spoken 

43 “wonders” and “geniuses.” 


The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly m 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to 
Say until the conversation was 
over. And then, when it was too 
late, I would always think of apt 
and striking things I “might have 
said.” But now I can think like a 
flash. When I am talking I never 
have to hesitate for the right word, 
the right expression or the right 
thing to say. It seems that all I 
have to do is to start to talk and 
instantly I find myself saying the 
very thing I want to say to make 
the greatest impression on _ people. 

It wasn’t long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say the right thing at the 
right time attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while the 
other fellows annoy me by dodging 
out of the office and saying ‘T’ll 
look it up.’ ” 


: * 7 * * ” * 


FOUND that my ability to re- 

member helped me wonderfully 
in dealing with other people, par- 
ticularly ‘in committee meetings. 
When a discussion opens up the man who can 
back up his statements quickly with a string of 
definite facts and figures usually dominates the 
others. Time and again I have won feople to 
my way of thinking simply because I could in- 
stantly recall facts and figures. While I’m proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, I often feel sorry 
for the ill-at-ease look of the other men who 
cannot hold up their end in the argument because 
they cannot recall facts instantly. It seems as 
though I never forget anything. Every fact 
now put in my mind is as clear and as easy to 
recall instantly as though it were written before 
me in plain black and white. 


We all hear a lot about the importance of 
sound judgment. People who ought to know say 
that a man cannot begin to exercise sound judg- 
ment until he is forty to fifty years of age. But 
I have disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than the ability 
to weigh and judge facts in their relation to 
«ach other. Memory is the basis of sound judg- 
ment. I am only thirty-two but many times I 
have been complimented on having the judgment 
of a man of forty-five. I take no personal credit 
for this—it is all due to the way I trained my 
memory. 


"THESE are only a few of the hundreds of ways 
I 


have profited by my trained memory. No 
longer do I suffer the humiliation of meeting men 
I know and not being able to recall their names. 
The momént I see a man his name flashes to my 
mind together with a string of facts about him. 
I always liked to read, but usually forgot most 
of it. Now I find it easy to recall what I have 
read. Another surprising thing is that I can now 
master a subject in considerably less time than 
before. Price lists, market quotations, data of 
all kinds, I can recall in detail almost at will. I 
rarely make a mistake. 


My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
Whenever I see a striking word or expression, I 
memorize it and use it in my dictation or con- 
versation. This has put a remarkable sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and business 
letters. And the remarkable part of it all is that 
I can now do my day’s work quicker and with 
much less effort, simply because my mind works 
like a flash and I do not have to keep stopping 
to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that since 
my memory power first attracted the attention of 
our president, my salary has steadily been in- 
creased. Today it is many times greater than it 


was the day MacDonald got me interested in im- 
proving my memory. 


. + © * * * * 


war MacDonald told me that eventful eve- 

ning was this: “Get the Roth Memory 
Course.” I did. That is how I learned to 
do all the remarkable things I have told you 
about. The Publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course—The Independent Corporation—are so 
confident that it will also show you how to de- 
velop a remarkable memory that they will gladly 
send the Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until you 
have examined the Course and found that it fully 
lives up to all the claims made for it. Send no 
money. Merely mail the coupon, or write a let- 
ter, and the Complete Course will be sent to you 
instantly, all charges prepaid. If after examina- 
tion you decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands of 
others have found, that the Roth Memory Course 
will do wonders for you, then merely send five 
dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. Now 
you can have it. Remember, you pay no money 
until you have proved that the Course will benefit 
you. You have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by taking immediate action. So mail the 
coupon NOW before this liberal offer is with- 
drawn, 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-3611 319 Sixth Ave. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-3611 319 Sixth Ave. New York 


Y d the Course or Courses checked below. Within 
ave dure alter rocsipt t will either remail them or send you $5 for 
each in full payment, except as not: 


New York 


Roth Memory Course ($5) 
By David M. Roth 


‘a Drawing, Art Cartooing 

ourse ($5) 
By Chas. Lederer 

How to Read Character at 
Sight ($5) 

By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 


Mastery of Speech ($5) 
C71 By Frederick Houk Law 
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Practical Course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency ($5) 
By Edward E. Purinton 


Mon # - Making Account 
ystem ($4, 80) 
By Wesley W. Ferrin 


Paragon Shorthand ($5) 
By Alexander Lichtentag 
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Amazingly Easy Way 


The Red Book Maga, 


to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How Free 


is only a dream. Yet today there are a 
: surprising number of men earning five 
figure salaries who were merely dreaming of 
them a short while ago. The secret of their 
success should prove a startling revelation to 
every ambitious man who has ever aspired to 
get into the $10,000 a year class. 
here is nothing tundamentally “different” 
about the man whose salary runs into five 
fhgures. He is made of the same stuff as you 
and I. It is not necessary that he must enjoy 


Ts the average man the $10,000 a year job 


the privilege of some influential connections or- 


“pull.” For example take J. P. Overstreet of 
Dallas, Texas. A few short years ago he was 
a police officer earning less than $1,000 a year. 
Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month—more than $12,000 a year. Be # 
Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a 
railroad employe on a small salary—last: month 
his earnings were $1,562. 
Why Salesmen Earn Such 
Big Pay 

Just stop a moment and think over the suc- 
cessful men of your acquaintance. How many 
of them are connected with some form of sell- 
ing? If you will study any business organiza- 
tion you will see that the big jobs go to the 
men who sell, for upon their efforts depend the 
profits a company makes. Without trained men 
to place, a product on the market, the finest 
goods are worth no more than so much clay. 
Salesmen are the very nerve centers of a busi- 
ness. Is it any wonder that they earn big pay? 

The man who starts working as a bookkeeper 
or clerk for $25.00 a week, never increases his 
value to the firm. Any advance in pay is merely 
a reward for length of service. At the end of 
ten years he is no more essential to the life of 
the organization than he was at the end of ten 
weeks. He is only a necessary liability—draw- 
ing his pay because somebody must be found 
to work at the unimportant, routine jobs. 
Once established in the rut, he becomes a cog 
in the machine—when he is worn out, he can 
be easily and cheaply replaced. 


Why Don’t You Get Into 
the Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and the others 
whose letters you see on this page are all suc- 
cessful salesmen. They realized their ambitions 
by landing $10,000 jobs in an amazingly simple 
way, with the help and guidance of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Sometime— 
somewhere back in the past, each one of them 
read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship 
training and Employment Service just as you 
are reading of it today. Each one of them was 
dissatisfied with his earning capacity—as per- 


haps you are-——and each one cast his lot with 
the N. S. T. A. Today they are important 
factors in the business world—enjoying all the 
comforts and luxuries money can buy. And 
yet they are not exceptions, for there are thou- 
sands of N. S. T. A. trained salesmen who are 
making big money, as we will be only too glad 
to show you if you will mail the coupon. 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 
The National Salesmen’s Training Association 
is an organization of top-notch salesmen and 
sales managers formed for the express purpose 
of training men in the science of successful sell- 
ing. You don’t need to know the first thing 
about selling—for the N. S. T. A. trains you 
from the grovnd up—gives you a complete in- 





Read These Amazing Stories 
of Quick Success 
Earned $524 in Two Weeks 


I had never earned more than $60 a month, 
Last week I cleared $306 and this week $218. 
You have done wonders for me.—George W, Kearns, 
107 W, Park Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1 Now Earn as High as $100 a Day 

I took your course two years ago. Was earning 
$15 a week clerking. Am now selling many of 
the largest firms in the U, 8S. I have earned more 
than $100 in a day. You secured my position. 
Our Sales Manager is a graduate of yours.—J, L. 
DeBonis, 1628 8. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Earns $1,562 in Thirty Days 

My earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562 
and I won Second Prize in March although I only 
worked two weeks during that month.—C, W. 
Campbell, Greensburg, Pa, 

Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks 

As soon as I rece'ved a letter from you and your 
literature, I knew that I was on the right track, 
and very soon after I applied for a position as 
a Salesman to one of the firms to whom you in- 
formed me were in need of a Salesman and to 
whom you had recommended me. As soon as they 
received my Application, which was by mail, they 
wired me to come for an appointment which I did, 
with the result being that I sold my services to 
them in about thirty minutes, took a territory in 
Illinois and Wisconsin and made a success of it 
from the very first week. 

From that time on I have been what might be 
termed as a “high pressure’’ Salesman, selling 
lines where nine out of ten Order Takers would 
fail. I have sold goods in a highly successful man- 
ner in nine or ten States, both North and South. 
My earnings for March were over $1,000 and over 
$1,800 for the last six weeks, while last week my 
earnings were $356.00. I travel eleven months 
out of the year, working five days each week. 

The N, 8S. T. A. dug me out of a rut where I 
was earning less than $1,000 a year and showed 
me how to make a success.—J. P, Overstreet, Dal- 
las, Texas, 











sight into selling methods—in your spare 
time without making it necessary to give up 
your present position until you are ready to 
begin actual selling. ue 

In addition to this remarkably efficient course 
of training, the N. S. T. A. maintains a Free 
Employment Service to help its Members to 
jobs in the lines for which they are best suited. 

is in itself is of incalculable value for it 
allows the prospective salesman to make 4 
complete survey of the selling field and to 
select the work which most appeals to him. 


Salesmen Are Needed —Now! 
Get out of the rut! Work for yourself! 
Salesmanship is the biggest paid of all proles 
sions, Just because you have mever sold any 
thing is no sign that you can’t. We have made 
Star Salesmen of men from all walks of life, 
with no previous selling experience. These ma 
have jumped from small pay jobs to big selling 
positions and handsome incomes. ie same 
training on which they founded their success # 
open to you. You can follow in their fone 
Why don’t you get in a class with men wie 
make real money? Never. before have the op- 
portunities been greater. At least ye 
afford not to investigate the great oe : 
Selling and see what it offers you. a “ 

cost you a 2 cent stamp and the facts 

proof you will receive will surprise you. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our free shuts ned 
Book, “‘A Knight of the Grip,” which we ¥ ose 
to send without any obligation on your ey pie 
prove to you that regardless what P wm uu 
now, you can quickly become @ Star : ed 
us show you how you too can step into t be ad 
these big money makers of 4 
ou can learn this fascinating 
Come in your spare time, Learn what * for Jo 
for others and what we stand ready to oa. 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow a pod 
Every hour lost keeps you that muc 
success. Mail the coupon at once. é 


National Salesmens Training sees 
Dept. 22-S Chicago, Ill, U- 





National Salesmens Training Association 
Dept, 22-S, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. on on my 92 
Please send me without any obligadt 3 os fal 
your free Book, ‘‘A Knight of the . 5 
formation about the N. 8S. T. A. 8¥8 ‘Also 8 
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How | Learned The Kn 
of Forceful Speaking 
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‘One Man’s Accidental Discovery of the Most Potent 
Power in Business and the Quick Advantage It Gave HIM 


An Actual Episode in the Writer’s Progress 


“F ET’S go,” said Hill, laying on the desk 


before me a newspaper 


clipping. 


“We're sure to have some fun out 
of it and meet some of the old crowd.” 


The item was an open invitation to all 
former residents of the small city that Charlie 
Hill and I thought of as our “home town” to 
attend a ‘get-together dinner of former resi- 


dents of the place. 


I was enthusiastic about it and met Hill on 
the following Friday evening at the hotel 
where the meeting had been called. Familiar 
faces were everywhere even before we got to 


the banquet room. 


It seemed as if half of 


the friendly old town had descended on the 


hotel in a body. 


As we finished dinner the chairman rapped 
for silence and the crowd quieted down ex- 


pectantly. 


Speaker after speaker was ap- 


plauded generously and each one of them had 
something interesting to say about people or 


things back home. 


Hill, myself and a dozen 


more in our group were enjoying a regular 
neighborhood reunion when the blow fell. 


“We are further honored to have with us 
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plans 80 they wiil get at- 
tention. Give advertising 
tulks. Give sales talks, 
Talk when making an ap- 
plication for a position. 
Make a public appeal. 
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tonight,” began the 
chairman and con- 
tinued with a flatter- 
ing eulogy of the 
next speaker. I sat 
listening eagerly for 
the name, hoping it 
would be some old 
friend that I had 
not yet seen, when he 
ended up by looking 
directly at me, call- 
ing me by name and 
with a wave of his 
hand indicating that 
I should rise and 
say something to 
my fellow towns- 
people. 


I was stunned. I 
hadn’t considered 
cven the possibility 
of such a thing. I 
had no idea what to 
say. A_ thousand 
things raced through 
my mind, none of 
them appropriate. I 
tried to think of a 
story, a reminis- 
cence, an anecdote, 
anything to carry 


the thing off and get back in my chair. I 
rose slowly, hands in my pockets, and opened 
my mouth to speak, hoping that a kind 
Providence would send me words to use 
and thoughts to express. 


I hate to recall what followed. It is so 

painful to me that I have made every effort 
to forget it. Those few minutes are prac- 
tically a blank in my mind. Hill, who was 
sitting next to me, told me afterwards that he 
could not make much out of my remarks 
and that, through nervousness, I jingled the 
keys in my pockets so continually while I 
was on my feet, that it sounded like a sleigh- 
bell accompaniment. I know that I sat 
down abruptly in the middle of a word and 
didn’t look up from my coffee cup for many 
minutes afterward. It was the most em- 
barrassing moment I have ever known in 
my life. 
_ Worse yet, I had done myself a terrible injus- 
tice. I was perfectly able to talk to a group of 
men and had done so many a time in business, 
although looking back on it I realize that I had 
always thought of the right word just a little too 
late to use it and never quite got the hand of 
rounding off the last sentence so that the strong- 
est possible impression was left with my hearers. 
I was just about average when it came to infor- 
mal speaking. But the “home town” dinner had 
been the first time I had been expected to 
stand up without notice and say something in a 
voice that could be heard by some two hundred 
people. I shudder to this day as I think of it, 
yet the greatest good fortune of my career has 
sprung from that humiliating occasion. 


I wanted to apologize to someone for the em-: 


harrassment I had caused my hearers that night, 
for I knew they suffered with me in my mum- 
bling monologue. I looked up the man who had 
been chairman at the meeting—a man who had 
attained a prominent position in the city of our 
adoption. Fie asked me to lunch with him very 
cordially and when I brought up the subject of 
the weakness that [ had shown he interrupted to 
say that he was glad I mentioned it. 


“Never mind apologizing,” he continued. “I 
was on the point of getting in touch with you 
when you telephoned. I want to tell you some- 
thing that I have learned in several active years 
of business during which I have seen men rise 
and fall and in most cases I have known the 
inside causes of their success or failure. 


“If some experienced man had told me what I 
am going to tell you I would have been spared 
many years of almost fruitless effort. I have 
found that one of the very cornerstones of suc- 
cess im any line is the ability to talk forcefully, 
concisely, pleasantly and to the point whether it 
is to one man or to a thousand. Speech is the 
most important vehicle of the mind. It doesn’t 
matter what you know if you can’t tell it in the 
right way when the time comes, you might just as 
well not know it. The very intonation of every 
word is important. In the modern world per- 
sonality is the groundwork of progress, and 
personality is chiefly expressed in spoken words. 
What you say and the way you say it will make 
or break your career.” 


Before we parted that day I learned of the work 
of Doctor Frederick Houk Law. a man who is 
devoting his life to teaching business men how 
to talk. He was recommended by the very man 
who had uncovered my weak point and I got in 
touch at once with him. 


It has only been a few months since I first 
followed Dr. Law’s suggestions, but the results 
that I can definitely trace to them seem incredible 
to those who do not realize the tremendous 
power of trained, forceful speech. Last week I 
addressed a gathering of 3,000 people at a rally 
of our firm’s employees. I talked as naturally as 
I am writing this and the point I urged with my 
hearers was carried unanimously. 


I have learned to secure complete attention to 
what I was saying; to speak with the right inflec- 
tion and intonation; to make my’ words and sen- 
tences forceful and convincing; how and when to 
use humor; how to start a talk; and, perhaps as 
important as anything, when. to stop... For more 
practical, every day use. have learned how to 
give directions, to explain things, to give oral 
reports, to dictate effective letters, and how to be 
brief as well as fluent. My vocabulary has en- 
larged so that I am able to select the exact word 
I want and use it with confidence. 


My income has almost dbubled, and at the 
resent rate of increase will soon actually do so. 
he priceless hint that reached me through that 
most miserable, embarrassing moment of my life 
has been worth more than ten years of actual 
business experience to me and its value grows as 
my prospects widen. 


Send No Money 


There has developed such a wide demand for 
Dr. Law’s help by men and women everywhere, 
that he has written a course in eight easy les- 
sons which any one can easily follow with the 
same results as from his personal course. 


The Independent Corporation is so confident 
that you will see at once the tremendous value 
of. Dr. Law’s Course in “Mastery of Speecn*- 
that it is willing to send you the entire course 
on free examination. Send no money whatever. 
Simply mail the coupon or write a letter and the 
complete course will be sent you prepaid. You 
may send it back at any time within five days and 
you will owe nothing. 


If you are pleased with it, as thousands of 
other men and women have been, send only $5 in 
full payment. . You take no risk, so mail the 
coupon now before this offer is withdrawn 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3611, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 





Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3611, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them 
or send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 


oO Mastery of Speech (85) 
Ry Frederick Houk 
Law 


| Roth Memory Course 
(S85) 
By David M. Roth System (8 


By Wesley W. Ferrin 
oO How to Read Character eh abeaser 
at Sight ($5) oO L[ rawing, Art, Cartoon- 


Practical Course in Per. 
C] “sonal Efficiency (85) 
By Edward Earle Pur. 
inton 


oO Money-Mabings ores 


M. H. ing Coarse ($5) 
By Charles | a 


Super-Salesmanship Paragon Shorthand (85) 
( (1 By Alexander Licht- 
entag 


O 


._ By Arthur Newcomb 
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| Teach Pi ‘4, Usual Ti 

2 Let me prove it with my free booklet; that’s all I ask. I’ve been teaching piano 
since 1891; teaching more and more students year after year for over a quarter of a 
century, until I now have far more than were ever before taught by one man. Unless 


my method possessed REAL MERIT I 
top like this. never could have fought my way to the 


My free booklet contains the names of scores of accompli i 

D 1 J mplished players of piano or 
— who obtained their entire training from me by mail. A will A =mg ou the names 
« many others living near you whom you can consult if you wish. I have hundreds 
of students in every state of the Union, in every province of Canada, and in all other 
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The Man Who 
Positively 
Knows Win: 


ahead. The man who knows “how” and “wh 

the worth-while jobs—and the big salaries 

with them. Let the master minds of industry show 
you the short cut to real success. The very methods 
and ideas that made eighty men the biggest men in 
their fields will be sent to you for a week's free trial 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


This great Business Library is a complete busines 
training for the beginner and a handy reference work for the 
executive. It covers every line of business—shows new and 
better ways of doing things—explains methods by whic 


It’s the fellow who “knows” ee 
gets 
jat go 


countries no matter how remote. They will soon satisfy you 
that I am not exaggerating when I say that I will teach you in 
quarter the usual time and at quarter the usual cost. onan 
tigate, isall ask. Send for free booklet. 


Imake use of every possible scientific help—many of which are 
entirely unknown to the average teacher. My patented inven- 
vention, the COLOROTONEsweeps away playing difficulties that 
have troubled students for generations. By its use, Transposi- 
tion — usually a ‘‘night-mare ’’ to students — becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson, I introduce another important 
and exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers move. Instead of having to 
reproduce your teacher’s finger movements from MEMORY— 
which cannot always be accurate — you have the correct models 
pry during every minute of practice. The COLOROTONE 
and QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted effort. 
They can be obtained only from me and there is nothing else 
anywhere even remotely like them. 


_Men and women who have failed by all other methods have 
quickly and easily attained success when studying with me. In 
all essential ways — are in closer touch with me than if you 
were studying by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. 


ty Comme is ontement by _Hotin- FREE BOOK 
guished musicians, who would not 
recommend any course but the best. / COUPON 
It is for beginners, or experienced / QUINN CONSERVATORY 
players, old or young. You advance / Studio BK 

/ 


as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 598 Columbia Read, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 
See music is supplied ian ‘ i ee 
without extra charge. A diploma ee ee a eee 
is granted. Write today, with- Taw ts Lanes, Plane or Organ” 
out cost or obligation, for 64- and full particulars of your Course 

age free booklet, ‘How to / i. — = aaa Tuition Offer. 
ea Piano or Organ.’’ — 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music / 


Studio BK 
598 Columbia Road / 








10,000 Money- 


Making Business 


Facts at 
Your Finger Tips 


Income Tax Procedure, 
Advertising, Selling, 
Collections, Credits, 
Charting, * 

chasing, Cost Analysis, 
Management, Commer- 
cial Law, Partnerships, 
» rations, Contracts, 
Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, Auditing, Trial Bal- 
ance, Inventories, Brok- 
erage, Banking, C. P.A 
Requirements, Business 
Forms, Retail Store Ac- 
counting, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Cost Keep- 
ing, Store Management, 
Mail Order, Labor Con- 
trol, Production, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing, Of- 


sold. This is the 1920 edi- 
tion—just off the press. 
7 Vols—2700 Pages 
—1000 Illustrations 











Boston, 25, Mass. 


ee 
American Technical Society, De 


other men have made money 
—and best of all shows bow 
you. can make’ more money 
and rise to the position you 
would like to have, The seven 
big volomeeieaes some 
American Moroceo . con 
2700 pages and hundreds of 
valuable charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. 


Entire Library Seat to Tos for 
One Week's 


. 

Free Examination 

Take a week to decide 
right in your,own home 
or office whether or not the 
books will do for you what 
they have done for 
of other men. You don’t bate 
to send us one cent for this 
privilege. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. The wi 
library will come to you a 
once by express collet. After 
a week’s examination yo 
can either return 
at our expense or send @ 
$2.80 as first payment and $5 
each month until the one 
price of $29.80 is , 
the coupon now and get ef 
sulting membership 2 
Society free. 


American 
Technical 
Society 
Dept. 34% 
Chicago 
U. S.A 


pt. 0-498 Chicago, U. 5. A 
nd Business 


set of Accountancy and E : 
Please send me se for FREE examinxtion, at 


ment in seven volumes ‘ 
ch collect. 1 will examine the 

, Will send $2.80 within 7 day 
until I have paid the s 
to keep the books | wi 
in one week. 
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How Would You Like to Earn 
300 Next Week? 


Col. A. W. Wilke did it one day, and in four years jumped to almost $100,000 


a year. 


J. F. Gibson jumped his earnings from $150 to $800 a month. Let 


me send you my secret of earning more money, to try five days Free. 


Y name is 

Pelton—- 

Albert L. Pel- 

ton. Four years 

ago I was as 

poor as a church 

mouse. I was 

out of a job, 

$300 in debt, 

and my _ wife 

and two chil- 

dren were living 

on starvation 

tations. Yes, I’ve known the bitterest 
kind of want. 

Today I have money and all that 
money will buy. I have my own 
home. I have no worries about high 
prices of food or clothing or rent. 

Even if I never make another nickel, 
I don’t think I will have to worry 
about money matters. 

During the past three years I have 
been making on an average of over a 
thousand: dollars a week. 

That’s quite a change from the time 
I was “on my uppers,” isn’t it? 

Now let me tell you how-I did it. 

You will probably think I’m funny 
when I tell you that for twelve years 
i held in my hand the secret that at 
last won me riches. 

But it’s true. 

For twelve years I struggled—with 
gold right in my hand. 

It was this way. 

T used to sell books—from door to 
door—eking out a poor man’s living. 

One of the books I sold was written 
by Dr. Frank Channing Haddock. 

I never thought much about the 
book—although I sold a few from 
week to week. 

For twelve years I never even took 
the trouble to read it. 

. a Sled “Power of Will.” 

now i i 
wie suything about will 
tea more, I didn’t care. 
wherked apm “ a good book for fellows 

ut wow ~~ Ae a a living to 

) thought then, as tens - 

sands _ today, who’ve heard Soe encl 
eniee — met book—that will-power was 

You + ade gp thing for dreamers. 

world's n't analyzed the lives of 
Steatest men then, and discovered 


will-power j ighti 
“as a he ey the mightiest force men 


All you risk is a two-cent stamp 


By A. L. Pelton 


I was fooling myself—cheating myself fear- 
fully, as I found out later. 

One day I ran across a man who had pur- 
chased the book from me a few months 
back. 

He stopped me on the street and said, 
“Hello, Pelton, say, I’d like to have another 
copy of that Haddock book,—can you send 
it up right away?” 

I told him I would. Then I asked him 
casually if he liked it. 

What he told me made me go home and 
read the book myself—for the first time since 
I began to sell it twelve years before. 

That same evening I borrowed $300. 

The next day I was in New York. 

I secured the exclusive selling rights to the 
book. 

Then I spent $150 for a page “ad” in the 
Review of Reviews magazine. 

It brought me about $2000 in cash. 

As fast as the money came in I shot it 
back into advertising. 

When I got $2500 in cash I bought a half 
page “ad” in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The first year I spent $50,000 in adver- 
tising. 

The next year I spent nearly a hundred 
thousand. 

I guess I’ve spent over half a million 
dollars since my first $150 “ad,” and already 
450,000 men and women—including great 
executives, international diplomats, famous 
authors, etc., also have taken up this study. 

At first some people said I was crazy to 
advertise that book. 

When they found that the book was selling 
—and that I was spending as high as 
$20,000 a month telling people about it, 
they said I had more nerve than sense. 

But, my friends, all this time I was simply 
taking my own medicine. 

I was telling people that the will was the 
motive power of the brain—that a strong will 
could batter down every obstacle to success— 
that weak will-power could be made strong, 
as easily as the muscles of the arm could be 
made strong—and that simply because they 
didn’t use their will-power. 

I had strengthened my own will and was 
using it when people were calling me “crazy.” 
And it was my will-power that people called 
“nerve.” 

Anyway, it was the secret of my success. 
Without it I might still be plodding—still 
canvassing. 

Or even if I had gotten up enough courage 
to advertise I might have made only a piker’s 
success. 

It was my will-power that got me the $300 
loan. 


It was my will-power that got the ex- . 


clusive sale of Dr. Haddock’s book. 

It was my will-power that made me plunge 
into advertising instead of going slowly. 

And finally, it was my will-power that 
made me say to the public—“Send No 
Money—Read Power of Will 5 days free. 
Pay me if you decide to keep it—Send it 
back if you don’t want it.” 

That was a new sort of proposition to 
most people. They had nothing to lose—and 
a lot to gain, if the book was worth while. 


So the orders came in by the hundreds— 
then by thousands. 

At times I was 15,000 orders behind—just 
couldn’t print books fast enough. 

And letters from readers came pouring in 
so fast I simply couldn’t read them all. Col. 
A. W. Wilkie of Roscoe, S. D., wrote that 
one day’s study of “Power of Will’ netted 
him $300 cash, and that four years later, by 
using the methods Haddock formulated, his 
earnings had risen to nearly $100,000 a year. 
V. P. Coffin of Rochester, N. Y., wrote, about 
one month after getting the book—“ ‘Power 
of Will’ already has produced an increase of 
$5,000 a year in my income.” J. F. Gibson, 
of San Diego, Cal., said that since reading 
“Power of Will” his salary jumped from $150 
to $800 a month. 

Men like Judge Ben Lindsey, Supreme 
Court Justice Parker, Asst. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Britt, Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, 
Senator Capper of Kansas, Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith, Governor Ferris of 
Michigan—and a host of other big men, 
show the class of leaders who have studied 
Haddock’s methods. 

Surely there must be something in “Power 
of Will” for you, my reader. 

It helped me. It has helped half a million 
others. I could send you a circular mailed 
with hundreds of letters from readers. But, 
better still, see the book and read it 5 days 
free. 

All you lose, if you don’t think “Powey of 
Will” will increase your earnings, is a. two 
cent stamp. 

It may make $300 for you next week—it. 
might carry you upwards to $50,000. or 
$100,000 in a few years—I don’t know., I do 
know it has made a lot of money for its 
readers. 

I do know, too, that if you pass this offer 
by—if you are a scoffer and a doubter—I will 
lose only the small profit on the sale of a 
book—but you—you may lose the difference 
between peanut money and real money. 

It costs only 2c stamp to mail the coupon. 

Don’t wait 12 years—as I did. You may 
have gold within your reach and not know it. 
Send for “Power of Will” now. You’ve seen 
my ads before—now answer this one and‘see 
if this masterful volume doesn’t contain the 


one little push you may need to make. your -. 


life rosy-red. Begin training your will by 


sending in the coupon this very second, 
A. .L, ‘PEtLTon. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


31-T Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


Pelton Publishing Company "1 

31-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

You may send me “ Power of Will” at your risk. 

I agree to remit $4.00 or remail the Book to you in 
five days. ats 
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“OH, MOTHER 
My story's accepted!’ a 


es 


[ad 


dreams”’ has come The Great Reward! The 

happy sequel to all her burning hopes—her 
eager aspirations! The magazine editor has accepted 
her story. His letter brings the happy news. 

She moves as one in a daze. ‘Can it really be 
true?’’ she asks herself over and over. And alithe 
while she glows with the —_ of authorship, her 
aspiring spirit transformed in the bewilderment of 
this new triumph. ’Tis life’s deepest moment for her. 

She has crossed the Golden Rubicon! Enthralled, 
she stands upon the threshold of a New Life! She 
is atlast—‘AN AUTHORESS.” The story she has 
written, filled with fresh, bright realism, stirring 
incident and sparkling dialogue—written out of her 
very heart—painted in glowing words upon the 
Screen of Romance, will be read by thousands! 

_ But yesterday, in her girlish fancy, she deeply 
envied those who live and move in that fascinating 
sphere, the Realm of Authorship. 

But yesterday her life was a dull, drear grind in 
a department store. Her girl’s soul was slowly 
shriveling. The drab, y life was deadening ever 
spark of hope within her. Thinking of her yout 
and yearnings, she would oft’ hopefully repeat to 
herself these lines from some beautiful book, “It 
is the Spring! It isthe Spring! And Life isso FULL 
of Flowers! Ah, surely some of them are MINE!” 
But there was the monotony, the dull servitude, 
from 8 to 6—it never varied—it went on and on 
and on—a dumb fate that seemed to stare her in 
the face forever, just as it might be pictured in a 
story by O. Henry. 

Net that all girls are waboees who work in 
stores, but she—she dreamed of higher things. She 
wanted more out of life than a humdrum existence. 
Why should Success be a thing OTHERS could 
attain and not she? She had two good hands and 
a brain—she was intelligent, observing, and tho 
not a genius, surely she could learn to write stories 
as good as ‘hundreds she had seen. 

One day her sweet-faced little mother noticed a 

small advertisement in a magazine. It said: ‘*‘Free 
to writers—this wonderful book. Tells How to 
Write Plays and Stories.’”’ “Here, Dorothy dear,” 
said Mrs. Dean, “‘here is something about writing 
— and stories. Here’s a concern offering a 
ree book on the subject. Why not get it? See 
what they can do for you. You never can tell— 
maybe you really CAN learn how to write the 
way you've dreamed so long, and just think how 
wonderful that would be!’’ 

The Authors’ Press has this young woman’s 
letter on file. She wrote for our free book—and 
the picture above tells the happy sequel. 


This is a true story, as startling as it is roman- 
tic, and here is the most startling thing of all 
—a remarkable discovery that will thrill ambitious 
men and women of all ages throughout the world! 
The discovery is that: MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
CAN WRITE STORIES AND PHOTO- 
PLAYS AND DON’T KNOW IT! 


For years the mistaken idea prevailed that you 
had to have a special knack in order to write. 
People said it was a a talent. Some imagined 
rs had to be an Emotional Genius with long 

air and strange ways. They pean ot attempts 
of ambitious people to express themselves. 

Yet only recently a great English literary authority 
declared that ‘“‘nearly all the English-speaking race 
want to write! It’s a craving for self-expression, 
characteristic of the present century.” 

So a new light has dawned that will gladden the 
hearts of “‘all the English-speaking race who want 
to write.”” Astounding new psychological experi- 
ments have revealed that “‘the average rson” 
may learn to write!! Yes, write stories and photo- 
plays; thrilling, human, life-like; filled with heart- 
throbs, pathos, passion, pain. 

You may learn it just as you may learn anything 
else under the sun! here are certain simple, easy 
principles to guide you—new methods that produce 


O« of “the rainbow gleams of her youthful 


oy 


j 


be, 


‘Tis the thrilling momentof her lifé 


astonishing results for beginners. A remarkable New 
System, covering — phase of writing, has been 
mg by a great literary bureau at Auburn, 

ew York, which is now busy night and day 
supplying this information broadcast. And this 
New Method of writing stories and phetopmrye is 
everybody's property. Not forthe select few. Not for 
those specially gifted. Not for the rich or fortunate, 
but for men and women of ordinary education and 
no writing experience whatever—thousands upon 
thousands who don’t even DREAM they can write! 


This institution at Auburn is the world’s school 
for inexperienced authors—a literary institute for 
all humanity. And EVERYBODY is taking up 
the idea of WRITING. The fascination has 
swept the country by storm! People are dumb- 
founded at the ease with which they learn to write! 


Shakespeare said: ‘All the world’s a stage and 
all the men and women merely players.” Life’s 
stage all around you is filled with people and in- 
cidents that will make stories without number. 
From the great Screen of Humanity and its 
changing tide of Human Emotions—Love, Hatred, 
Jealousy, Happiness—you can create endless in- 
teresting plots for stories and photoplays. This 
tide flows on in an Endless Stream of Circum- 
stance — like Tennyson’s brook—forever! Every 
puven, you know is a type, a character. “Every 

ouse has a story.” And those who dwell within 
have impulses, ideas, hopes, fears, fancies that 
furnish material for you. The daily po 
are filled to the brim. The Foothghts of Fate 
reflect scenes and incidents for the Pen of Realism. 

There is nothing that so dominates the heart 
and mind as the fascination of WRITING. It 
gives you a new power, a new magic, that charms 
all those around you. It lends a new attraction to 
your entire personality. Authorship carries with it 
new honors, admiration, respect —in addition to 
glorious material rewards. 

THERE IS A NEW BOOK ‘AWAITING YOU 
THAT AMAZES EVERY READER —and the 
most amazing thing of all is —IT’S FREE! This 
new book is pouring glad sunshine into the lives of 
aspiring people who want to become writers. Within 
its covers are revelations for doubting beginners that 
have caused a sensation everywhere, because it is 
crowded with things that gratify your expectations — 
good news that is dear to the heart of all those 
aspiring to write; illustrations that enthuse; stories 
of success, brilliant instances of literary fame coming 
unexpectedly; new hope, encouragement, helps, hints 
—things you’ ve long wanted to know! 

“The Wonder Book for Writers” tells howstories and 
plays are conceived, written, perfected, sold. How 
many suddenly realize they can write, after years of 
doubt and indecision. How the scenario stars began. 
How they quickly rose to fame and fortune. ow 
ordinary incidents become thrilling stories and plays 
through these New Easy Methods that simplify 
everything! How one’s imagination properly direct- 
ed may —— glory and greatness. How to really test 
your natural writing ability. How stories and plays 
are built up step by step. How to turn Uncertainty 
into Success. 

This book and all its secrets are yours! You may have a 
copy absolutely free. You need not senda penny. You need 
not feel obligated. You need not hesitate for ANY reason. 
The book will be mailed to you without any charge whatever. 

There is no need to let your laudable ambition stand still 
—no need to starve the Noble Flame that burns at the Altar 
of your Dearest Hope—no to wait, to wish—to merel 
dream of being a writer. Your golden chance is HER 
AND NOW! Get your pencil—use the coupon below. 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 136, Auburn, N. Y. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE ‘‘The Wonder Book for 


Writers.”’ This does not obligate me in any way. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEAR; 


You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion, But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of: 
you? Do ycu measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com: 
pute interest, you must havea certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal toa 
high school course. Why? ause bi 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
a pe business. It will prepare you to 

old your own where competion is keen and 
exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring ye 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
Ad sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-881, Chicago, U.S.A. 


ome Ces es 


American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. H-881, Chicago, Ill. 


I want job checked — tell me how to getit | 


$5,000 to 55,00 | 
Mecano ttt | 
Shop eat) 10 97.00 
Employer mrt) 
.. Steam Engi te “0 


....Foreman’s Course 
otopl: ‘Writer 
Ph 52,000 to 





Civil Engineer 
$5 000 to $15,000 
[ Engineer 


000 to $15,000 
«++...Certified Public Ac- 
countant $7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant & Auditor 
$2,500 to 


2 $2,500 to $4 

Electrica] Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 

Genera! Education 
In one year 
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MAY BE A $25,000 MAN 


Just what is your salary limit? Do you 
know? Have you ever given yourself the 
chance to prove what you can do? Have you 
ever tested your ability at the one job Busi- 
ness pays big prices for— MANAGEMENT? 


Here is a measure for you, and it’s the sort 
to make a man think. 


Take the business leaders of today — such 
self-made men as Schwab, Vanderlip, Davi- 
son, Willys, Johnston of the Chemical Na- 
tional, Willard of the B.& O. Whoin the early 
days could have laid hand on their shoulders 
and said, “There, gentlemen, are the men 
who thirty years from now will be the out- 
standing successes in American business?” 


No one on earth could have foretold it — 
and they themselves least of all! 


Not in any way were they phenomenal — 
and they themselves would be last to claim it. 
Indeed, they were not so greatly different from 
other young men of their time — except in 
one particular: They were preparing for the 
big chance, so that when it came it would 
find them ready. 


Your Chances Greater 


Pause a moment and consider what these 
pioneers in business self-education were con- 
fronted with — and how hard was their path 
compared with yours. 


When these men started, business knowl- 
edge was unorganized. Business TRAIN- 
ING, such as La Salle University offers today, 
was unheard of. The only way to learn the 
laws that govern sound management was 
through one’s own experience. The process 
was slow, and often costly. 


Today, the principles and procedure of 
ness have been analyzed and 

tharted. Through La Salle Extension Univer- 
ity, the man ambitious for promotion can 


svail himself of the condensed experience of 


—. Specialists and successful exec- 
every department of business. 


Today, by the LaSalle Problem Method 
of instruction, a man may actually solve, 
under expert guidance, practical problems 
lifted bodily from business life; he can steadily 
progress to a mastery of business fundamen- 
tals. No reason today why any man of ordinary 
education, ambitious to succeed, should not 
be ready for the big chance when it comes! 


Big Pay for 
Men Who Can Manage 


Business heads are literally searching the 
country for men big enough to share their 
burdens. Not brilliant men, they say, but 
trained men—sound thinkers; men who 
have grasped the fundamental principles and 
practices of modern business and can apply 
them quickly and surely to the solution of 
business problems. Such men often name 
their own salaries. 


You can develop -your ability to manage. 
Make up your mind right now to acquire 
that broad mastery of business which will en- 
able you to do big things and command big 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1166 AR, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me catalog and fullinformation regarding the course and service 


I have marked with an X below: 


[] BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


With catalog of this course, send me details of your “Problem Method” of 
training for official, managerial, sales and executive positions. Also free copy 


of book “ Mastering the Knack of Management.” 


Other LaSalle Courses 


’ 

| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I La Salle University offers training for every business need. If more interested in one of the 
1 following specialized courses check below. We will send free, catalog and copy of our interesting 
I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 


book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


OC Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management — 
Foreign and Domestic 

0 Production Efficiency 

0) Business Letter Writing 


0 Law— Bar, LL.B. Degree 
0 Commercial Law 

O) Banking and Finance 

0) Bookkeeping 


pay. Aim for the $25,000 mark. You may not 
reach it, but there are thousands of lesser 
places from $5,000 up that you can reach. 
Someone is going to fill them. Will it be you 
or those other fellows who ate neck and neck 
with you to-day—or even behind you? 


Get the TRAINING and you will be sur- 
prised how steadily ABILITY keeps pace! 


Our book, “ Mastering the Knack of Man- 
agement,” sums up in a forceful, stimulating 
way the qualities that go to make the success- 
ful executive—shows how you can qualify 
for higher executive and managerial posi- 
tions. Thousands of men have got from this 
book an impulse that set them straight on the 
road to bigger opportunities, greater respon- 
sibilities, more money. They read the facts 
regarding this new profession of manage- 
ment, resolved to qualify—and then they 
ACTED. 


Big opportunities are ahead of you in the 
field of management. Would you see them, 
analyze them, master them? Show your 
decision, your determination to win, by fill- 
ing in the coupon and mailing it TODAY. 
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O Commercial Spanish 

O Public Speaking 

C) Business English 

OC) Coaching for C.P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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To 


soften hard water 


for shampooing 


Hard water contains mineral salts 
and is unsatisfactory for shampoo- 
ing. In many localities, though not 
in all, hard water can be softened 
with bicarbonate of soda—about a 
fenspoontes toa basin of water. In 
localities where water does not 
respond to this treatment, the use 
of rain water is recommended for 
all toilet purposes, 


Send for these 
“Packer” Samples 


1, 


HALF-CAKE of Packer’s Tar Soap, 
good for several refreshing 
shampoos—10c. 

LIBERAL SAMPLE BOTTLE -of 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, deli- 
cately perfumed and delightfully 
cleansing—10c. 


nw ~ 
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(Sommon. 
istakes in 


Shampooing, 


Are you giving Packer’s Tar 
Soap a chance to render FULL 
co-operation ? 


NE of the very commonest 

mistakes, of course, is in not 
being systematic. Do you use 
Packer’s Tar Soap regularly ? 

Unless you shampoo systemati- 
cally you can hardly expect to get 
all the benefit from your “Packer” 
shampoo. 

Another common mistake in 
shampooing consists in working 
the lather into the scalp but once 
during the shampoo. 

It is true, a single application 
of the clean-smelling, pine-tar 
lather of Packer’s Tar Soap is 
delightfully cleansing and invig- 
orating. However, dermatolo- 
gists say that rinsing and work- 
ing up a second lather is worth 





the little extra effort, in order to 
get the additional benefit after 
the pores of the scalp have once 


been opened. 

And right here aword or two regard- 
ing the manner of working up the 
lather in shampooing. A common way 
of going about this is to develop 4 
lather by simply rubbing the cake on 
the hair. 

Many have found that a better way 
is, first, to make a lather with the 
hands and then to apply this lather to 
the entire scalp. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
, “* Pure as the Pines” 


PACKER’s TAR Soap is a household 
word the country over. You can get it 
at good drug stores everywhere, also 
in toilet goods departments. 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP is Com 
mended to those who prefer a shampoo 
soap of Packer quality in liquid form. 
It is made from pure vegetable oils and 
yields the copious, cleansing lather 80 
important in shampooing. 


Tue Packer Mrc. ComPAnY 
Dept. 83K 








120 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME: BY HUGH RANKIN 


T the belt of the proud night-watchman ofa quaint old 
Franconian town hung the “NurembergEgg”—warning 
the eloping lovers of the hour forclosing the outer gates. 

For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the world’s Sede ee 
first watch, was the chief source of ‘supply. The clumsy drum fully covered by Elgin 
shape persisted till after the death of Henlein, its inventor. TO + + 6 * 
Then came the oval watch, derisively nicknamed the “Nu- 
remberg Egg.” 

Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crudeness and 
inaccuracy, won its way into the hearts of the people. Its nick- 
name proved more significant than the sixteenth century ever 
dreamed—for from this curious “egg” were hatched those 
timekeeping marvels of the present day— 
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ANNA CASE 
Grand Opera Star 


h Copyright by Strauss- Peyton, Kansas City 
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ELIZABETH RISDON 
in **Poldekin” 


Copyright by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Pens Hee F. DRYDEN, cent anche Insurance in America 
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The Acid Test for Reformers 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago there lived 
a man who wrote a splendid book. 

The title was “The Friend of Men;” 
and the progressive elements in France and 
England haiied it as an important contribution 
to their cause. 

What sort of a man was the author, the 
Marquis of Mirabeau ? 

He did his best to ruin the career of his son, 
the great Mirabeau. 

He kept his wife locked up in an asylum the 
greater part of her life, while he lived with 
another woman. 

He persecuted his daughter, and reviled his 
second son. 

In his study, locked away from the world, he 
could dream fine dreams of universal kindliness 
and friendship; but in actual life the “Friend 
of Men,” as Carlyle said, “was the enemy of 
almost every man he had to do with.” 

I have known a good many reformers in my 
life,and have found them an interesting study. 

Of course, as a class, they are not as interest- 
ing as reformers were two hundred or three 
hundred years ago; and for the simple reason 
that there is now no danger nor inconvenience 
attached to the profession. 

When a man ran the risk of being burned 
at the stake or losing his head on the block 
for the sake of convictions, he compelled a cer- 
tain admiration whether one agreed with him 
or not. 

But the modern reformer runs no such risks. 
He may denounce the rich until he is out of 
breath, and the penalty is only applause. He 
may thunder away at the church or the state, 
and instead of incurring any sacrifice he wakes 
up to find his picture in the Sunday papers. 


But the two general types of reformers 
remain what they have always been — the 
small, quiet, conscientious group of those who 
back up their words by their works; and the 
noisy, unpleasant and selfish group who criti- 
cize conditions as they are, but do nothing by 
their lives to make conditions better. 

Before I accept any man’s criticism at face 
value, I want to know of him: 

Is he supporting a wife and children? Is he 
as good a husband and father, on the whole, as 
the men he is denouncing ? 

Does he pay taxes and vote? Is he as gooda 
citizen as those whom he assails ? 

Does he meet his payroll regularly and 
treat his employees well? Is he as good an 
employer as those whom he would overthrow ? 

If he does not meet these tests, then though 
he speak with the tongues of angels, he does 
not interest me, and I will not leave my book 
at night to go out to a hall and listen to him. 

Why was it that with all his faults we loved 
T.R. so well? He preached at us disturbingly, 
but he practiced what he preached. 

In his zeal to make us better, he did not 
neglect the duty of being a good father and 
good citizen out at Oyster Bay. 

This truth was written many years ago: 

“If any man say ‘I love God’ and hateth his 
brother he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 


brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 


God whom he hath not seen ?” 

That’s the real acid test of reformers to 
me. Before they tell me how much they 
love God and the race, I’d like a chance to 
ask them, please: “First, how do you stand 
at home?” 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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COPYRIGHT 1020 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNAT! ‘ 
eA the rush for the final goal comes the dash for 
the gymnasium showers and Ivory Soap. 
How soothing Ivory feels to the sweating, chafing skin! 
No smarting or burning. Just a gentle, but thorough, 
cleansing that removes every particle of dirt and perspira- 
tion and carries it all away under the rushing shower. 
What cool, clean comfort follows its use—the healthy 
comfort of a skin free from irritation, scrupulously clean, 
and breathing in refreshment at every pore. r 
soldiers, i 
Ments of 
= 
Ch fo 
IVORY SOAP..... _....99%% PURE tn 
: “Lugga 






Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the fi ing general household soaps: 
P. & G. The White Naphtha Soap, Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the 
housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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“Sit down,” Mr. Cray replied. 
“T'll make the bargain for you.” 


Station, London, and through a long vista of wide- 
soldiers. hr flung doors a heterogeneous stream of demobilized 

agh — Wrafs” and other of the picturesque accompani- 
Iajorty i srectuded war, flowed out onto the platform. The 
arch for ae about to exchange greetings with friends and to 
Be train agg luggage. Not so Mr. Joseph P. Cray. Before 

ier come to a standstill, he was on his way to the 


a : H ” s . 
eee 3 inquired a porter, attracted by the benevolent 
“Pah : of this robust-looking, middle-aged gentleman in the 
arr ed American Y. M. C. A. 

omy baggage right through,” Mr. Cray replied, without 
8 Speed. “What I need is a taxi. What you need is five 
Tait Let’s get together.” 
=. © Was serving a lunatic or not, the five shillings was 
cuey and the porter earned it. In exactly two minutes 


» 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Y ls long Continental train drew slowly into Victoria 


HERE begins the record of the re- 
markable Adventures of Mr. Cray, 
American abroad, of which the 
first is no less than the facts in— 


Bae & 8 © 
DOMVILLE 


By 
E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by 
RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


after the arrival of the train, Mr. Cray was on his way to the 
Milan Hotel. The streets were not overcrowded. The driver 
had seen the passing of that munificent tip and gathered that his 
fare was in a hurry. They reached the Milan in exactly nine min- 
utes. Even then Mr. Cray had the strained appearance of a 
man looking into futurity. 

He stopped the man at the court entrance, fulfilled the chauf- 
feur’s wildest dreams with regard to emolument, and presented 
himself eagerly before the little counter. 

“Key of 89, Johnson,” he demanded. “Get a slither on.” 

“Why, it’s Mr. Cray!” the hall porter exclaimed, after a single 
startled gaze at the newcomer’s uniform. “Glad to see you back 
again, sir. Here’s your key, sent over half an hour ago.” 

Mr. Cray snatched at it. 

“Any packages?” he demanded, as he made for the lift. 

“A whole heap of them, sir,” was the reassuring reply. “All 
in your room.” or 
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Mr. Cray slipped half a crown into the lift-man’s hand, made 
pantomimic signs with his palm, and they shot upward without 
reference to the slow approach of a little party of intended 
passengers. Out stepped Mr. Cray .on the fourth floor, and his 
face beamed as he recognized the valet standing before number 
eighty-nine. 

“Hot bath, James,” he shouted. “Shoot!” 

“Certainly, Mr. Cray, sir,” the man. replied, disappearing. 
“Glad to see you back again.” 

“Gee, it’s good!” the newcomer exclaimed, dashing into the 
bedroom. “Off with the ornaments.” 


O convict ever doffed his prison garb with more haste and 

joy than did Mr. James P. Cray divest himself of the 

honorable though somewhat unsuitable garments, for a man of 

his build, which he had worn for two years. The absurd little 

tunic looked shorter still as it lay upon the bed, his eowpuncher 

hat more shapeless than ever; his ample breeches—they needed to 

be ample, for Mr. Cray’s figure was rotund—coliapsed in strange 

fashion as they sank shamelessly upon the flocr. Naked as the 

day on which he was born, Mr. Cray strode shamelessly into the 
bathroom. 

“Get me some clothes ready out of those packages, James,” he 
directed. “Bring a dressing-gown and underclothes in here. Get 
busy.” 

Then for a quarter of an hour Mr. Cray steamed and gurgled, 
splashed and grunted. His ablutions completed, he dried himself, 
thrust his legs into a white silk union suit and trotted into the 
next room. He was still in a hurry. 

“Dinner clothes, James,” he ordered. “Slip me a white shirt. 
Speed’s the one and only.” 

“You're in a hurry, Mr. Cray,” the man observed, smiling, as 
he handed him the garments. 

“T’ve been in a hurry for twelve months,” was the feeling reply. 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Cray left the room. The strained ex- 
pression was still in his face. He rang for the lift, descended 
like a man absorbed with great thoughts, walked through the grill- 
room, climbed the stairs, passed through the smoke-room, and 
stood before the bar before he slackened speed. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Cray!” one of the young women declared. 

“Double dry Martinis,” Mr. Cray directed reverently. “Just 
a squeeze of lemon, no absinthe, shake it till it froths.” 

The young woman chatted as she obeyed instructions. Mr. 
Cray, though a polite man, appeared suddenly deaf. Presently 
the glass was held out to him. He raised it to his lips, closed 
his eyes and swallowed. When he set it down, that look had 
passed from his face. In its place shone the light of an ineffable 
and beatific contentment. 

“First in :twelve months,” he explained. “Just mix up another 
kind of quietly, will you? I'll sit around for a bit.” .... 

“Mr. Cray! Mr. Cray! Mr. James P. 
Cray!” 

Mr. Cray, who was engaged in an animated conversation with 
a little group of old and new acquaintances, broke off suddenly in 
the midst of an animated chapter of reminiscences. 

“Say, boy,” he called out, “who wants me?” 

The boy advanced. 

“Lady to see you, sir, in the hall,” he announced. 

“Have you got that right, my child?” Mr. Cray asked in- 
credulously. 

“Mr. James P. Cray, to arrive from France this evening,” was 
the boy’s reply. 

“That’s me, sure,” the person designated admitted, rising, and 
brushing the ash from his waistcoat. “See you later, boys. The 
next round’s on me.” 

Mr. Cray made his contented but wondering way into the 
lounge. A tall and very elegant-looking young woman rose to her 
feet and came to meet him. Mr. Cray’s eyes shone and his 
smile was wonderful. 

“Sara!” he gasped. “Gee, this is great!” 

“Dad!” she replied» saluting him on both cheeks. “You old 
ear!” 

They went off arm in arm to a corner. 

“To think of your being here to welcome me!” Mr. Cray 
murmured ecstatically. 

“And why not?” the young lady replied. “If ever anyone de- 
served a welcome home, it’s you. Twelve months” work in a hut 
in France is scarcely a holiday.” 

“And never a single drink,” Mr. Cray intetrupted solemnly: 

“Marvelous!” she exclaimed. “But was that necessary, Dad?” 

“Well, I don* know” he admitted. “I guess they don’t all 


_ Mr. Cray commented, glancing at the young man. 
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know how to use liquor as I do. Some of the lads ¢ 
get gay on nothing at all. So the day I put the uniform 
went on the water wagon. I took myself off,” he murmur 
a reminiscent smile of joy, “an hour and a half ago, 
George?” 
“Sailed for the States yesterday.” 
“You don’t say!” 
Sara nodded. 
“He’s gone to Washington on a Government commissi 
have been here—sent all sorts of messages to you.” E 
“Not ashamed of his disreputable old father-in-law, gi 
“Don’t be silly, Dad. We're all proud of you. Geom 
said often that he thinks it fine of a man of your age and 
to go and work as you have. What are you going to 
now?” = 
“Order dinner for us two, I hope, dear.” s 
“Just what I had hoped for,” she declared. “I think Hm 
derful to have your first evening together. What are you 
to do, Dad—stay over here for a time?” oe 
“Why, I should say so,” was the prompt reply, “You'velme 
what’s got ‘the old country’?” “a 
“You mean—” ¥ 
“Gone dry!” Mr. Cray exclaimed, in a tone of horrom 
the bars selling soft drinks. Tea fights in the saloons, @ 
whisky at the drug-stores. That’s what they did while we 
out fighting.” Pe 
“I’m afraid Mother was one of them,” Sara observed™ 
“Sure,” Mr. Cray acknowledged. “She’s president opm 
dozen prohibition societies. She’s now working up the antit 
campaign.” a 
“She doesn’t say anything about coming over, I suppose 
young woman asked, a little timidly. 
“T should say not,” Mr. Cray replied, with a little shiver, 
busy over there.” : 
Sara slipped her hand through her father’s arm. 3 
“We'll have a lovely time for a month or two, Dad,” shemm 
“You know how happy I am with George, but this English 
is just a little cramped. I suppose I must have a bit of 
wandering spirit in me, Dad. Anyhow, for just these few m ; 
let’s see a lot of each other. You're just as fond of adve 
as ever, aren’t you?” = 
A slow smile parted Mr. Cray’s lips; a fervid light shonel 
eyes. = 
“Sara,” he whispered, “after the last twelve months Img ‘ 
ing for some real fun. But you, my dear—you’re Lady 
bourne, you know. Got your husband’s position to consider 
all that.” — 
She laughed in his face. Be 
“You can cut that out, Dad, for a time,” she said. “Comes 
now. We'll talk over dinner. I’m nearly starving, ad® 
to know if you’ve forgotten how to order.” a 


AY they took their places at a table in the on 4 
the restaurant, Sara exchanged friendly greet : 


Saar 


a girl a short distance away, who was dining alone with @ 
“Lydia Domville,’ she whispered to her father. 
rather a dear. She was at that wonderful school you 
in Paris. She’s only been married a year.” a 
“They don’t seem to be living in a garden of roses 
wires, doesn’t he? Has he had shellshock?” 
Sara shook her head. 3 
“I don’t think he did any soldiering at all,” she rep 
volunteered once or twice, I know, but he couldnt 
medical examination. He was in one of the ministries a 
Cray’s interest in the couple evaporated. Without) 
gourmand, he loved good cooking, civilization, the4 
luxuries of a restaurant de luxe. He ordered his dinner’ 
it, slowly and with obvious enjoyment. 
Nevertheless, he happened to be looking across the 10 
a small page in black livery approached the adjoining” 
presented a note to Domville. He saw the look @ 
man’s face as he received the envelope, tore it open a 
at the card inside.. Mr. Cray forgot his dinner just 
as though tragedy had been brought into their midst 
The young man spoke to the girl, hesitatingly, almost @ 


> ally. .- She answered:~.with. pleading, at last almost- 


Their dinner remained .untasted. In the end, the mam” 
followed the boy from the room. The girl remained. “7 
“Queer little scene, that,” Mr. Cray whispered. © ~~ 

Sara nodded. 
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“T can’t think what’s the matter with Lydia,” she said. 
“Kind of annoyed at having their little feast broken into, I 


guess,” her father murmured soothingly. 
Sara said nothing and for some moments her father sought and 
















The young man had the look of one mak- 
ing a strong effort to control his feelings. 


found oblivion in the slow consumption of a perfectly cooked 
sole colbert. 

“Gee, this fellow is the goods!” he murmured appreciatively. 
“If you’d seen what they’d been giving us over there, good solid 
chuck enough, but after the first month everything tasted alike. 
Thought I’d got paralysis of the palate!” 

After a moment, “I’m worried about Lydia,” Sara confided. 

“She does look struck all of a heap,” Mr. Cray assented. 

“I’m going across to, speak to her, if you don’t mind.” 

“Sure!”’ Mr. Cray assented, with his eye fixed almost reverent- 
ly upon the grouse which the maitre d’hétel was tendering for 
his inspection. 

“Don’t wait for me, Dad,” she begged. 

“I wont,” Mr. Cray promised... . . 

Mr. Cray ate Iris grouse with the slow and fervid appreciation 
of the epicure, an appreciation unaffected by the fact that within 
a few yards, his quick sensibility told him, words of tragedy were 
being spoken. It was obvious that Sara’s friend was confiding 
in her, and it was obvious that the confidence was of tragical im- 
port. In the midst of it all, the young man who had been called 
away returned. He had the look of one making a strong effort 
to control his feelings. Mr. Cray, who had seen much of life 
during the last two years, recognized the signs. Not a word was 
audible, but when Sara, after her friend’s husband had been pre- 
sented to her, engaged him in earnest conversation, Mr. Cray 
began to understand. , 

“A little job for me,” he murmured to himself. ‘Pity about 


Sara’s grouse, though.” 
She returned presently, and it was obvious that she had much 


to say. Mr. Cray was firm. 

“Not a word, Sara,” he insisted, “until you have eaten your 
portion of grouse. Charles here has kept it hot for you. Not a 
word! I’m the stern father about that bird. What you’ve got 


to say will keep ten minutes. 
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Sara obeyed. She generally obeyed when her father wy; 
earnest. It was not until she found herself trifling with a sya 
a dish for which her father had no respect whatever, that she 4 
permitted to unburden herself. 
r “Lydia is in great trouble, Dad,” she confide 4 
There is something wrong with her husband, % 
doesn’t know what it is, but he came home, 4 fp 
night ago, looking as though he had received a shod 
and has not been the same man since. This ist he 
ad third time he has been taken away from a restau 
by a page in that same livery.” * 
“I saw you talking to him when he came a’ 
She nodded. ms | 
“I asked him right out what was the matter wij i 
him, and I told him about you, Dad; told him iyp a 
clever you were at getting people out of difficul van 
and how you didn’t mind a little risk if there wsult 
adventure at the back of it. I think J impresse i 
him. He says! a 
im € says by “ 
can promise yy 
all the adveniue ple 
you want, a 
cou 
they are Coming ado 
here to take tall “« 
coffee.” . 
“If this isl 4 
some little bury! rl 
Mr. Cray me obi 
Ae je 
ney pang: «| 
“Just two hows 
back and t 1 
Wheel begins here 
turn!” ‘ 
The arrival @ ey 
Gerald Domi of 
and his pret bran 
young wife, a fe I pr 
minutes later ju ville 
as coffee was i have 
ing served, Gi Clare 
not seem likely’ “T 
contribute in i hey ” 
y way towards t& struc 
. gaiety of | patch 
Cray’s evel when 
The young were 
at close quart have 
seemed more distraught than ever. He ignored his cofiee, MR waitiy 
crank two glasses of liqueur brandy quickly. His wife scar “M 
took her eyes off him, and Sara’s attempts to inaugurate a lit® dispat 
general conversation were pitifully unsuccessful. Mr. Cray MR hajj 
the bull by the horns. ; “a dis 
“Say, Mr. Domville,” he began, “Sara tells me that your’ When 
against a snag somewhere. If there’s any way I can be of servi that 
just open up. You and I are strangers, but anything my da0%%  envelo 
says goes, sO you can count on me as upon an old friend.” nothin 
“You are very good,” the young man replied, without eas realizi 
asm. “I am in a very terrible position—through my OWN BRE Clare’ 
too. I am to attend a sort of investigation tonight, amd] rooms 
invited to bring any friend I like who isn’t connected with 279% about 
the Services. If you'll come along, I'll be glad, but I tel Domy, 
frankly that I don’t think the shrewdest man in the kingo his * re 
would be of any service to me.” ae Prisone 
“That sounds hard,” Mr. Cray observed, “but if I 8%) midnig 
butting in I’ll come along, with pleasure. What time ls this si of the 
to be?” am ME, we 
“We shall have to leave in five minutes,” the young ® The 
answered, with a little shiver. ; ; sob. | 
Mr. Cray withdrew the liqueur bottle from his compallt tion fr 
reach. 4 fi “Say 
“Take my advice and leave that stuff alone,” he said “3 mitted. 
as bad as it sounds, you'll want your head clear.” aaa ‘Owi 
Domville became no more communicative in the taxicab ly tend 
drove them presently to a gloomy-looking house im one oF Haught 
southern squares. They were admitted by 2 soldiert a “sito 
manservant, who ushered them into a somberly furnis - F afterwa 
on the ground floor. A man who was seated at 4 re _ Usual 
soldierly-looking person in the uniform of a colonel—loom opened 
their entrance and nodded curtly. Seated in an arme it ~gy 
Use o 








pale-faced young woman in widow’s weeds, who tum 
away at their entrance. 
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“You have brought a friend?” the Colonel inquired. away, and finding it of no interest to his cause, destroyed it. The 
Domville nodded in spiritless fashion. 
“Mr, James Cray—Colonel Haughton. Mr. Cray is an Ameri- _ lessness of Domville, a young Aimesicon Wines Suedecneh Uae 


can and has not been in England for two years.” yond doubt, was shot for a spy.” f 
Colonel Haughton touched a bell by his side. _ The woman in mourning looked up. Her eyes flashed fiercely 
“Show the young lady in, he directed the scldier servant who across the room. 

answered it. “How much of this affair do you know, Mr. Cray?’ “My husband!” she sobbed. “All that I had in the world!” 


he inquired coldly. 


“Not a bit,” was the emphatic reply. 
to put me wise on the way down, but he said he’d rather leave “Madam,” he said, “may I ask your name?” 


it to you.” 


Colonel Haughton made no reply. 


dressed, and her face was familiar enough to anyone studying the Mr. Cray fingered his chin thoughtfully. 
weekly papers. Mr. Cray recognized a compatriot at once. The “Shot for a spy, eh,” he ruminated, “and that letter contained 


woman in the chair glanced up at the girl and then away. Every reports which would have saved him. Say, that’s hard! Has any 
Phe Colonel pointed to a official notice been talzen of this matter?” he continued, turning 


now and then her shoulders shook. 
chair. 


“Will you be seated, Miss Clare?” he said. “You gentlemen “Mr. Domville came to me a few days later,” the Colonel said, 
pleaSure yourselves. I propose to recapitulate this unfortunate and confessed that he had not delivered to me one of the dis- 
case for your benefit, Mr. Cray. I have my own idea as to the patches entrusted to him, and explained that he was not in a 


course which Domville should 
adopt.” } 

“Go right ahead,” Mr. Cray in- 
vited genially. “I’m kind of cramped 
in the legs with traveling today, so 
Till take an easy chair if there’s no 
objection.” 

"A year ago,” Colonel Haughton 
began, speaking in sentences of 
sharp, military brevity, ‘“Domville 
here held an appointment in a cer- 
tain British Ministry. It was his 
duty frequently to bring dispatches 
of great importance to a certain 
branch of the War Office over which 
I presided. On one occasion, Dom- 
ville appears most improperly to 
have broken his journey at Miss 
Clare’s flat in Clarges Street.” 

“There was no breaking the jour- 
ney,’ Domville interrupted. ‘My in- 
structions were to deliver the dis- 
patches into your own hands, and 
when I got to the War Office you 
were out for an hour. I came up to 
have tea with Miss Clare instead of 
Waiting in the office.” 

“Mr. Domville icft his wallet of 
dispatches hanging in Miss Clare’s 
hall,” Colonel Haughton continued, 
“a disgracefully careless proceeding. 
When he found me at the War Office 
that evening, he handed me_ two 
envelopes instead of three. He said 
nothing to me about the third, but 
Tealizing the loss, returned to Miss 
Clare’s and later searched his own 
toms. Miss Clare knew nothing 
about the possibly missing dispatch: 
Domville could discover nothing in 
$ Tooms. In the meantime, a 
piisoner in the Tower was shot at 
midnight that night. The contents 


| Of the letter which never reached 


me, would have saved him.” 
¢ Woman in mourning began to 
C Domville wiped the perspira- 
iz taghen forehead. 
ay, that’s bad,” Mr. y ad- 
mitted, iclgne 


«, . . e . . 
Owing to information patriotical- 


4 py, tendered by Miss Clare,” Colonel 


faughton continued, “a constant 


p. Vasitor to her flat was arrested soon 


tward and dealt with in the 
Way. He admitted having 


mville’s wallet, and made 
ir contents. The one 
~§ could not open he took 


found in De dispatches which he 


There was a knock at the Joe Saunderson. He was as innocent as you or I. The letter 
door and a young woman was ushered in. She was fashionably which never reached Colonel Haughton would have proved it.” 
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situation, therefore, amounts to this. Owing to the criminal care- 









































































x : Domville looked at Cray as though pleading for his interces- 
I wanted Mr. Domville sion. Cray turned to the young woman. 


“Ellen Saunderson,” was the tearful reply. “My husband was 


to the Colonel. 


position to trace it. A few days later, the contents of that dis- 

patch reached me officially. I advised Mr. Domville to tender his 

g resignation, which he did. Communications have passed in secrecy 

between a certain department of the American Secret Service and 

our own, concerning this unfortunate mistake. It has been decided, 

. for obvious reasons, that it shall not be made a press matter. 

# The question we now have to discuss is the amount of compensa- 
tion which shall be offered to Mrs. Saunderson.” 

The woman turned away wearily. 

“Compensation!” she murmured bitterly. “That wont 
give me back Joe.” 

“T regret to say,” Colonel Haughton continued, “that I 
am not able to procure for Mrs. Saunderson any official 
recompense. On the evidence presented, the shooting of 
Joseph Saunderson was amply justified, and it is the 
official view that, if recompense be tendered to the widow, 
a mistake is admitted which might later have serious con- 
sequences. Mr. Domville has made an offer which Mrs. 
Saunderson rejected with scorn. I will be perfectly frank 
to all of you.. My interest in this matter is to see Mrs. 
Saunderson receive adequate compensation, and further, 
in the interests of my department, to see that this matter 
is forgotten. If Mrs. Saunderson is not satisfied, she will 
probably drag into the light a matter which, not for Dom- 
ville’s sake but for the sake of the department, it is my 
wish to conceal. Mr. Domville has offered—what was the 
sum, Domville?” he interrogated. 

“Five thousand pounds,” the young man 
replied. “It is half the spare money I 
have in the world.” 

The woman turned around with a sudden 
burst of passion. (Continued on page 124) 







































That night Colonel Haughton shot himself 
in his study, owing, it was stated, to depression. 
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A Story of the Old-New Southwest 
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west like a gray thread on a khaki skirt. It knows 

little of water and of greenery, except the factitious 
greenery of the everlasting desert shrubs and cactus. It is accom- 
panied on its journey by heat, thirst, stifling dust, and the bones 
of many creatures. The coyotes sit on neighboring hills and 
grin at it. ‘The buzzard and the carrion-crow soar above it. 
And more and more do air-shod vehicles pass over it, for it is by 
way of being-a national highway. 

The cities along its loopy length might be snarls in the gray 
thread and the towns small double knots... The little, little towns, 
mere pauses in the mesquite, are single knots. Two of the thinnest 
and most tightly drawn of these small knots adorn the thread in 
New Mexico, down near the border. They are ten miles apart 
and they rejoiced in the names of Copper Canyon and Drinkman’s 
Wells. There was, apparently, scarce life enough in either place 
to stretch and yawn. But those two handfuls of shacks hated 
each other with energy and venom. It was the rancorous dis- 
taste that Los Angeles cherishes for San Francisco, and Chicago 
entertains for New York, and that Dallas nurses for Houston— 
the way the nearest rival regards your own county-seat town. 

A stranger might say, unguardedly, that they were much like 
each other, and receive a hostile stare for his pains, if he made 
that error in either Copper Canyon or Drinkman’s Wells. Yet, 
in a way they were alike. Both were shepherded by mountains 
on the north and south. Both were reached by roads that 
wandered leisurely through the desert, roads that were a stretch of 
sand ruts, rock-strewn flats and cracked dry washes. Both fried 
beneath a semi-tropical sun nine months out of the year. 

There were, however, points of difference. Copper Canyon for 
instance was the older, and its birdshot group of scattered houses 
was composed of corrugated iron, now red with rust, or of crum- 
bling adobe. It had, also, a railroad and a perky little station that 
gave its sandy, deserted Main Street a certain faint air of metro- 
politan sophistication. But the railroad ran only a score of miles 
below the border to Santa Rosalia, and above a dozen miles to 
Ballard’s Crossing. The town saw nothing but an abbreviated ore 
train once a week, wheezing out of Mexico with copper earth for 
the smelters. A salesman would identify the railroad as a mere 
talking point when it came to actual superiority—nothing more. 
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T™ Borderland Trail curves through the ample South- 
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Drinkman’s Wells, on the contrary, being more modern that 
neighbor, was of frame and canvas construction. Moreover it E 
at either entrance to town, a huge sign with its name fashioné 
glaring black letters thereon. To identify the location off 
signs more concisely and precisely, since the desert sé 
flow right up to Drinkman’s Wells, into it, through it and om 
cther side without pause, it might be stated that the easterm 
was by the big dry wash, known as Copper Creek, whereaiy 
board on the west stood by the butte around which the® 
curves a quarter of a mile out. These signs were the Wom 
young Perley Bluett, who ran the only store the place could) 
of and who had imbibed modern commercial notions by attel 
a business college at Deming for one term. On falling Dem 
the store at the death of his father, Perley had made many ® 
signs out of packing-box sides and distributed them for @i™ 
miles in each direction, nailing them up on the semaphoric @G® 
along the desolate roads. They were naive, boyishly ongill 

“Good Water at Drinkman’s Wells,” “Real Nice Canned 
At Drinkman’s Wells,” “Anything You Want At Drinkmals 
Wells,” “Entertainment For Man, Beast and Motor At Dratie 
man’s Wells,” and even “Real Oil, Best Gas, At Drinkmans Wi : 
Garage.” This latter was out of compliment to whitebearded b 
Beardslee, who ran the “garage.” Another, “Some Hotel 
Drinkman’s Wells,” complimented Aunt Hetty Beardslee, Pops 
wife, who ran the squat hostelry of unpainted yellow pine 

‘yellow canvas that barely poked its nose above the wilderness ° 
mesquite and greasewood two hundred yards from the garage 
the south side of town. What little else there was of “the W 
was sown carelessly, as if from a playful hand, between the garage 
and the hotel. And wide were the vacant spaces between. 

The residents of the two towns worked at hating each 0 
every waking hour, worked thus unostentatiously but “= 
heartedly. Consider for example the case of Pop Beardsleé, F 
came closest in touch with the traveling public. He vee 
benevolent-appearing person, who might have been +7 fot 
preacher living on his pension. His unbacked note was 8 ven 
any amount he cared to ask in any bank from Fl Paso to 
And his word was as good as his bond on any subject Ak 
Copper Canyon. Here, then, is the way a little co y. 
played over and over again at his garage: 
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ar, laden with suitcases and canvas-wrapped 
dat Sime’ “to the running-board, draws up a oil and gas. 
: pori ing over maps by. the occupants of the car. 
i the next town?” queries the driver. 
Sommeter, thirty-four miles up.” 
lniher reference to the map. 
But this says there’s a town up here, looks like ten or fifteen 
ies. named Copper Canyon.” 
bp smiles, and shakes his patriarchal old head. : 
ua? there, except three or four rusty shacks. Used to be a 
mn there long time ago but it just naturally dried up and blew 
you stopped here for gas. You was gittin’ low. 
mayed female voice: 
‘tame what we going to do for bread for supper? There 
a quarter-loaf left. And some canned things—” 
Sekt over at Bluett’s store, Missis. See that building right 


ray 


sthere, standin’ alone?” Needlessly, a forefinger indicated it. 


at's it; best store in the county; full assortment of every- 
No y! That little shack? It doesn’t look it.” 
» Méissis, not that one.” This with considerable dignity. 
ent this way. The other’s the hotel.” 
Well, I suppose you know more about your own country 
‘No awe But the map shows a town and a railroad.” 
for © camp, Missis. Too many rattlesnakes. Worse 
ce mints you ever see! Better keep right on going to 
saat it’s too early to stay here.” 
walle, ten miles nearer the setting sun, lumbering, round- 
a, proprietor of Copper Canyon garage, also on 
Mbilarly manhandling the hated rival. 
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“Next town east?” he would echo, looking up from the oil- 
measure which was discharging its contents into the vitals of the 
car. ‘Nuthin’ till you get to Bramwell’s, forty-two miles.” 

“But this map says there’s a town, Drink—Drinkman’s Wells, 
about ten miles down.” 

Tom’s smile is as bland as Pop’s own. 

“Not no more. Wuz once; feller from back East had an idea 
they could raise cotton on them God-forsaken flats. But he went 
broke long ago and the town soon follered him.” 

This time an interior voice: 

“Why, Jim! Don’t you remember all those signs we’ve been 
seeing for forty or fifty miles—about ‘entertainment for man 
and woman’ at Drinkman’s Wells? And where you changed that 
hind tire was a big one: ‘Nice Canned Goods At Drinkman’s 
Wells.’ I remembered that, because I wanted to get some.” 

“°S right,” agrees Jim, fumbling in his pocket for the change. 
“How about them signs, pardner?” 





Her son made frequent trips between the house and the little town. 


“Oh, them signs! . Well, they was so sure they’d have a town 
there that they painted them signs and stuck ’em up all along the 
Trail, and there never was a store started! Guess the feller that 
did it was more or less crazy. If you need any bread or canned 
stuff or a extry tire—I got a good secondhand one’d just fit your 
car—you can git ’em here or go without clear to Bramwell’s. 
Yes, sir!” 

When the Great War broke out, Perley Bluett, whose father 
was alive then and running the store, volunteered at once. Drink- 
man’s Wells gave him a rousing sendoff, in which there was much 
smug complacency. He was the only man of fighting age in 
either community. They’d put something over on Copper Canyon, 
even if it had taken a world war to do it. 


/ 
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Their sense of superiority 
was soon pruned to a mini- 
mum when tidings of a das- 
tardly act followed hard on 
their triumph. Chuck Wid- 
dams, who was forty and had 
a wife and two children, 
joined the artillery at Cop- 
per Canyon, and the sendoff 
he got transcended Perley’s. 
The Wells always main- 
tained that Chuck, who was 
trifling and a poor provider, 
had been subsidized by Tom 
Marrah and the balance of 
the Canyon’s lubberly crew, 
to go off and enlist, just to 
get even. 

During the first and second 
Liberty Loan campaigns the 
Canyon hung it onto the 
Wells in total subscriptions 
and boasted all over the dis- 
trict about it. In the third, 
though, the Wells came back 
with a vengeance, due to the 
resourcefulness of Pop 
Beardslee. The campaign 
was on strong, when, one 
day, a large, red-faced city 
stranger, accompanied by 
three other strangers, and 
driving a large red car, drove 
into the garage to have a 
radiator leak plugged. Pop 
spotted the tourists at once 
—New Yorkers, men of 
money, seeking out copper 
signs, for the government 
needed copper for munitions 
and those who had it to sell 
were assured of a good price. 

“Much do I owe yuh?” 
grunted the red-faced man, 
from behind the wheel, as his 
fat hand withdrew from his 
vest pocket a plethoric roll. 
Pop and old Sammy Ginn 
had fixed the leak. 

“Not a thing, except a five- 
hundred-dollar subscription to 
the Liberty Loan,” said Pop. 

“What’s that?” barked the red-faced one, while the three others 
leaned forward. 

“We're runnin’ neck-and-neck with a miserable little prairie-dog 
town up here,” explained Pop, “and we just got to beat ’em. They 
won the last heat by a hundred and fifty and they aint been no 
livin’ with ’em since. We can sure take the conceit out of ’em 
with a subscription from you.” 

He spoke calmly, but the grimy hand he laid on the tonneau 
trembled with eagerness. 

“Aw, come off!” snapped the big man. 
you?” 

“T told you.” 

“Say, I wired my office in New York yesterday to subscribe a 
— thousand! I can’t make any piker bets. What’s your 
ill? 

“Still a five-hundred-dollar subscription to the Liberty Loan— 
nothin’ else a-tall.” . 

“I can’t stand here talking foolishness all day,” enunciated the 
big man, fiercely. “What’s to prevent me driving off and leaving 
you to whistle for your pay?” 

“This,” returned Pop, and picked up his rifle from behind the 
door. “You start drivin’ and I start puncturin’, I don’t much 
care which—you or your tires.” 

The big man stared, then turned to his companions and roared 
with laughter. The four of them subscribed thirty-five hundred 
dollars and Copper Canyon was outdistanced. Thus it went, 
check and checkmate. First one town and then the other had a 
brief and hard-won advantage. When news came back that 
Perley Bluett had taken a machine-gun nest and had received a 
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All watched her, utterly absorbed, as a 


decoration from General Pershing’s own hand, Drinkmans #8 
swelled up like a toy balloon. But it shrank like that same 0m 
pin-pricked, when it learned that Chuck Widdams was 

all over France as an entertainer in behind-the-lines shows,* 
roping stunts. 

There were times, however, when rivalry was forgotten ai 
hamlets made common cause. Those times were usually § 
taneous with the visitations of Juan Batista, bandit. 

Batista, a slim, malicious devil with a joyless gm 
been a Villa underling and had learned his lesson well. 
had good horseflesh and a few picked followers who were 
to throw in with him on raiding ventures. He. would steal 
run cattle over the border, rob isolated stores and ral 
fire to houses, or perform any other commonplace villainy #4 
hour when the signs were right. On occasions, whet 
cocky, and smuggled ammunition was plentiful, he emul 
Columbus raid on a small scale. The twin towns of the™ 
land Trail, being close to the line, were frequent sufferers 
hands. P 

The hardworking border patrol could not keep tab 
on Batista since it had other and larger game to er 
His horses were so good and his command so mobile that 
strike and get away before the cavalry could organize EE" 
Among other qualifications which made him hard to 
native cunning and an instinctive knowledge of stately 

They were of the pioneer breed in the little, sul a 
and when Juan and his cutthroats swooped down H0m IG 
brown mountains they always gave him a fight. Once! 
to burn Drinkman’s Wells. It had been a mi 
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out dominating figure of the leader. 


timed and well-executed. But a call over the single pair of wires 
to t Canyon brought to the rescue the entire population of 
that stout-hearted hamlet on every conveyance that galloped or 

and the augmented garrison ran him off. ‘ 
onths later, he drove at Copper Canyon at false-dawn time 
the southwest. Again the wire proved the savior and Drink- 


~aman’s Wells hit the ground at the Canyon, shooting at and curs- 


ee that wore a sombrero. On this occasion they fol- 
be ne iy on Juan six miles into his own desert lair, for the 
Right » them to speed him on his way. That they shot as 
d Mest they swore was proved by the frequent discovery of a 
exican, left shoe off, shirt pulled roughly up from the 
apa They grinned at these evidences of Greaser thrift, 
ey knew that a Mexican carries his wealth in a money belt, 
h nay In cloth alongside his left heel. The chase was never 
t for one of Juan’s bravos when a comrade dropped, to 
i the fallen brother’s wealth. 
ot apheare word later that he held Drinkman’s Wells alone 
eld sh his defeat on that occasion, and that in good time 
Din teach the town to mind its own business. Whereat 
Pats Wells laughed, as at a prime joke. 
em — neither expected nor given after such a diversion. 
“oie & matter of course, part of the day’s work, to make 
0 exicans hotfoot to whence they came. When it was 
ri ogee brothers slipped pistols into holsters and rifles 
rf waved nonchalant farewells as they rode home- 
 Sbedt lackguarding of the other town was at once fe- 
p2 Precisely where it had been interrupted. 
%y ed that in the struggle for supremacy, Copper 
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Canyon finally gained an ad- 
vantage, and held it. Even 
the return of the resourceful 
Perley Bluett from France 
had not brought the Wells 
stock back to par. 

A custom had grown up in 
the Wells when it was neces- 
sary to acknowledge that 
there was such a place ex- 
istent as Copper Canyon, to 
say: 

“Copper Canyon—huh! 
They call it that because 
there aint no copper and no 
canyon.” 

But after a certain un- 
fortunate occurrence, the 
Canyon chortled in reply: 

“Drinkman’s Wells, hey? 
Mebbe so they got a dried 
waterhole there, but they 
aint got no Drinkman!” 

Mr. Drinkman, who had 
given the place its name, had 
made both his accent and his 
arguments offensive about 
the time of the cracking of 
the Hindenburg line. He had 
retired southward _precipi- 
tately through the desert 
growth, followed and accom- 
panied by ‘a flight of steel- 
jacketed bullets, some of 
which scraped, though they 
did not penetrate, his person. 
After that, the residents of 
the town began to refer to it 
exclusively as “The Wells.” 

It was annoying, extremely 
annoying, for so patriotic .a 
community to be named for 
an enemy alien who had run 
away because of an excess of 
anti-patriotism. And it was . 
exquisitely exasperating ‘to 
have a Copper Canyon resi- 
dent say, with a grin like a 
gaping lizard: 

“We've been a-hearin’ that 
Conrad Drinkman left town 
sudden for Mexico the other 

day. Too bad to lose a prominent citizen that way, ’specially one 
that christened the burg!” 

That irked Drinkman’s Wells as a hungry horsefly irks a mettle- 
some steed. Tom Marrah’s habit of instructing innocent tourists 
to be sure to inquire at the Wells when Mr. Drinkman, the mayor, 
was coming back, didn’t help any. It was distinctly a bad sign 
to have Marrah acknowledge to strangers that there was such a 
town as Drinkman’s Wells. It indicated a feeling of superiority 
that feared no rivalry. 

It served to bring Drinkman’s Wells to the defensive, a sullen, 
bitter defensive, but a defensive nevertheless. For the first time 
in history, the Wells wasn’t carrying the fight to its adversary. 
It was backed into a corner, attempting to assimilate the battle 
which was brought to it in large and jagged masses. Copper 
Canyon was boring in. Drinkman’s Wells was edging back. 

The Wells, in fact, was so disconcerted by this latest gibe that 
its teamwork was badly shattered. There was a general, but 
feeble, agreement, that the name of the town should be changed, 
and tentative titles were discussed and rejected. Pershing and 
Wilson and Roosevelt had their admirers, but they lacked the 
momentum to put any name over. Pop Beardslee, who had never 
forgiven nor forgotten the historic campaign of 1912, declared for 
Taft if‘there was to be any change and stuck to Taft, loudly 
and profanely. 

Perhaps the real reason for failing to agree to a rechristening 
was the feeling that it would be a public acknowledgment of de- 
feat. The town hated the name of Drinkman’s Wells and would 
have blotted it out overnight had not Copper Canyon indicated 
that such was the proper course to pursue. It would be indeed 
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a bitter, bitter day when Perley Bluett should mount a ladder to 
repaint those signs now so brazenly announcing that this was 
Drinkman’s Wells, and to have each stroke of the brush accom- 
panied by a cackle from the rival town; so, abhorring the taste 
of gall and wormwood, the Wells decided to postpone that day as 
long as possible. 

Bad as the situation was, it grew worse violently. Came, one 
day, the stunning news that Copper Canyon had a minister! 

He didn’t live there all the time, but he did drive over in his 
flivver from Semmeter every third Sunday and hold services in 
Tom Marrah’s garage. 

Copper Canyon, buttons popping with pride, took to recounting 
its superiorities exclamatorily: 

A new copper mine to be opened in the Malibus! A railroad! 
A railroad station! Test wells going down for cotton-land irriga- 
tion! A preacher! 


S a result of the coming of the preacher to Copper 

Canyon, Salome came to Drinkman’s Wells. For the 
Canyon experienced a spasm of moral housecleaning. It sought 
for some object upon which to expend its energy, and she was the 
most convenient. 

Old Chip Perry brought her and her ten-year-old son to Pop 
Beardslee’s garage one afternoon on his light truck. 

“Here’s a couple o’ new inhabitants,” he announced with a leer 
which split his tobacco-stained beard. ‘Come and look.” 

Pop looked, dubiously. The woman was unquestionably all that 
she should not have been. Her floppy-brimmed hat, a cheap imi- 
tation of a Leghorn, was decorated with full-blown artificial roses, 
riotous, purple-red roses, beneath the brim, and with great, staring, 
yellow daisies above it. 

About her wasted neck was a rope of imitation pearls. Her 
gown, once white, was stained and soiled with desert dust. There 
was a deal of pinchbeck embroidery about it and it was cut 
square and low in front. 

Her hair had been curled by means of a curling-iron heated in 
the chimney of an oil lamp and surrounded her thin face with 
an aura of pale blonde frizzes whose reluctant and fading color 
had been imparted by peroxide. The face had been a sign-manual 
of her profession—carefully made up, by being first powdered to 
a ghastly white, then eyebrows and eyelashes blackened on. The 
lips had been reddened vividly with lip-stick. A dab of rouge 
on either cheekbone had not been needed, for disease had painted 
a more enduring bloom thereon. 

As one accustomed to knowing only the sordid and selfish side 
of man, the woman neither asked nor expected help in clambering 
down from the high and awkward seat of the truck. As she swung 
about to risk it, wrinkled cotton stockings, dubiously white, came 
into view.. Her white canvas shoes were wrinkled and stained 
across the instep and the high heels were hopelessly run over. As 
she dropped into the road, there appeared an inch of sleazy purple 
petticoat beneath the fraying hem of her skirt. 

The boy followed his mother. He was largely freckled, with 
sun-bleached hair. He was clad in a pair of overalls, a collarless 
brown-and-blue checked cotton shirt, and a pair of rusty brogans. 
He stood beside her, looking up at Pop. His appealing eyes were 
exactly like hers. 

Pop was frankly per- 
plexed and showed it. 

“Well, ma’am,” he 
began, hesitatingly, “you 
thinkin’ of locatin’ 
at the Wells?” 

“T got to locate somewheres,” she re- 
plied, in a voice thin and slightly husky. 

“They got ree-ligion and druv me out of 
Copper Canyon.” 

The significance of the remark did not penetrate 
at first. Pop realized only that his wife, accredited 
leader of the feminine population of Drinkman’s 
Wells, would be stonily against the tarrying of the 
Strange Woman amongst them. He did not know 
why good women were ever so; he knew only they 
were. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” he began, doubtfully, 
and paused to look up at Chip, who was looking 
down at the tableau, toothless jaws moving as 
regularly as the legs of marching troops. 

“Can’t—can’t you take her along to help out on 
the ranch, Chip?” he asked the truck driver. 

The Perry gums hastened their pace agitatedly 
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on the mouthful of tobacco. The Perry leer gave way tg, 
of alarm. 

“Not none, Pop! Couldn’t think of it nohow. When ami 
aged feller has a young wife, he can’t be too careful, Mus 
shovin’ along, now. I’m late as it is. Adios.” 

The gears meshed with a clatter and Chip was gone in a thes 
cloud of dust. 

“He picked me up back here a piecé¢, after I walked fy 
mile. My feet are all blisters,” said the woman, dully, “J 
druv me out this mawnin’. I wasn’t doin’ nuthin’ tg ‘em, j 
restin’! Pears to me I need a lot o’ rest these days.” 

Her eyes, with a fear in them like the eyes of 4 lost, 
turned on Pop. ei 

“But they sent me away, me an’ Marmaduke Archit 
couldn’t think of nowher’s to come but here,” she went ona 
between her words. “I just want to rest. I'll go straight, Migs 
if you'll let me stop. I promise you I will! If you cainty 
me in—” 

Two tears slipped down the thin cheeks. Pop noted, from{ 
streaks in the powder and the dust and the rouge, that they wey 
following the course of many others. 

It was then that the situation struck in and inspiration sé 
him. Copper Canyon had found religion, but in doing sok 
fost the most precious heritage of the Western town—charity 
generosity. Drinkman’s Wells must take her in! For in so diag 
it would cast shame upon the pretensions of the Canyon, a 
define its own breadth of view and tolerance. 

“You come right in and set down in the shade, you al 
Archie,” he said, warmly. “If anyone asks for gas, tell ‘em 
wait. I'll be back in five minutes.” 

He put on his tattered straw hat and went to Perley’s ss 
accumulating Holiday Bill Hemingway, the blacksmith, from hi 
shop en route. There were no customers and they chatted inti 
dim interior briefly but satisfyingly. Then, returning to theg 
rage, he closed the door and led the way to the hotel. The wom 
hobbled painfully, the boy walked sturdily, behind him. Asi 
had foreseen, his wife was sternly set against the newcomer. 

“Pop,” she said in the dining-room, while the woman and{ 
boy, to pay for their supper, were helping Tillie in the kitchen, “ 
can stay in my house tonight, but that’s all. Then she’s got tog 

“Says her name’s Salome Imogene Chesterfield!” she went 
with a scornful sniff. “Salome! Bah! Outlandish, heathenid 
worthless name like that! She got it out of a paper-backed not 
I'll bet. But she can’t stay here. If Copper Canyon’s toog 
for her, why, so’s Drinkman’s Wells!” 

“She wont stay anywhere long, Hetty,” replied Pop, ga 
“Not long. My stars, did you hear her cough? She aint thei 
to do anybody harm no more. The world’s been harder on 
I guess, than she has on the world.” 

“Where could she live ’n’ how?” 

She spoke as grimly and forbiddingly as ever, but Pop thong 
he detected a different note in his wife’s voice. 

“I thought of the Drinkman ranch, mebbe. The house ## 
pretty good shape ’n’ it’s been idle since we run that scamp 0 
the border. "Taint likely he’ll ever come back, while she’s alt 
And, Hetty, we'll have to feed her. Drinkman’s Wells cantl 
the same sort o’ piker Ci 
per Canyon is. They t 
her out to starve. Gis 
they'll sing another sou 
when they see us takin’ a 
of their poor for ‘em We 
can do it, too. I know# 
the boys’ll chip in.” 

And so it was arrange 
The next day Salome andl 
son were duly conducted 
Drinkman’s two-room 
shack, with a _ small truckload 
housekeeping paraphernalia. 
dozen women of the Wells gavé 
husbands freely of their opinion 
erring sister, but ue ee 
freely of their scant belongimg 9 oe 
nated her wordless, with ee” 
eyes fixed straight ahead, 
saw to it that the iitial _ 
of provisions was generous 
-sive. R 
“We can’t let that horrid old! 
per Canyon ( Continued om 7 
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The OM “ ASY—aw—easy!” chuckled Alderman Macaw, in 
im, As E contemplation of his prospects at the coming elec- 
comer. tion. Then in came his henchman, Smiling Tom 
an: and (Egan, and told him something. 

itchen, “Ma “Hey?” sneered Simon Macaw, small eyes starting. “Hey?” 
§ got om “That's what I said. A woman is going to run for alderman 


from this ward.” 


1e went ¢ 
e “Haw-haw, haw-haw!” laughed Simon, assimilating the idea— 


heathenis 
















cked round warty face opening widely, sloping brow disappearing under 
$ too gman avalanche of loose bay hair, and his huge globular front quiv- 

ering like a jelly. All of Macaw, and there was much of him, 
‘op, geulea Was agitated with merriment, for the Seventeenth Ward had con- 


nt the ki 


fimed itself through twenty years in the habit of sending him to 
er on he 


the city council. “Where'd you get that stuff, Tom?” 

of Fred Lind’s girls is maid at old Armstrong’s. She 
heard a bunch of these highbrow club women put it over up there 
Yesterday afternoon.” 
Simon reddened slightly in the overlying folds of the neck. 


house is it over? What over?” 

camp 0 The deal to knock you out.” 

she's dif “Deal? Who'd they deal with?” Macaw’s eyes rolled in 
ls can't i their pockets of fat and his features expressed a momentary 
piker Cop concern. 
hey tunel “Themselves!” exploded Tom, all but choking himself with 
re. Gus Mughter over the idea, and then, breathless, set out to extort 
ner SORE ional entertainment by a series of wheezing imitations of the 
takin’ proceedings over the teacups as he imagined them to have been. 





em. ‘Macaw is impossible!’ cheeps Sarah Greystone,” he began, 
know a mowing all the ladies well cae the club and social cchuaes of 
newspapers, though not otherwise. ‘Oh, quite—quite!’ 
arral Bom’ TS. Armstrong,” he mimicked next, and Simon, catching 
ne and beg tom’s drift, leaned back and twiddled his thumbs, smiling 
— Moline» That gross creature representing us!’ shudders Mrs. 





de alderman’s smile became a happy convulsion. 
3 s'loon-keeper all his life, and now if that soft-drink 
Spork = hd his on Webster Street aint a blind pig, I don’t know 
. vhen I hear it grunt!’ croaks Hannah Smart.” 
ke $ laughter was abruptly terminated. ‘That battle-axe!” 
" The alderman’s fat face expressed loathing. He re- 
ome & woman whose eyes were hard, whose countenance was 
Bale coat , who wore a male hat and as near an approach to a 
Riedl as she could induce her tailors to cut, and who faced 
n in low-heeled, square-toed shoes. “That’s the woman 
1 deny on my feet about the playground ordinance.” Si- 
‘up his eyes dramatically. 
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“ “They say he beats his wife,’” was Tom’s next line. 

“Who said that?” blurted Macaw. 

“‘Let’s send Puss to the council in place of him!’” the mimic 
continued. 

“Puss!” Alderman Macaw’s wrath was once more dissipated by 
chuckles. “Puss who? Oh, Jerusalem, my happy home!” he 
panted. “one of these man-waisted—” 

“Nothing like it,” averred Tom with a sudden accession of 
respect. ‘“She’s Mrs. George Oliver—the fluffy, sistery kind— 
sort of soft, smiling, rabbity little woman; smart as tacks, too, 
they say.” 

“Age?” 

“Thirty-two by the great register.” 

Simon’s thick fingers tapped his pudgy knee meditatively. 

“T hate to fight a nice woman. Why don’t they run that old 
girl with the face like Gibraltar?” 

“Because she couldn’t be elected. 
they think.” ; 

“Think?” The nostrils in a large flat nose narrowed—a dif- 
ficult feat—and an upper lip tightened and then curled scorn- 
fully. 

The two men were sitting in that little alcove off the end 
of the bar wherein was a roll-top desk before which Simon 
transacted all his business, and beside which was a small but 
exceedingly well-constructed safe which contained those of his 
political secrets that existed on paper. Out of this Simon now 
lifted a small card-index, the separate units of which showed 
evidence of much thumbing. ; 

“There’s two hundred key men in that box, each of ’em swing- 
ing from five to fifteen, sometimes, by heck, forty votes. What 
chance has a woman got to beat me?” 

“Key women might turn this election,” suggested Tom thought- 
fully; for this was to be the first time for women voters m 
the city, and there was honest speculation as to how the new 
political creatures would behave. 

“The woman vote wont make any difference. They'll vote the 
way their men tell ’em,” declared Simon with conviction. 

“Will they, I wonder?” reflected Tom. ‘“Wouldn’t it be hell 
now, if instead of that, the men voted the way their women 
told ’em—in case the women got interested? You might have 
to throw the box away and learn a new game, Chief.” 

At that juncture there sounded upon the door of the little 
den a sharp and determined knock. The alderman rolled an 
inquisitive eye at the paneling. Had he been able to penetrate 
it with his glance, he would have observed the figure of a woman, 
for women, now that the bar was soft instead of hard, frequently 
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called on Simon here: indeed there was nowhere else to call upon 
him. The woman was young, twenty-eight years of age, may- 
hap; and heavy—some two hundred pounds most certainly. Nev- 
ertheless she carried her tonnage jauntily, almost airily. She was 
dressed in a black tailored suit, obviously an economical purchase; 
she wore a large hat rakishly, and in features was well-favored, 
although here again generosity was the essence of all construc- 
tion, there being a good deal of nose, considerable firmly closed 
mouth and a broad chin, which, in the present poise of her head, 
was thrust well in advance of the rest of her countenance while 
she waited a response to her imperious knock. And imperious 
her knock might be, for the lady was Miss Rebecca Mussell, busi- 
ness representative of the Laundry Worker’s Union. 

“See who ’tis, Tom,” directed Simon. “Why, how’d do, Miss 
Mussell? How'd do? Come right in. Set down. Excuse us a 
minute, wont you, Tom?” 


ISS MUSSELL did not unbend at the warmth of Simon 
Macaw’s greeting as manifested in his smiling face. 

“He can stay for all of me,” Miss Mussell announced in tones 
that rather boomed. “I’d just as soon talk to you out between 
the car tracks for that matter, Simon Macaw.” Her demeanor 
certainly was not promising. Tom remained, on account of a 
nod from his chief, but did not smile as was his wont, and strug- 
gled to efface himself. 

“Somethin’s on your mind, Miss Mussell,” divined Simon, 
still standing uneasily, for his visitor had not sat down. 

“You're gettin’ real bright,” conceded the lady. ‘Maybe you're 
smart enough to tell me why you don’t get that ordinance out 
and through and on the books.” 

Simon’s face assumed an expression of grieved concern. 

“So that’s it, is it? Well, now, Miss Mussell,” he deprecatec., 
“T been havin’ an awful time with that ordinance. First I got a 
majority for it on the committee, and then I haven’t.” But the 
face of the lady before him was the face of one who had made 
up her mind. 

“Macaw,” said Miss Mussell, leaning forward and waving a 
stout finger under a huge squat nose, “you been stallin’ on that 
ordinance long enough. You come across! The time has come 
to pass it through or pass it up. Think you’re going to keep on 
whip-sawin’ me the rest of my life, do you? Well, I'll fool you. 
I been promising the girls that ordinance every meeting night 
for six months. Now, by golly—” 

Simon bristled. “If you think the way to get your ordinance 
is to come here and bluff—” 

“Who's bluffin’?” Miss Mussell’s glance was smoking. “Who’s 
four-flushin’, you better say.” The lady’s hands were on her 
ample hips; her attitude was one of final exasperation. “I want 
that ordinance, Macaw, y’understand? I come to serve notice. 
I want it at the next meeting of the board.” Having delivered 
the ultimatum, Miss Mussell turned upon her heels, swished her- 
self out and slammed the door behind her—hard. 

“That there’s real trouble now,” bemoaned Simon, fixing an 
eye first on the quivering door and then rolling it toward Tom. 
“How in time am I goin’ to hold that girl is what I got to figure 
out and figure out quick.” 

Fg passing her ordinance, I suppose,” ventured his lieutenant 
dryly. 

“You know perfectly well I can’t let that ordinance go through, 
Tom,” remonstrated Macaw. “Mr. Lusk has got stock in some of 
these laundries.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lusk?” Tom’s manner was respectful but his mood 
was reflective and his tone insinuating. “Mr. Lusk is that friend 
of yours I’ve never seen,” he commented. 

“He’s been pretty good to you at that,” suggested Simon. 

“Tl say so,” agreed Tom readily, although to his experience 
Mr. Lusk was not a man, but a fund—out of which emoluments 
were doled from time to time to the trusty helpers of Macaw. 
When pickings were short and assessments uncollectable, then it 
was that the mysterious Mr. Lusk enabled them to feel his sav- 
ing presence near. 

Simon put the card index back in the safe, and as he did his 
eyes rested fondly upon certain pigeonholes full of fat envelopes, 
the ends of which his finger tips caressed with a lingering sweep 
of the hand before he closed and locked the inner door. Smiling, 
Tom went out to scout around, which at this. stage. was. his chief 
duty, and the alderman remained behind, twiddling his thumbs 
and engaged in reverie, thinking hardly at all of Mrs. George 
Oliver but a good deal of Miss Rebecca Mussell. 

And he had a right to his placidity, so far as Mrs. Oliver was 
concerned, for it was not going to be easy for her to campaign 
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against the man—for a number of reasons. To be sure there 
rumors about the alderman—ugly rumors that had, in years * 
induced one reformer after another to take saddle against jj 
Each had launched a loud and windy campaign. that seemed 
first to be sweeping the ward, but when the tumult“ and 
shouting died and the votes were counted, Simon was to he ‘el 
wearing a halo of victory tipped at a proud angle over his 
ceding brow. 

And what could a woman do—a fluffy, rabbity little wom 
even though she were, as Tom had conceded, Sharp ‘ag tads 
Even among the women of her own class there were adv 
opinions, as for instance, this very afternoon where Mrs, Sylvesi 
Pridham was “pouring” for a select coterie of her intimates, 

#Puss Oliver! That minx? Trying to get around men 
her kittenish ways.” 

“The little notoriety-seeker!” 

“How did they ever come to think of running her?” 

“Probably she thought of it herself.” 

“She’d better be at home looking after her two children” 

“Of course it’s just the principle of the thing—that we shuif 
have at least one woman on the council.” 

“If it’s a matter of principle, why didn’t they rum Hamd 
Smart? She’s all principle.” 

“But it’s Hannah that insists on Puss. Hannah is so shrew 
you know. She claims the situation demands Lucille Oliver a 
nobody else. Puss is awfully smart, you know, and shell id 
for anything she believes is right. I can’t imagine anybody eq 
backing her down once her dander was up.” 

“Well,” conceded Mrs. Sylvester Pridham, “since it’s for th 
cause I suppose we’ve all got to stand behind her. I'll give hera 
afternoon right away. What would you think of white for decom 
tions—pure white—purity in politics, you know?” 

And while Mrs. Sylvester Pridham speculated over this gay 
problem Hannah Smart was undertaking the management of Mn 
George Oliver’s campaign. She opened it with a bang, Meeting 
followed meeting. Puss was thrilled by finding herself the moti 
of each—it was like being an honor-guest at every function, wei 
after week. She thrilled, too, at seeing her name in the hes 
lines and on the billboards and knowing it was on the so 
at every movie in the ward every day and night. The ward, t 
began to teem with women workers. 

“Hell’s bells!” ejaculated Simon Macaw one day. “The 
women take to politics like a dachshund to a sausage. And ls 
big a sock have they got, is what I want to know.” 

“They don’t have to have much of a sock,” explained Tom, ¥ 
had been nosing into the women’s campaign. “It’s a mew thm 
with them. They volunteer—stenographers volunteer out of ¢ 
fice hours to do their copying and indexing for ‘em; telepoal 
operators volunteer to do calling up for ‘em; womel ms 
ance agents and solicitors of every kind come around and olf 
to put in an hour or a half-day or maybe a whole day, @ 
tain days a week, ringing door-bells for ’em and talking w™ 
woman’s candidate till every woman in the ward has prov 
got that Oliver woman’s picture stuck in a mirror § 
round the room where she sees it every day. Darned prt 
woman, you know, Simon, with those two kids of hers stale 
up beside her, one in a sailor rig and the other in a boys 
uniform and George Oliver himself parked behind and holding 
the stars and stripes over the bunch of ’em. Old picture, m 
during the war out on a lawn somewhere, half a joke most 
but, say, it’s good campaign stuff, believe me!” 
























































OM was right in opining that the women had founds 
I interest. Social gatherings had gained a fresh moult 
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litical meetings in women’s homes became the fad. 
be turned wonderfully to account. Prestige could be eum 
and points scored in the contest with rivals. Mrs. 376 
Pridham gave her “afternoon” for Puss Oliver, with her int 
massing to the number of forty, and to them the lady ort 
made a speech. It was a great success—from Mrs. Pri¢ 
standpoint. It put Mrs. Johnson-Liggett’s eye out 60 : 
“Puss, dear!” cooed that lady. “I want you to let me 
a meeting for you next Tuesday afternoon. May I? 
“That would be awfully sweet of you, Ellen,” she 
And Mrs. Johnson-Liggett worked the telephone ha ae 
limousines were ranged round her spacious lawns OR 1%. age 
until they almost hid the house. She had coaxed out mde 
twice as many women as Mrs. Pridham, and had in . 
dragooned into the gathering a few lorn men who, at first 
stood meek in the feminine throng, but escaped ome ‘ 
opportunity afforded, to the stairs where they congregas’ 
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“Look at this street,” she exclaimed, “littered with refuse that not even these 
poor lights could hide! You could have clean streets if Simon Macaw cared.” 
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ily while Hannah Smart made a speech. When the speech was 
ended they applauded heartily, and made a flying wedge for the 


front door. 

“Wasn't it lovely? Lovely!” declared Puss ecstatically. “Oh, 
I’m so grateful to you, Ellen!” She kissed Mrs. Johnson-Liggett 
on both cheeks: which would have led Simon Macaw to remark 
that it was indeed cheap campaigning when one could pay one’s 
political debts with a kiss. 

“Tt isn’t getting us much, though,” decided Hannah Smart, 
on the way downtown. “There aren’t two hundred votes to the 
square mile out there. We've got to get in down here on the 
east edge of the ward where there are two hundred votes to the 
block. They’re the votes that count.” 

“Wanted—an issue!” announced Puss. “There ought to be 
some reason why I should be elected over this man other than 
that I am a nice feminine sort of person and he is an unusually 
unspeakable male.” 

“The fact is,” admitted Hannah soberly, “that our campaign 
isn’t taking hold very well—under the surface, I mean. The man 
has got friends in high places too—astonishingly high places.” 
She was thinking, for instance, of Mr. Thomas Armstrong, in 
whose own home the candidacy of Puss Oliver had been deter- 
mined upon. “Run against Simon Macaw!” he had exclaimed in 
amazement. “Ill-advised. Most ill-advised! Simon’s a rough, 
uncouth creature to be sure: but a very reasonable man. -Very 
reasonable.” : 

Mr. Armstrong was himself a man of the highest standing in 
the community. He would not have defended a political corrup- 
tionist. But he was also president of the water company. As 
an alderman the water company had found Simon Macaw rea- 
sonable—quite reasonable. 

“IT wonder what they mean by ‘reasonable?’” fretted Hannah 
Smart. 

And there was Mr. Sylvester Pridham, too, director in a trol- 
ley company. He also had understood that Simon Macaw was 
a person of rough exterior, but that he possessed a most respons- 
ive nature. The candidacy of Mrs. George Oliver, as announced 
in the newspapers, had made no impression upon Mr. Pridham. 
It was only when by chance he learned, while seated at his own 
dinner table, that during this same afternoon the walls of his 
home had resounded to the slogan of “Defeat to Simon Macaw!” 
that he sat up and took notice. There and then he issued a 
thunderous command—a command that none of his should by 
precept, by example, or by influence, or by ballot, put one jot or 
tittle in the way of the triumphant reélection of Simon Macaw. 


“Maybe you're smart enough 
to tell me why you don’t get 
that ordinance on the books.” 


Mrs. Pridham was frightened. In the ensuing lecture on the 
economy of politics with which her husband followed up his 
order, it was made clear to her that the social and industrial 
foundation on which their comfort rested had somehow been 
created by men like Simon Macaw. About the same time the 
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same sort of a view was planted in the mind of Mrs, A 

by her husband. Thus in social circles a strong back 

developed. Women who had kissed Puss on the cheek When the 

met before now kissed her on the mouth. ; 
“they are stabbing 


“The cats!” complained Puss to Hannah; 
me in the back. I know it.” 

“So do I,” was the reply. “We are up against the ‘interests’ 
Puss—the interests that have always saved Simon Macaw h. 
fore.” 

The eyes of Mrs. George Oliver snapped: her face took on 
a new expression. “We'll see,” she said. “Hannah, I'm goin 
down into the eastern edge as you suggest—down where th 
real people live. I’m going to them with my campaign Ta 
going to talk to the mothers of the industrial classes in the way 
with my hands on their shoulders.” 

And she tried it on Mrs. Brockitt first. Alone and on foot 
Puss was pushing her way down by the river where the » 
skilled workers lived. The pavements under her feet were muti 
and mussy. “I have a notion to go down this alley and» 
some of these back stairs,” she said to herself, and let thé notin 
lead the way. Dirty-faced children stared at her: a man wih 
his shirt unbuttoned at the neck and a hairy chest exposed ogled 
her as she passed. At the landings were gathered the ashem 
of the various floors, full to overflowing, covers awry and odes 
rising unpleasantly. On the third floor, panting for open aif, de 
turned toward a window at the end of a hall and found here 


‘looking out upon a fire-escape, a flimsy, rickety thing that ws 


scarcely workable in the first place, and was blocked at landings 

with everything from a bathtub full of coal to bird-cages, a baby 

buggy and family washings. 4 

Puss, as she leaned out and looked down, noting more heaping 
garbage cans in the unswept alley, heard a horrible squethin 
sound on her right as a window was raised and a woman's hed 
and arms thrust out while she hung some worn underwear ipa 
the iron railing of the fire-escape. 

“How do you do?” inquired Puss in her most cordial manner, 

The woman regarded her with surprise and suspicion. 

“How’d do!” was her grudging answer. 4 

“You get terrible service from the city,” Puss began abruplly. 
“Do you know it?” 

“How—how’d you mean?” inquired the woman, taken off he 
guard. 

“The streéts aren’t swept, the garbage isn’t emptied, the fire 
escapes are in a dangerous condition, the—” Puss hesitated, 
awaiting the effect of this trinity of indictments. 

e The woman looked surprised. She 
thrust her head out of the windor, 
and gazed downward at the alley 
Then her face expressed blank @ 
comprehension. ‘‘Yessum,” se 
seemed to decide after a momet 
“The rich get all the service, and te 
working people pay all the taxes. 

“Nonsense,” declared Puss impt 
tiently. “There are taxes endow 
collected to keep the entire aly 
clean.” 

The woman quite as impatiently 
shook taxes and clean streets out # 
debate by pointing dramatically to? 
pint bottle of milk reposing m* 
corner of the window sill. “Ni 
cents for that! Up another cent tht 
month, and the drivers tell me gam 
higher before Christmas.” 

“But that’s because of the mom? 
oly through the pasteurization plast 
It’s the political situation 

that; the grafters are protected, don’t you see?” 

“Politics don’t bother me none, Ma’am,” came the has 
joinder. “It’s little Johnnie’s sore throat. Seems like he's 
ways getting that.” ; 

“But the baby’s throat is always sore because the ste! 
unswept, the garbage cans unemptied, and disease germs from o 
sources fly about in the air. That’s politics, isn’t it? If pr 
are paid to sweep the streets and don’t; if you pay ae 
your garbage removed and it isn’t removed—why, if the boa 


health inspectors were doing—” 
“There was a board-of-bel 
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The woman’s face hardened. , 
man in here last Spring,” she recalled with venomous eye : 
sent him. He claimed Willie was a ‘carrier.’ He made me 
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Mis. Sylvester Pridham gave her affair, and the lady candidate made a speech. 


trouble. If he was to come round here again, I’d mob_him, that’s 
what I would. We don’t want no policemen and no inspectors 
bothering round.” 

“Oh, but that’s quite the wrong view,” explained Puss. “All 
these things are to protect you—to make life easier for you.” 

“Easier?” The woman uttered the word doubtfully, cynically. 
Was there any way to make life easier? “Bill Brockitt gets twice 
amuch as he did four years ago, but most everything’s more’n 
twice as high. We got more wants too. Nope! Life don’t get 
No easier.” 

“But it could be made easier if you— That’s what I’m working 
for. I'm Mrs. George Oliver. I’m running for alderman.” 

“To make it easier for you—huh?” Mrs. Brockitt’s lip curled, 
and her face brightened with satisfaction at her own keenness. 

No, no!” flushed Mrs. George Oliver. -‘“No! It would . be 
much easier for me not to.” And she had a vision of her own 
mmaculate home and clean and happy youngsters. 

Woman mixing in politics!” scorned Mrs. Brockitt. ‘What 

liewey to run against Macaw for? He’s a good man,” she 


’ 


ly Why, no, he isn’t!” expostulated Puss. “It’s his fault that you 
ve all this filth and all this trouble about your garbage. Some- 

y's gtafting. He should protect you.” 

He does the best he can against the rich,” declared the woman 
_~. They get everything. I go up to the other end of the 
ange Sunday afternoons, wheeling the baby, and we see it 

ill and me, ‘Look,’ Bill says, ‘that’s what the.rich get, 
Puss opened her eyes wide. 
Rich? Simon. Macaw is rich himself. As rich as mud. George, 
usband, knows—he saw his income-tax return. His income is 
He sixty thousand dollars a year.” 
got it off the rich, then,” she decided stubbornly. “He’s the 
id of us working folks. He gets us jobs; he sends widdys coal. 
you'seen the funeral he give old John Still from this very 
t week. I wisht you seen it. Hearse and plumes and 
first class. That's the kind of a man Si Macaw is—if 
to know—that’s the kind of friend he is. You got the 
to be a alderlady that I have to be a movin’-pitcher 
and arms of Mrs. Brockitt disappeared: the win- 


dow went down with a bang. Puss was alone in a smelly world. 
She was also mad—not at Mrs. Brockitt, but at Simon Macaw. 

“The hypocrite! The oily hypocrite! He could afford a funeral, 
every day for what he gets out of this house alone.” Now Mrs. 
George Oliver was vague, quite vague, in making this statement 
for she did not quite see how he got anything in particular out of 
this house. It was random-wild, and she knew it, but—her 
woman’s determination and woman’s suspicion were roused, and 
she began a series of very private and very pointed investigations. 
“Everybody’s handled that man too gently. I’m going after him,” 
she announced a few days later to Hannah. 

George Oliver himself, office manager for the Heron-Alston 
Company, bond brokers, was now commandeered. 

“George,” said his wife, “you are to be permitted to render 
distinguished service to the cause. You take out the car tonight 
at 7:30, with the top down and with Hannah and me in the back 
seat, and Mignon riding with you. You drive down Harrison Street 
and pull up at the curb just around on Webster. I’m going to ad- 
dress the passing throng on the issues of this campaign. It will 
not pass, believe me! It will stand still. I’m ready to throw 
things, George. This campaign of ours has been languishing from 
too much strategy and not enough clubs. Tonight the clubbing 
begins.” 

George consented grumpily. “Remember, Puss, I’m sore on this 
whole thing. If it wasn’t that you are -just too nice to be beaten 
for any office, President even, I wouldn’t turn a hand. As it is; 
I’m afraid you’re going to be licked flat.” 

“Perhaps,” conceded Puss, “but Simon Macaw will know ‘he’s 
been in a fight.” -Yet when Puss Oliver said “perhaps,” it was out 
of pure affectation of modesty. In her woman’s heart she knew 
that she was going to beat Simon Macaw, beat him hands down, 
and felt that she would strike the first blow for victory that very 
night when, standing in the tonneau of her car on Webster Street 
near Harrison, she made a speech widely different from the kind 
she had been making before. It was not a discussion but an at- 
tack. She departed from abstract principles and let drive with 
personalities. 

“Look at this dirty street,” she exclaimed with wrinkled nose, 
“littered with dirt, with discarded papers, with refuse, with de- 
cayed vegetable matter, with a confusion (Continued on page 127) 
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The story so far: 


RS. ROANTREE’S house-party had overstayed 
the Indian summer—a sudden snowstorm hurried 
their departing motors over the Adirondack roads. 

And one fear-smitten group lagged behind; for that morning Mrs. 
Roantree’s willful and beautiful niece Clelia Blakeney had dis- 
appeared, inexplicably and in most disturbing fashion—clad, it 
would seem, only in night-clothes. 

They searched everywhere through the blinding snowstorm: 
Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and Larrick, a young 
Texan. Frewin and Coykendall, two other suitors of Clelia’s, had 
already gone. 

Days passed—days of bitter cold and snow: mystery deepened; 
fear increased. One day Larrick and Nancy Fleet, a very New 
York girl who had stayed with Mrs. Roantree, went out on snow- 
shoes again to search the lake shore. They found the ice thick 
and windswept of snow, and Nancy went back for her skates. And 
then it was that Larrick found Clelia Blakeney—lying face up- 
ward, frozen fast in the ice, a gash on her forehead 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
through the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
the snowy, moonlit veranda the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
Clelia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
from the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled. And before his mind 
the whole curious story of his acquaintance with her passed in 
vivid review. He had been a penniless cowboy when he saved 
the life of that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom 
row. He had progressed no further when an accident to the wife 
of his employer sent him riding hard across a desolate stretch 
of Brewster County in search of a doctor. His horse had shied 
at a snake and thrown him—and there where he fell he had found 
the pocket of cinnabar which had brought him a quarter-million 
dollars. A trip to New York had followed; he had looked up 
Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced him to 

And now he sat here, keeping watch over all that 

was left of her—himself aflame with longing to “get” the man 
who, he assumed, had caused her death. 

He stirred in his chair and clenched his fist, his jaws and even 
his throat as he groaned: 

“Tl get him! By God, I'll get him good and plenty—the 
rattlesnake!” 
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He made off down the hill with Clelia. -As a punishmat 


LIGHTNING-STROKE of good fortune shocks 
the heart with the same terror that rattles it wha 
it confronts unforeseen calamity. 

Larrick woke with a startle of fright from the dreamful slep 
or the lethargy of revery that had absorbed him. He leaped frm 
his chair and leaned against the window, panting hard as & 
stared at the big block of ice outside that imprisoned the formd 
Clelia. It fitted her as closely as diaphanous silk; yet it wa# 
firm as steel. 

Surely the dead girl had come to life! Surely she was si 
gling against her crystal coffin, writhing to throw off the smothe- 
ing cerement as if it were a suffocating nightmare! 

Larrick hung on the window-frame, breathing in great gulps iit 
an overdriven fugitive. He could not move to open the door al 
run out to help her, though he felt the same frenzy to seme 
ax and beat away the enveloping ice that Michelangelo w# 
to feel when he saw in a shapeless bulk of marble some he 
figure and assaulted the stone to release and reveal the visianl 
encumbered. 

The very thought of Clelia alive again after the agony of bt 
loss was a frightful bliss, a staggering ecstasy. Such a 
of resurrection made him faint. An angel must be at womk®@ 
there, and he dreaded to interfere lest it take flight. 

For a few vague, long moments he clung to the case 
watching for the completion of the marvel and reveling @! 
thought of the girl’s restoration to the world she had blessed. 

Then the cruelty of realism that annuls so much of ff 
poetry brought him down to fact again. He gathered his oom 
together, and, opening the door as quietly as he could, well 
on the porch. The cold of the night flung round him a ™ 
of chill. Shuddering, he went to the pillar of ice and stared 
it, and saw that Clelia did not ere That maddening, 00% 
less, pulseless fixity still prevailed. 

tis nes went di a throe of deluded hope and beheld . 
clouds, driven by a high wind in the upper regions, racitg 
the moon. The moon seemed to be running swiftly and 
through them in a panic. The air close to the earth wa 
frozen and freezing. But the cloud-rush aloft caused 4 @ 
shuttle from light to dark and half-dark that played 
ice and gave it the illusion of motion. ai 

The miracle was denied. Death was still absolute 
less. Larrick bowed his head and dropping down to ® 
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for Larrick and a torture for F:ewin, no doubt, Clelia took his arm. 


wept like a woman, sobbing into the crook of his arm, and yield- 
ing for the first time to the weakness that his manhood had 
resisted as a cowardice. 

He had seen Nancy Fleet weep over Clelia, and had watched 
Mrs. Roantree in the despair of age, and the maid Berthe in the 
passionate resentment of youth, but he had not wept, though 
he had envied them their clamor. 

He had withstood the rack of sorrow; but the gush of joy, the 
false smile of hope, had tricked him and broken him. He cried 
& he had never cried in his earliest boyhood. 

The aftermath of his tears was an exhaustion of spiritual and 
bodily strength. He could hardly lift himself to his feet. He 
wanted to be dead, but he felt that he owed it to Clelia to 
avenge her; and he hoisted himself up and stumbled to the door. 
He paused for a backward glance at Clelia. The shimmer of 

80 renewed the hallucination of life that, knowing it a cheat, 
he could hardly disbelieve. 
beauty of the might-be overcame him again, and he whim- 
as he closed the door like a coffin-lid and tottered to the 
€. When he knelt to stir up the dulling embers, he was 
y strong enough to raise a log and lay it on the coals. 
en he crouched in the attitude that prairie wanderers find 
natural, his feet a-tiptoe and his haunches on his heels. And he 
stared into the weakening flames, seeing the past pass by again in 
trimson pictures, 
os Was again coming down the Adirondack mountain slope, 
ing the laughing Clelia, encountering Frewin in the trout- 
stream, and realizing the jealous wrath in the eyes of the man 
saved from death. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OOD deeds, in spite of all the advertisement they get, 
hie vu 28 often repented, perhaps, as evil deeds; and 
Mn n> sillier or more mawkish in retrospect from an 
pot of view. And nothing is bitterer than a repented 

9 and Frewin, who had begun their acquaintance as 
7+ ous Comrades, a very Damon and Pythias in a moment, 
at each other now with distrust and hostility. And 

use a volatile girl had floated between them like a 


silver bubble. Time 
would show that neither 
of them -was -to- catch 
or hold that bubble, but 
at the moment it was 
the one important thing 
on earth, and the rivals 
were ready to trample 
each other down as step- 
ping-stones for a higher 
clutch. 

Clelia plainly under- 
stood the jealousy she 
inspired, and plainly rev- 
eled in it. She was at 
the age when nature 
seems to demand that 
the highest female ideal 
shall be the exciting of 
as much jealousy and as 
frantic a desire in as 
many males as possible. 
Laws and moralities and 
fairy-stories of love 
frown on this instinct as 
a deviltry, but nature 
has her way, let opinion 
be what it will. Every- 
body laughs at King Ca- 
nute for ordering the 
tide back and getting 
his feet wet; yet every- 
body ‘is always imitating 
his folly and command- 
ing the domestic tides 
to stand still or to ebb 
when they themselves 
are on the flood. 

Larrick, locking back 

on the living frivolity of the Clelia who stood just outside, all 
frozen in the moonlit ice, shuddered to remember how cruel she 
had seemed to him that day as she giggled over the torments she 
inspired in the two men who worshiped her, and hated each 
other instead of their tormentor. At that moment he had hated her 
a little too, but with the hate which is the sharpest proof of love. 

After he had glared down from the high path at Frewin knee- 
deep in the tumult of the stream, and Frewin had glared up at 
him while the torrent carried his hook into a tangle of roots, Lar- 
rick felt compelled to. say something and could think of nothing 
better than: 

“What luck you havin’ down yonda?” 

Frewin had snapped back: ‘Rotten! And the same to you 
up yonda!” 

Larrick reddened with angry confusion, but Clelia snickered 
aloud, and more to nag Frewin than to comfort Larrick, called 
down: 

“Don’t tell on us, Norry darling! 
our engagement secret for a while.” 

Then she seized Larrick’s hand and drawing it close to her side, 
marched down the steep path leaning on his arm and howling a 
wedding-march. 


We have decided to keep 


Hail to the bride, hail to the bride! 
Lah, de-de dah de-de dah de-de dah! 


Larrick could hear the enraged Frewin lashing the air with his 
fish line,“and he was in a worse psychological snarl as to his own 
duty in the premise. Should he accept Clelia’s announcement as 
pure burlesque and try to laugh with her over what was no 
laughing matter to him? Should he affect to misunderstand her 
and take the announcement as a final surrender to the proposal 
he made every time he got her alone? The latter seemed the 
more gallant.thing to do, though he was not at all surprised when 
she flung his arm away the moment she was out of Frewin’s sight. 

He caught back her hand and pleaded: 

“T’m takin’ this mighty se’iously, Miss Clelia. I’m goin’ to an- 
nounce our engagement to the fust pusson I meet.” 

She put her finger in her mouth, cast her eyes down and in a 
parody of Priscilla simpered, burlesquing his Texan accent: 

“Whah, Mista Larrick, haow praoud you make me!” 

She fascinated him so with her incorrigible impertinence that 
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he grew desperate enough to reach for her in a frenzy of im- 
patience. 

She stood still in the loop of his arms and eyed him down as 
she spoke with more dignity than she had a right: 

“Don’t be any damneder fool than you have to.” 

His arms fell away, and he cringed with humiliation. She 
laughed even at this, with the mercilessness of youth that Nancy 
Fleet had spoken of. And away she went, like a tantalizing 
butterfly, fluttering down the mountain side. 

Larrick stood fast, trying to be man enough not to follow. But 
he was too much man to give her up, and jogged after her, feel- 
ing as ungainly in mind and body as a balky steer yoked to a 
galloping antelope. 

When Clelia was out of breath, she sat down on a log that 
spanned the equally frivolous stream. She motioned Larrick to 
sit by her, and enjoined any sentimentalism by speaking as if he 
had never suggested love: 

“You told me how you found your fortune, but you haven't 
told me about Ma Milman’s leg. Did you get the doctor?” 

His self-respect debated whether he ought to sulk, or to ignore 
the insult. He decided to be as good a ioser as he could. 

“‘Well—” he began, when who should emerge from the screen- 
ing thicket but Nancy Fleet and Roy Coykendall! 

Instantly Larrick felt so guilty before the eyes of Nancy that 
he hardly noted the sudden wrath that turned Coykendall’s 
sun-scorched features livid. But the fleeting impression photo- 
graphed itself on his remembrance and was filed away and over- 
scored only to come forth in palimpsest now on this bitter night 
after these many weeks. 


OYKENDALL’S anger was as different from Frewin’s 
as the touch of a toad from the wrath of a tiger. 

it came upon Larrick that Coykendall, being a man of ex- 
perience and cynical reaction to experience, had visited his rage 
upon Clelia and not upon Larrick. Frewin hated Larrick for 
pursuing Clelia. Coykendall hated Clelia for making a fool of 
Larrick and of himseif. As always, he treated Larrick with a 
certain disdain, more intolerable than Frewin’s really flattering 
jealousy. 

Nancy was for going her way after a casual “Hello!” that 
failed to be as indifferent as she meant it to be. 

(Larrick was stabbed with a sudden intuition that if anybody 
could have murdered Clelia, it would have been Coykendall. Fre- 
win, he was sure, would have murdered ‘a man, if anybody. He 
felt that he had turned up a clue and went back greedily to his 
reminiscence of the encounter.) 

But Clelia sang out in the rural dialect she liked to employ: 

“Set in, folks, and listen at the goldarndest yarn ye ever did 

hear.” : 
(Nothing sounds stranger on the ear of memory than the bad 
manners and flippancies of the dead, the silly little things tossed 
off “<p whims. It seems almost a disloyalty to remember 
them. 

Larrick had been used to Clelia’s childish way of making fun 
of him. He rather enjoyed it, but what hurt him wonderfully 
then was her invitation to the others to stop when they were 
going by. She insisted on turning their twosome into a foursome. 
He wanted to be alone with Clelia, and if she cared for him, she 
would want to be alone with him; yet she insisted on dragging in 
outsiders. This trifle convinced him that he had made little im- 
pression on her heart, and he was cruelly disheartened. Love 
builds mountains out of molehills for its own despair. 

Miss Fleet and Coykendall had their own spiritual discomforts 
to digest, but they stopped because they had not the courage to 
move on. Clelia, holding them as the Ancient Mariner held the 
wedding guest, gave them a mocking synopsis of Larry’s serial 
up to the point he had reached. ' 

“The mysterious stranger has just been telling me the story 
of his life—how he was a poor but honest cowpoker down in a 
hell-hole of a desert, and his boss’ wife broke her leg because 
a dead bear scared a mule, and Mr. Larrick started to fetch a 
doctor from an Alpine village a million miles away to set said 
leg, and as he was cutting cross-lots, a most obliging rattlesnake 
jumped at him and knocked him off his hoss, and he fell into a 
quicksilver mine worth a million dollars and sold it afterwards to 
his friend Rothschild. And I was just asking him about the next 
installment, when you two young lovers butted in.” 

As Nancy and Coykendall notoriously loathed each other, this 
allusion added to the discomfort that Clelia loved to create in her 
impish moods. But it was a dull afternoon, and Nancy was as un- 
willing to leave Larrick alone with Clelia as Coykendall was; so 








they dropped on the ground and begged for the story, just to make 
conversation. 


—_—* did not want to go on, but Clelia bullied hin 
into it, and so he yielded rather than to appear to want 
coaxing. He soon warmed up to the theme, as one ineyi 
does who tells his own story to an audience that sits gtijj and 
makes at least a pretense of interest. 

“Well,” he welled, “after my hoss th’owed me and T picked 
up that chunk of cinnabar, I sat still a long while figuring oy 
how much money I might make in case I made any, because} 
wasn’t plumb sure that place wasn’t staked out. 

“I looked around and found there was quite a showing of 
cinnabar as far as I could see. The stream had washed away the 
sand down to the rock; then the winds had blowed the sand 
over the rocks again, and hid it from anybody else who might 
have been passin’—if anybody did. Then just before I cam 
along, another wind had cleared off a little of it again. 

“Well, I had run across a pocket of cinnabar. There were clos 
onto two hundred tons of it there, though I didn’t find that og 
till later, of course. 

“I wrapped that chunk of cinnabar in a handkerchief anf 
tucked it inside my shirt. Then I caught my hoss. He way 
foolin’ round, feelin’ too lonesome and lost to run away, Tha | 
I lit out for the nearest ranch. I remembered poor Ma Milma 
and her broken leg, and I was pretty much anxious to get to Alpine 
on my own account before that cinnabar pocket did vanish, 

“I realized that that hoss of mine was going to take too lon 
to make that ninety miles to Alpine; so I turned in at Bowditch’ 
ranch. I didn’t want to, because old Bowditch and Pa Milma 
weren’t any too good friends, and Mrs. Bowditch had plumb ix 
sulted Ma Milman because she heard her swear once on a Sux 
day. Ma was drivin’ a team of mules at the time, the sam 
pair that broke her limb for her when they got scared of the bear 
And anybody that blames anybody for cussing out a mule ha 
funny ideas. But the Bowditchs had a flivver, and Mrs. Bowditch 
couldn’t run it anyways, so she had no occasion to swear. Bul 
she wasn’t speaking to Ma Milman at the time. 

“I felt kind of delicate about borrowing ‘the Bowditch fliwa 
on Ma’s account, but on second thoughts I decided it was all the 
more reason to use it. So I rode in and asked Bowditch to har 
ness up the fliv and take me to town. When he asked why,! 
told him, and he allowed he couldn’t spare the time. I had pul 
my gun on when I went out to see what scared the mules home; 
so I put the gun in Bowditch’s abdomen and allowed that I could 
tell him where he’d spend eternity if he didn’t step along might 
smart. So he did. He rolled out the rusty old tin lizard, and ¥ 
got into the can as snug as a pair of sardines. 

“We began the jounce across the desert, making such a tall 
that the rattlesnakes gave up in disgust. But we hadit got 
many miles before the engine began to sputter and loaf. 
got out and looked her over and said the blamed old radiator ws 
leakin’. We'd been trundlin’ that old sprinklin’-cam across the 
sand and wasting precious water on a place that even @ clout 
burst couldn’t do much more than dampen down for a few mit 
utes. we | 
“Down there in Brewster County water is the fust and lst 
thing we think of. They sink big tanks where they can catch ral 
water, when there is any, and hold it between showers. Bul® 
were a long ways from the next water-hole and a longer Wf 
from the last one. 

“Qld Bowditch scratched his head a long while and allowed ® 
could never make it, on account of the radiator. I got out. my ol 
six-gun and said it was feelin’ right leaky too, and hed belt 
pray for an inspiration or something. There was just a mile 
water in the radiator, and it was tricklin’ out fast, but 
got his inspiration, though it was a long while a-comim. 's 

“He found a box of crackers in the car. He'd brought 
along for his supper. Well, he crumbled the crackers Wp I 
fed ’em into the radiator, and they made a kind of @ 
reckon, and stopped up the leak wherever it was. on 
emptied our canteens in on top of what water there was left, 
the engine began to pop once more. We moved like a 
with the rheumatiz, but we crawled to the next tank, 
carry some crackers with you, folks, when you go @ 


































































” LL, anyway,” continued Larrick, “we loaded 

radiator up good and went flyin’ along br ge 

Just before the twilight petered out, we came to am old 

barn with a thatched roof. — 
“There was nothing to it but to put up there till 8 
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so we did, and mighty glad not to have to sit up in the flivver all 
night. 

“Bowditch rolled himself up in the laprobe and told me he 
hoped I'd die durin’ the night. I wasn’t long gettin’ to sleep, but 
I wasn’t long asleep when I felt something long and slippery 
crawlin’ up alongside of me. The nights are cool out there, and 
I realized that some lonesome snake had taken a fancy to my nice 
warm figger.” 


VEN Clelia revolted at this situation with horror. Nancy 
Fleet blenched and stared in retroactive pity and anxiety 
as if Larrick were doomed: 

“Good Lord, you poor soul, another rattlesnake!” 

“Well, I didn’t stop to ask any questions. I made one quick 
grab and got a handful of rubber hose, and I did one of the 
quickest pieces of rope-throwin’ you ever did see. I heard the 
blamed thing hit the wall with a clump, and I didn’t hear anything 
more. 

“T had no ambition to get up and wander round in the dark to 
find out just what brand of reptile it was; so I just kept still 
and wondered. ‘The last thing I knew I was listening for that 
snake to move and trying to bore holes in the dark with my 
eyes, and the next thing I knew, old Bowditch was shaking me 
and saying: ‘Are you allowin’ to lay abed all day? It’s nearly 
five o'clock!’ 

“T just rolled over very cautious-like and asked for Mr. Snake. 
Bowditch didn’t know what I was talking about, he having slept 
through it all. I told him about it and said it was too bad I 
hadn’t dropped that living lariat round his neck; it would have 
saved him from being lynched some day. He said I must have 
dreamt it all, for there was nary a snake in sight. Finally we 
looked up, and there we spied our friend wrapped round the 
center pole of the barn—a big rock-python. He wasn’t poisonous, 
but he could give you a tight squeeze, all right. 

“We knocked him down and bashed his head in and just for 
fun opened up a big swelling in his anatomy, and there we found 
a dozen baby chickens and three or four sparrows’ nests. Good 
thing he’d had his dinner before he went to bed with me. Eh?” 

Ladies have disliked snake stories since a certain famous inci- 
dent that the sons of Adam feel a delicacy about mentioning. 
Larrick’s venture into herpetology was a complete failure. He 
saw that even the fearless Clelia had her qualms, and Nancy 
Fleet was strangely lacking in luster. She spoke uneasily: 

“Tf there are any more snakes in your life-story, please skip 
them and get on with your flivver.” 

Larrick apologized. “I’m sorry if I—Well, anyway, we pushed 
on in the car and made Alpine in pretty good time, considerin’. 
Bowditch had to take the machine to a garage, and that gave 
me time to see the doctor. He didn’t want to go to the 
Milman’s much. He said he had all the patients he could 
handle in Alpine. But I told him what Pa Milman had said 
about fetchin’ him one way if I didn’t another. And I allowed 
that if he didn’t set Ma Milman’s bones, he’d have so many 
of his own to set that he wouldn’t practice on much of anybody 
but himself for considerable time; so he said he’d come along. 

“While we were waiting for the car to get patched up and the 
doctor to leave farewell pills on all his patients, I put my claim 
in the hands of a lawyer I could trust and promised I’d give him 
a rake-off if he made good, and I'd shoot his head off if he 
didn’t run straight. 

“Then we piled the doctor and his kit of tools into Bowditch’s 
flivver, and we went pirooting back to the ranch. 

“Poor Ma Milman was almost dead with that broken bone 
those two days and all that night, and we didn’t dare tell her the 
doctor came in the Bowditch car or she’d have refused to see him. 
The doctor fixed her up fine, and before I left Alpine, she was up 
and about cussin’ the greasers out and babyin’ the white men the 
same as usual. 

“I took Pa Milman into my confidence about my discovery, 
and he said he’d lend me the money to buy the land from the 
State, if it was State land, or from whoever owned it. He wouldn’t 
go shares with me, either. He said I’d worked hard for him and 
saved his wife from being a cripple, and if I could turn over a 
few dollars by selling a little loose mercury, I was welcome to it. 

“Old Bowditch nearly suffocated when I told him he had to 
take me and the doctor back to Alpine, but I saw to it that he 
did. As soon as we reached town, what do you suppose I found 
out? Don’t trouble to guess, for you’d never make it. My 
lawyer told me that land was part of Bowditch’s property! 

“T nearly passed out, right then. But I went up to the old skin- 
flint and told him I’d like to buy a piece of grazin’ land off him 
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down near the Milman ranch. He said I couldn’t haye it fy 
less than five dollars an acre, and after a lot of hemming and 
hawing, I said: ‘All right!’ Then I felt kind of guilty and as 4 
I ought to ask him about the mineral rights. But he spoke wp 
fust. He says: ‘For a dollar extry per acre, I'll sell you the 
mineral rights too.’ I could tell by the yalla look in his eye thy 
he was tryin’ to put something over on me, so I felt better: 
didn’t seem so bad stealing from a thief. So I says, ‘All right!’ 
and the lawyer fixed up the quitclaim deed, at six dollars an acre 
bindin’ me to pay so much down and the balance within thiny 
days. When I signed it, Bowditch like to laughed himself to death, 
tellin’ me how he’d stuck me. 

“*You didn’t happen to know,’ he says, ‘that I can’t sell you 
the mineral rights, because I had only the grazin’ rights, the 
mineral rights bein’ reserved to the public school funds?’ 

“Texas land laws are complicateder than anything this side of— 
well, anyway, you see, when the Texas Republic consented jp 
join up with the U. S., she kept all her unclaimed lands for herself 
and turned ’em over to the school funds with a lot of reserva. 
tions. 

“But my lawyer had looked it all up and told me that the od 
law had been changed and the title to what was under the ground 
went with what was on top. When he told Bowditch that the 
old fool’s jaw dropped, but he says: ; 

“Tt don’t make any diff’, for there’s no mineral there. Tbeen 
over every foot of it.’ I said, ‘If you didn’t find any, a 
couldn’t,’ and that pleased him so he rode me back to his ranch 
and I went the rest of the way on my hoss that I'd left thet 
Pa Milman loaned me some greasers, and I went out to work the 
claim. I turned up some pools of mercury and sold what f 
for enough to pay Bowditch without borrowing a cent from 
Milman. 

“When Bowditch saw me carryin’ my first wagonload of quick 
silver past his place to Alpine, and learned what I'd found>ie 
almost shook himself to pieces like he was his own flivver, 

“Well, I was putting a little money in the Alpine bank tye 
so often, and some of the swells in town were invitin’ me to slay 
to supper, and some of the leaders of society there were dress 
up special for me. aes 

“My highest ambition was to buy a house in town, and ie 
under my own palm tree and windmill—every yard in Alpine tas 
a windmill bloomin’ like a big immense sunflower, for water dom 
there is what champagne is up here since prohibition extended the 
desert from coast to coast. 3 


“MTHEN one day a mining engineer wandered ontem 
property and asked a lot of questions and, pokes 


nose around a good deal. Pret’ soon he asked me if I didn twa 
to sell out. I said: ‘Not specially.’ So he offered me ten ti 
sand dollars for my claim. I nearly fell off my hoss onte@ 
neck, and I nearly laughed myself to death. I was thinking) 
all the things I could do with ten thousand dollars. Bue 
thought I was makin’ fun of his offer, and befo’ I couldj50 
down, he says: ‘Well, how about twenty thousand, then?) 
“I'd played one or two games of poker’ in my day, and Tas 
of learned to size up a bluffer who was pretendin’ his hang} 
not very good and just bettin’ easy to encourage the suckers 50 
I stopped laughin’ and threw a little bluff of my own. I : 
‘What do you mean, comin’ down here and belittlin’ my 
when I been polite to you?’ i 
“Well, it worked. When he bid fifty thousand, I ordered [um 
off the place. He said, ‘Seventy-five,’ and I told a greasers 
lead him to the road. He hoisted her to a hundred; and 15% 
‘I got no mo’ time to waste on you,’ and I rode off at top § 
The first big rock I turned, I stopped and peeked round, 
to death for fear I had pushed him to his limit. But there he 
come ridin’ after me; so I jammed the rowels into my caytse 
beat it for the little "dobe house I had put up. 
“Well, he got there soon after I did, and his fust words wee, 
‘A hundred and twenty-five.’ I says: ‘Light off and let meg 
you some supper. I hate to see a po’ crazy man gom & 
raound here.’ sillag wl 
“My greaser cook gave him some frijoles and tor 
coffee, and I gave him a genuine alfalfa cigar. Well, he wot 
let me go to sleep befo’ he’d pointed out how foolish it wi 
me to try to work that claim in all the heat and sweat, am alot 
no access to the rea! market. He told me that I ought to . 
and go to New York or Paris and have a good time. You 
the Baron Rothschilds down here eatin’ alkali,’ he says 
find them swellin’ round in Paris and Monte Carlo, like you" 
doin’ if you had any sense. I’m actin’ (Continued om page. 
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He was wondering less about her now than about the woman 
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She moved on, with Lamick in her train. 
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NO story published in recent months has attracted the 
attention that has been given Mr. Woolley’s “The 
Voice.” Here is another that seems destined to be no 
less generally discussed. 
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he stepped inside. Hawkins was never aggressive. +) a notes 
“Beg pardon—just a personal matter,” he stam- ja » Sah 
mered. It was a desperate thing he had come place fc 
to say. om. 7 
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HABBY young Mr. Hawkins knocked 
respectfully at the door of the presi- 









































Moving over to the president’s flat-top desk, P feld- 
he eae with the air of a man who had : ae? ote 
made up his mind: : “yn. octets ee cof 

“I've wanted for some time to have a talk vor Bt he + imagen Just so 
with you, Mr. Sanford. I—well, the fact is I peat Acheal 
can’t live on my salary. I—I’m married now.” gs ull need 

The president of the Iron Products Corporation leaned back and Hawkins darted a glance at the president and shifted im his Ms and | 
regarded his visitor tolerantly. Sanford liked to consider himself chair—sensing vaguely a note of sarcasm. He was not over burse you 
a student of types. astute. ns ott Ne 

“Congratulations,” he said; “I hadn’t heard the glad tidings, “IT thought,” he answered flushing, “that you might be willing You 
Hawkins. Sit down and tell me about it. Let me see—you are —that is, that I ought to be entitled—probably six hundred dol- Seni 
getting—?” lars.” ‘ | 

“Eighteen hundred.” Emboldened by this favorable reception, Sanford smiled indulgently. “I’m afraid you underestimate Bape 
Hawkins went on: “It’s a year since my last raise. In the the cost of traveling in a family car. However, with economy ag 
four years I’ve been supervisor of truck records my salary has you ought to get along for a time on twenty-four hundred. But a ye | 
gone up only fifty per cent.” . before we fix your salary at that minimum, Hawkins, perhaps reed 


The president sat for a minute contemplating his caller. Haw- you have claims to an additional increase. Suppose you tell me 


kins wore an air of small consequence, along with a ragged bow some things you’ve done to develop the efficiency of the truck et u 
tie and slightly worn trousers. records department.” ae se 

“Eighteen hundred,” repeated the president, thoughtfully. “Not A drop of perspiration appeared under Hawkins’ cowlick. I've me, 
a high salary, true enough, for a married man in this limousine worked very hard, Mr. Sanford; it’s been almost impossible 1 ppt 


age. And now that you're on the matrimonial tour, Hawkins, I get the other fellows up there to do their share. Nobody wanls Ha 
suppose we'll have to consider you in the six-cylinder class, as to work any more.” ; body ford thin 
well.” “Exactly! I’m glad you brought up that point. Everyoo 

Sanford was often thus whimsical and given to the use of wants more money, but who is willing to return anything @ 
picturesque imagery. “Marriage, of course, is a sound basis for ional for it? It’s hard to reconcile these two truths. Take } 









a salary raise,” he added. own case, Hawkins. Suppose you came to me and said, A Poa 
Hawkins was decidedly more at ease now. “Yes,” he agreed, Sanford, I need more money, but I realize that you must stikes 





married.” and I’ll guarantee to hand back six hundred dollars in 4 
“Quite right; and you’re fortunate in knowing where to come _ brains.’ ” T 

for it. Now in your own estimation, what additional salary Hawkins squirmed. Then he grabbed at a thought. “heal 

are you entitled to by virtue of your hymeneal contract?” truck records department is a routine one, Mr. Sanford. 
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looking at the wall; “it takes a lot of money these days to get something in return, Give me a raise of six hundred & sail 
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Dollars a Day 





there to—juggle your brains and invent things. 

a how I could Fi six hundred dollars’ worth of extra 
+ unless I put in half the night on overtime. 
Sanford waited a minute before answering ; then he sighed. 
jell, Hawkins, I waive the point. We'll concede you are right 
yssuming your department has reached its fullest develop- 

I'm sorry, because I'd hoped you might find grounds for 
nise of a few hundred dollars in addition to the six hundred 
which your marriage entitles you. But wait—before you go 

t to show you something.’ mk 
He took from his desk some large sheets of statistics. Sanford 
ays believed figures could best convince a jury. “The relative 
t of operating your end of the accounting division, Hawkins, 
; increased ninety-three per cent during your incumbency. Per- 
swe had reason to hope that the head of the department, whose 
n salary was constantly growing, might find ways— But I'll see 
Mt can be done for you. Come back tomorrow. 







. ELL, Hawkins, I’ve arranged to give you all the op- 
portunity you need,” said Sanford, next morning. 
jere agreed that there isn’t any chance for original work in 
department of truck records. Therefore you must concede 
ut except for your marriage you're not worth more than one 
ysand, eight hundred dollars to us. Of course we d consider it 
duty to shoulder the extra six hundred and retain you as chief 
that department—if there wasn’t a better way. 
Sanford’s eyes for a moment were half-humorous, half-auger- 
. When he chose he could bore into a man with double .X 


ics. 
“But really, Hawkins,” he went on, “I want to give you a 
ww.” All trace of irony was gone from his tone; he was deeply 
earnest. é : 

“We want our young men to progress—to believe in them- 
ives and develop. I’m going to give you a real chance, with 
possibilities. We don’t want our competent young men to 
hy in jerkwater jobs.. And to make the incentive worth while 
shall add a liberal increase to your estimate of your own value. 
ginning next Monday you will be secretary of the truck en- 
tering department, at a salary of three thousand, six hundred 
lars—with at least a year’s tenure of office.” 

Hawkins, standing at the other side of the desk, stared blankly 
the president. 

“The truck engineering department,” continued Sanford, 
give-you scope for all your ability. It’s on 
main highway—the State road for married men 
ws Wives want limousines. They’re doing big 
ings in the truck engineering department. It’s 
place for mere records—it’s a creative world of 
own. Truck engineering, Hawkins, is a tremen- 
field—” 












‘T-ah—excuse me, Mr. Sanford, but I don’t 
w anything about engineering.” 

“Just so! Of course I’ve considered that point. 
mire not an engineer—you don’t need to be. True, 
ull need to understand something about technical 
Ams and procedures: it'll require study. And of 

youll be expected to originate 

me or less; everybody up there does 

ou know that on a State road 

S usually drive fast.” 

ord “yrs distressed over the 
*» Mans dismay. “I want you to 
the job—want you to use sits tesding 
make good. Remember, your sal- 
been doubled. It’s a chance to 

$1 you.” 
He got up and reached for 
tat. “I must go. You'll 
ase me, Hawkins; I have 
‘ppointment,” he said 


pe Hawkins episode set 
that ing industriously, 

evening he asked the 
“iecutives of the corpo- 
m to come to his house. 
= , they went over 


: rset company had 


y ti = 
the total Toughly estimat 


‘cost at a million 
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“But don’t make the mistake of throwing all the blame on 
labor,” said Sanford. “There might have been ways to head off 
these calamities.” 

“Theoretical ways only,” argued Atkins, vice-president; “half- 
baked welfarism. All our strikes have come from the modern 
habit of grabbing something for nothing. Look at Kropak, in the 
enameling department. For years he and his freebooters have 
been getting the bacon without putting any money in the till. 
They’ve given us nothing additional in return for increased wages.” 

“We'll have to get rid of Kropak at all hazards,” said Mont- 
gomery, superintendent. 

“Sometimes I wonder whether Kropak and his crowd are bigger 
raiders than the rest of us,” observed Sanford. “Yes, they’ve 
doubled their wages without giving us any more in production; 
but we have driven the elephant into the public’s yard, to feed off 
its garden. We give our customers less than half for the same 
price. In addition, the people have paid for our strikes.” 

“What else could we do?” demanded Atkins, hotly. “Your 
basis of comparison is fallacious, when you liken us to Kropak and 
his soviet. Must we feed that confounded elephant ourselves— 
how could we?” Se 

“‘Superficially, your argument seems water-tight,” returned San- 
ford. “But its premises are wrong. I believe the company has 
a responsibility in preventing raids by Kropak’s crowd.” 

“The moment you try to prevent it,” insisted Atkins, “you 
declare war—shut down the factory and ruin us.” 

Sanford was silent a minute. They were gathéred in the library 
of his home on the hill. Quite a famous library it was—for San- 
ford had been a collector of books for many years. His shelves 
were especially rich in phjlosophy. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle— 
this great trio lived there. The unwritten, but immortal, philo- 



































“This is no place for any 
girl,” she said many times 
a day. “It’s slavery; that's 


what it is.” 
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sophic code of Epictetus, compiled by his pupil, had for years 
been Sanford’s almost daily guide. Kant, Descartes, Rousseau, 
and Bacon all lived in that library. Even the most modern of all, 
the industrial philosophers Taylor and Gantt, were in evidence. 

The eyes of the president now rested on the philosophy section. 
“It may be,” he said, “that our logic hasn’t kept pace with the 
world. I fear we haven’t brought our philosophy down to date. 
After all, Atkins, the old philosophies simply need adaptation, Hu- 
man nature hasn’t changed.” 

The vice-president was impatient. He leaned forward in his 
chair and glared across at his chief through the twirling tobacco 
smoke. 

“I'd like to see you apply any philosophy, ancient or modern, 
to Kropak,” he declared. 

“When I was a boy,” returned Sanford, “I was forbidden to 
go swimming in the deep hole back of the sawmill. Whenever 
I was caught, father applied his philosophy externally. We've 
been doing pretty much the same thing with Kropak. I'd like to 
experiment—to inoculate him hypodermically with a newer philos- 
ophy.” 

He stood up suddenly, his gaze sweeping the group. “It’s a 
simple philosophy of personal effort! Yet for lack of it today 
the world faces chaos. We cannot much longer survive Kropak’s 
theories that workmen may drive their labor steeds into the in- 
dustrial granary and haul away its stores without leaving so. much 
as a promissory note. Nor can we continue our own comfortable 
philosophy of passing along the burglary.” 

Sanford was not often excited, but now he strode across the 
room and back. 

“T tell you, we’ve got to get out of,the ‘hands up!’ game, or 
before many years the public will put the handcuffs on this 
plant and get along withowt us. Somehow we must find a way 
to get value received from our men, and at the same time give 
our customers full value. We’ve got to use our heads to do it. 
We need to stick to the old theorem that to gain permanent suc- 
cess, a business must benefit, not oppress, mankind.” 


NTONIO KROPAK spoke eight languages—and this 

alone gave him tremendous power over the polyglot 
mass of workers at the Iron Products plant. At various times 
the company had employed foreign-speaking detectives to investi- 
gate Kropak’s teachings, and Sanford had reams of reports. The 
undesirability of the man was evident; his linguistic ability seemed 
to make him especially dangerous. Yet the company had found it 
impossible to discharge him without stirring the animosity of the 
Fraternity of Amalgamated Languages, of which Kropak was 
grand chief and organizer. Ostensibly this society was not a labor 
body, but it wielded a deep undercurrent of influence; it was 
made up‘ of soviet romancers. 

On the day following the conference at the president’s house, 
Sanford went to the enameling department and paused casually 
to talk with Kropak—a little man physically, but possessed of 
energy violently aggressive. Privately, Sanford called him the 
Katydid—he was everlastingly busy, but they didn’t know how 
to catch him. And despite his curious ability with strange tongues, 
Kropak was seriously lacking in schooling. 

“Morning, Kropak,” said Sanford, at the former’s bench. 
“Things running smoothly in the Fraternity?” 

Kropak turned from his work and looked up at the big fellow. 
The two were grotesquely disproportionate in size—and appar- 
ently quite as far apart in brain equipment. Kropak had never 
given evidence of possessing a conscious philosophy along the lines 
dominating Sanford’s thoughts. Now the Katydid’s eyes were 
menacing for a moment. Then his face relaxed into a sarcastic 
squint. 

“The Fraternity itself gets along,” he answered; “but its mem- 
bers mostly have a hard time. Last night we had a meeting, and 
you couldn’t guess what we talked about. Potatoes, for one 
thing!” 

From his pocket he took a sheet of paper on which figures 
were scrawled. “Look! Potatoes, six dollars a bushel! Beef, 
seventy cents. How can we live?” 


Producing a newspaper clipping, he went on: “See! Our friends, 


the tailors, get ten dollars a day; bricklayers, twelve; drivers of 
ash wagons, ten-fifty. Why must we work longer on piece rates 
that average under seven dollars? Are we poorer trash than street 
cleaners, who get seven-fifty?” 

Sanford seated himself.on a box. He had not come to argue, 
but he meant to couch his proposition in plain terms. 

“Kropak, isn’t it possible that one man can be worth more than 
another, or. one group more than another group? Are all men 
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T'en Dollars any 
like nails in a keg—of equal value? Are ashmen really 
fifty a day, or isn’t such pay out of proportion to their g 
and value to the people? A million men could drive an aay 
On the other hand, it’s easy to see how such a driver todm 
be worth twice ten-fifty tomorrow, if he invented, say, 
ash wagon—contributed constructive thought to the puk 
vantage.” g 

Kropak laid down his brush, his grouch flaring up; bugs 
gave him no chance to answer. a 

“Now see here, Kropak, take your own case. Suppge 
through this plant in search of a man for a respon ible: 
stairs, and happen to pick you! What would you say#} 
you a hundred dollars a week?” ie 

“You're talking imagination,” said Kropak, surprised 
toes and beef are not bunk.” a 

“No; nor is this hot air. I want to show you how dm 
is to believe men are worth more money just because they 
to some particular class—like enamelers or ash haulen 
can’t establish men’s values by organizing class di 
when the tailors and street cleaners think they've gotg 
by the tail, their money stops coming—because in the end 
must pay, and there will be nothing to pay with. There 
a better basis for values. But no matter. To me, Kram 
are worth more than ten dollars a day—because you 
languages. Listen! I want you up in the foreign de 
I believe you'll be worth a hundred dollars a week upt 

Kropak looked up at the chief through angry amazem 
all his petty leadership he had never considered himselfy 
as a workman, from the other human nails in the enamm 
But here in a minute his theory was shattered. 2 

“You talk fun,” he said; “you call it a joke!” ee 

“The best joke you ever heard, Kropak—a joke om 
you put on yourself. It’s absurd to think you’re wort 
dollars a day. In the foreign department even a hundl 
a week wouldn’t be much.” Ee 

Kropak’s eyes began to glitter. “If you're not 
ness,” he retorted, ‘“‘what you want of me up there?” 

“To write letters—translate. We mean to ineré 
eign business—France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, the 
South America.” 

“I speak the languages, but you wouldn’t like 
them,” said Kropak, almost whining. Z 

“Ah! Now you get down to: brass tacks. Mem: 
alike, are they? Some men speak and write many ® 
easily as a horse trots. If you could write as welk™ 
these tongues, you’d be worth to us—let us say tem 
year.” : 

Kropak’s incredulity was funny. “You make off 
he cried, with rising anger. a 

“Wait!” interrupted Sanford, getting up and laying 
Kropak’s trembling arm. “Beginning tomorrow, I gu 
hundred dollars a week for a year—in the foreign’ 
If at the end of that time you’re worth two huna 
we'll change the contract. If not, you come back @ 
the enameling department, at ten dollars a day—-t 
place on yourself. There’s only one condition—you® 
Grand Chief of the Amalgamated Languages. TU2 
you find anything worth while in your attempt to m™ 
worth two hundred dollars a week, I want you to pas 
ence along to the others; to prove that men are WOR 
earn—not merely what they demand.” % 

| Pap eno McQUIRK worked in the bolt anda 
department. 

“This is no place for any girl,” she said many? 
her companions. “It’s slavery—that’s what it 
day after day, twisted over these benches till we g@ 
like a grasshopper. Why don’t somebody invent ® 
spect by machinery? What do they take us for, @ 
our eyes and corns on our fingers, and ruin our comp 
in this hole?” a 

Yet Miss McQuirk did her work extraordinarily? 
the asseverations concerning her eyesight, she posses 
ally keen mechanical eye. And notwithstanding Teps 
tions that her spine was bowing, she was straight ane 
over, her countenance was more blooming than 
have made it. a 

The foreman of the bolt and nut inspection # 
expressed the opinion that Lizzie McQuirk would max 
jack president of a woman’s college—so good Was 5 
and advising. oe 
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“Ought to have been a schoolma’am, at least—she’d take it 
out of the sassy ones and the boneheads. She’d learn ’em to do 
things right, you can bet. Listen to her holler right now about 
them bolts Annie Wiggens passed as A One. ‘I hope to heaven 
you get a husband as bum as your work!’ said Lizzie, and she 
junked most of them rods.” 

Miss McQuirk’s disposition continued to go to the bad, how- 
ever, and only her unerring inspection work saved her from the 
foreman’s discard. They used her especially in checking up the 
other girls. She got samples from all the benches, and if anyone 
did indifferent work, Lizzie showed them up. Naturally she wasn’t 
popular—nevertheless she was admired for her clever tongue and 
accurate eyes and fingers. 

Sanford had never even heard of Miss McQuirk until he set 
out to find further subjects for his experiment with the philosophy 
of personal effort. True, he had often been through the inspec- 
tion department, casting passing glances on the long rows of girls. 
Oddly, he recalled afterward, he had measured them by the same 
standard Kropak had used—all uniform hairpins on the same 
card. Never had he reflected that among them might be girls 
worth to the company many times what they were getting. 

But now Sanford’s attention fell on Miss McQuirk. He sent for 
her, and she came to his office in an insolent mood, imagining he 
would give her “the hook” for the strike she was fomenting among 
the inspection girls. 

“Miss McQuirk,” be said, “I am organizint a new department 
of inspections, and I’ve picked you for manager. It will include 
bolts and nuts, and all products in departments D, F, G, and J. 
Ultimately we may make it still bigger; perhaps cover all the 
plant. But the great trouble is to find a competent person to run 
it. That is always the trouble, Miss McQuirk, in whatever we 
set out to do. The big problem is te find efficient managers.” 

Miss McQuirk gasped. 

“Haven’t you tied your horse to the wrong post?” she inquired 
finally, with hauteur. “My name’s Lizzie McQuirk. - It’s a case of 
mistaken identity.” 

“Perhaps!” agreed Sanford drily, falling easily into the girl’s 
mental gait. “I admit it may be a mistake. But in that case I take 
all the chances. If I place a false value on you, the company loses. 
But you seem to have sufficient ability for the purposes we are 
trying out—though the process of training you will be expensive. 
Now if you agree with me regarding your basic qualifications, 
please name a price for your services.” 

Miss McQuirk’s impudence was suddenly tamed; her arrogant 
cyes grew meek. 

“I don’t know where you get that stuff,” she returned. 
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She recovered some of her flippancy, smirked at the presig 
and struck a pose in her chair. ; 

“It’s more than three years since I came to work in the inas 
tion room, and I’m not exactly a fool. I knew well enough I 
better than most of ’em, or the foreman—that little lobster 
twangs through his nose—wouldn’t have made me check ‘ep 
I guess I was born that way—making folks toe the mare 
lieve me, it gets my goat to see things going through ¥ 
Even at home— But I guess you don’t care about that 
I've had a fight on my hands all the time. Yesterday gay 
didn’t read the riot to one hussy—a muchly powdered litiehias 
who called me down proper for bawling out her rotten y ott j 

Miss McQuirk ‘was back on a familiar plane now, Hee 
eyes flamed at Sanford. e 

“Yet there’s a lot of those girls who try mighty hard iim 
the company discovers ’em only when they do it wre on he 
they get the eagle eye then! And say, this is the first time; 
three years that I got any bouquets myself. I begin to thm 
am pretty good, and I guess I'll take you up—if you'te mg 
square, and there isn’t any game back of it. If there’s one th 
I’m cut’out for, I tell you, it’s making folks sweat for doing thing 
wrong. But I want those who do it right to get something besids 
the stony eye.” 

She tossed her imperious reddish head. “Since you ask » 
price, Mr. Sanford, I’m not going to be stingy. If I'm $0 gon 
as all that, I bet I’m worth forty dollars a week! What& 
you say?” 

“T’ll take you at your own terms,” acquiesced Sanford, “withs 
bonus of a thousand dollars at the end of the year if you mit 
good. And it’ll be up to you, Miss McQuirk, to devise plans ig 
recognizing good work all down the line, and rewarding persoul 
effort. That’s the spirit we’re trying to develop.” 

“God help you!” said Miss McQuirk. “There’s not much fi 
left any more.” 

With growing enthusiasm Sanford went further along, careful 
ferreting out the subjects for his experiment—and incidentaly 
discovering more things about his factory than he had dreamed 

In line for this unexpected attention from the president ™ 
cold Jim Hammer, who ran elevator Number Seven. Sanit 
discovered that certain disgruntled workmen were citing Jim 
a horrible example of the treatment the company accorded ¢ 
employees. “Old Faithful” they called him. On one job 
this time without a promotion! True, Jim had begun at twelm 
dollars a week and was now getting twenty-six for the same wil 
—but what was twenty-six dollars these days?” 

“Jim,” said the president, riding up on (Continued on page 





AGAIN the bland Heywood Achison appears upon the 
scene, as cool and as calculating as ever, though this time 
in a different réle, as — 
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dated from one of the most perilous moments 
of his career. 


Weer RAMSEY’S acquaintance with Coombs 
Rather proof against any manifestation of “nerves,” he yet 


pee ever review the circumstances without a sensation of chill 


e 
& 
: 


the 


wn his spine—the evening rush hour in a subway sta- 
nom; the p ed throngs along the platform; the deep rumble of 

ung express train. As it rounded the curve, he thought 
as a mighty. dragon with great green and yellow 


(Ks Be 


I ig thunderously from its black cavern. 
pees 2 sudden surge forward of the crowd about him; an 
splanted squarely in his back with a fierce thrust, and 


twee cown headlong, sprawling across the tracks. He heard 

my We-damor of confusion above him—hoarse shouts and a 

ll, hysterical scream—muffled by the roar of the 

express. He felt the rush of wind stirred up in ad- 

mé train: But half-stunned, he was still incapable of 

almost as quickly as he fell, a man, swift and agile as a 

leaped from the platform and seizing Ramsey under the arms, 

“seu him into the narrow space between the supporting pillars 
of the tracks. 

string of black cars came to a grinding stop, and train- 

am and shouted about them. With the aid of these, 

"ped and his rescuer got back to the platform; and when he 

~ +4 inquiring officials that he was neither bent on cuicide 

ming any damages, Wallace was glad to get away from 

inate Press and to limp up an exit stairway on his com- 

ne am. Although pretty well shaken and bruised, he had 

i relief 4 hasty cuts or sprains, and he drew a grateful breath 


rn oo, emerged into the electric-spangled animation of 
naw ing. 
ree mle now?” The man relaxed the steadying hold he had 
2? He Ramsey. “Or would you rather have me tag 
eave elanced around a bit warily. “They're not apt to 
eon the street, of course; still—” 
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“They?” Ramsey questioned sharply. 

“Sure. You don’t think the shove that sent you off the plat- 
form was an accident, do you? I tell you, I saw the fellow’s arm 
go out. I didn’t get to see any more of him than that; I went 
after you. But you can take it from me, some one was trying 
to bump you off.” 

Ramsey frowned. The assertion unpleasantly strengthened 
an impression he had gained from two or three recent experiences 
——nothing so obvious as this, yet close shaves from accident or 
injury which it was hard to attribute wholly to chance.. He had 
tried to put the suspicion away from him, had refused to consider. 
it seriously; the idea of a vendetta against him seemed so utterly 
fantastic. But here apparently was a positive and definite con- 
firmation. 

Involuntarily he cast a quick look about him as the other man 
had done, then jerked his head toward a taxi standing at the curb. 

“Let’s get out of this,” he said. “I had an engagement for 
dinner, but don’t feel in the mood to keep it now. And you 
offered to see me on my way. Suppose, if you’ve nothing else 
on hand, that we dine together tonight; then we can talk things 
over at our leisure. My name is Ramsey, by the way, Wallace 
Ramsey.” 

“Mine’s Coombs,” returned the other. “And ‘dine’ sounds good 
to me.” 

He gave an appraising glance at Ramsey as he spoke, taking in 
the latter’s general air of prosperity and well-being, which only 
money in the pockets and the certainty of more to draw on if 
needed can bestow; then he followed the other to the waiting 
cab, and helped him aboard. 

Inside the taxi, Ramsey leaned back a little dizzily against the 
cushions and closed his eyes; he still felt the shock of his recent 
experience, and the revelation connected with it naturally did not 
add to his peace of mind. 

Only once did he break silence during their short drive of five 
or six biocks, and then it was to voice an inquiry regarding his 
assailant. 
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“You say, you only saw the man’s arm,” he probed. “But you 
could tell something from that, couldn’t you? Was he young or 
old? Well or roughly dressed? Would you,” with a suggestion 
of eagerness, “describe him as a professional man—a lawyer, per- 
haps?” 

Coombs shook his head. 

“T couldn’t answer, not if I was under oath. You see,” 
apologetically, “it was all over so quick, just like a flash; and 
my mind was more on saving you, than taking notice of him.” 

“Of course,” Ramsey agreed gratefully; “and small chance of a 
quarrel between us on that score. It’s due entirely to your 
presence of mind and pluck that I’m sitting here alive and whole, 
and don’t think that I forget it. I can’t thank you—not in words. 

“Tt was only,” he reverted, “that I thought you might have 
caught some sort of snapshot impression of the man that would 
aid us as a clue in fixing his identity.” 

“No.” Coombs again shook his head. “It might have been a 
lawyer; it might have been a longshoreman. For all I can say, 
it might have been a Chink or an Indian in full war paint. I’d 
like to help you, Mr. Ramsey, but honestly I can’t.” 


HE subject was dropped; and a moment or two later they 
drew up before the place to which Ramsey had directed 
the chauffeur, a restaurant not too smart, but where the food was 
excellent, and they could talk without the interruption of music. 
By this time Ramsey had recovered sufficiently to take a less 
absorbing interest in his own sensations and to feel some stirrings 
of curiosity in regard to the man who had so intrepidly risked his 
life to save that of a stranger. After he had led the way to a 
small table in a secluded alcove and had ordered a substantial 
dinner—Coombs’ tastes, he found, were most catholic; anything 
suited him that could be served quickly—he tried to appraise his 
new acquaintance without appearing to make too close a scrutiny. 
He had already been struck by a sort of indefinable resemblance 
in the man to himself, but now he came to the conclusion that it 
lay more in outline than in feature. They were of about the same 
height and build, and the shape of the head and face was similar, 
but there the likeness ended. Ramsey was dark, but Coombs 
was swarthy. Ramsey’s eyes were steady and contemplative; 
Coombs’ were quick and glancing, roaming everywhere and seeing 
everything. 

He was a thoroughly urban specimen, conveying the impression 
somehow that he knew more of cities, especially on their seamy 
side, than of the open country. His was the cosmopolitanism of 
the born rover, with a ready adaptability to whatever circum- 
stances came his way. His clothes although well-made were 
shabby; his boots were broken; and there was a yellowish pallor 
on his face and a sinking in of the cheeks which suggested that 
he had known a recent season of rigorous fasting, a fact which 
was further attested by the famished way in which he fell upon 
his food when it was brought. 

Ramsey noticed, though, after the soup was finished and a 
thick, juicy steak which followed had been served, that Coombs 
winced in attempting to manipulate his portion, and transferred 
his knife from his right hand to his left. 

“Twisted my elbow a bit back there in the subway,” he ex- 
plained in response to the other’s inquiring glance, but scoffed 
when Ramsey urged him to see a doctor. “It’s nothing,” he 
demurred; “get well by itself in no time. About all the difference 
it makes is to convert me into a ‘south-paw’ for a few days.” 

And really it was remarkable to see how adroitly he handled 
both knife and fork with only the single hand. 

“Why, you’re ambidextrous!” exclaimed Ramsey. 

Coombs nodded indifferently. Indeed, his mouth was too full 
te do much more, and evidently he regarded it as better employed 
than a discussion either of his disabilities or his talents. The 
meal consequently progressed almost entirely in silence, until at 
last the coffee appeared; and then, availing himself of Wallace’s 
cigarettes, he became more loquacious. 

“First real food I’ve had in quite a while,” he observed thought- 
fully. ‘Had a long streak of bad luck—bad luck all around.” 

“Well,” smiled Ramsey, “the only sure thing about luck, they 
say, is that it is bound to change. Perhaps I can help turn the 
tide.” 

The man seemed to consider, twisting the cigarette about in his 
slim fingers. 

“T don’t want to be paid for pulling you off those tracks,” he 
scrupled. “That was nothing much. But I’m up against it, no 
denying that, Mr. Ramsey; and I would like a job around New 
York here for a while. Have you a valet?” 

A valet! That explained his cosmopolitanism, the near-gentle- 
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man air of him, but yet not wholly. Ramsey rather prideg 
self on his ability to guess a man’s calling at a glan E 
far he had been quite unable to classify Coombs; even § 
of valeting fitted him only sketchily. 

“I don’t know.” Wallace looked dubious. “I’ve scrame 
without one so far. You see, although I’m living now in aly 
apartment, I travel a good deal, and I’ve learned to @& 
well for myself. To tell the truth, I’m afraid you wou 
enough to occupy you.” 

“T think I could make myself useful,” urged Coombe 
a pretty good cook too—nothing fancy, you know; bub 
please you, I’m sure. I could also,” with that half-impnde 
of his eyes, “wear any half-worn clothes you have, We 
enough of a size to be twins.” 3 

“T’ve noticed that too,” said Ramsey. “Well, if you 
come with me, I'll not say no; I’ve been getting pretty bady 
all around. When do you want to start?” ae 

“Now,” replied Coombs promptly. “Nowhere else ¢ 
was planning on a night up in Van Cortland Park when 
you. And I’m carrying everything I’ve got on my back? 

Ramsey was surprised. He had not imagined it wag 
near so bad as that with his companion. But Coop 
jaughed at his expressions of solicitude. He had evident 
in tighter corners. ‘ 

“You'll come with me tonight, anyhow,” said Ramsey deg 
“Then you can leave or stay as you please. My life@ 
worthless enough to others, but it’s distinctly valuable toa 
since you’ve saved it, I want you to let me—” 3 

He reached for his bill-fold, but Coombs stretched a @ 
ing hand across the table. 3 

“No need of that, Mr. Ramsey,” he protested. “If 9g 
me money,” twitching his nose whimsically, “it would be 
roundabout way of presenting it to a lot of poker sharks am 
book men. I’d rather keep fit, and earn it. I want to& 
His face became serious, even dark for a moment. “And 
I'm not a bad valet; I can pull all that, “Beg pardon, gf 
‘Do you wish your morning coat?’ stuff all right, if I have 

“Besides,” he added as a clinching argument, sigm 
lowering his voice, “you oughtn’t to be alone, sir. hoev 
responsible for that business tonight isn’t going to rest 
with a failure. They'll be trying it again, and you might 
very convenient to have some one close at hand.” ee 

Wallace started. Diverted by Coombs’s chatter, thats 
phase of his late adventure had temporarily slipped lisa 
Nor could he dismiss it as a mere bugaboo, a trumpem 
imaginary danger. The more he reflected upon the @ 
events which had culminated in that evening’s attack, 
he was convinced that he was the object of a directedm 
liberate hostility. 

After all, it would be rather comfortable to have will 
fellow so alert and resourceful as Coombs had shown it 

So the bargain was concluded, and in their new relation 
master and man the two betook themselves to Ramsey’ 
a feeling of mutual satisfaction. 

UT the next morning when he awoke, Wallace’ 

question what he had let himself in for. Hea 
under his roof a fellow of whom he knew nothing, andy 
though he talked a good deal and on all manner of subject 
safed precious little information regarding himself—a a 
certainly; perhaps a thief, a drunkard, or a fugitive 
It would have been more the part of common sense 10% 
the man a reward and have ended the matter then and 

He could hear Coombs stirring about in the kitchen, a 
to him with a half-notion to rescind the arrangement # 
entered into. Almost immediately Coombs appeared, 
perfectly appointed breakfast tray. ; “3 

“T rather thought you wouldn’t feel like getting up ® 
ing, sir, after that jolt you had last night; so I had &% 
ready for you,” he explained as he busied himself in f 
shades and wheeling the tea table up to Ramsey's DeGes 

Insensibly Ramsey found his doubts and ill-humor 
under the influence of these cheerful, capable ministra® 
food, too, when he came to taste of it, was delicious, # 
ceed from the soggy, half-congealed breakfasts ‘he ii 
the custom of having sent up to him from the restal 
It began to seem as if, instead of the incubus he i 7 
was harboring an angel unawares. o 

And as time went on, he inclined more and more t® % 
unawares theory. His apartment became 4 place ok 
order; he no longer wasted weary minutes In S€@KN™™ 
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“Feel safe now, or would you rather have me tag along ? They'se 
not apt to start anything on the street, of course; 
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belongings and cursing the perversity of inanimate things; his 
meals were invariably appetizing and on time. Coombs was easy 
and unobtrusive, and his conversation, when Ramsey was in the 
mood for it, had a racy tang which h& employer found refresh- 
ing and amusing. 

In this agreeable atmosphere, Ramsey found too that his own 
efficiency was"increased. He was an American who had spent a 
good share of his life abroad, and was now in this country he let 
it be known, doing some special work for one of the French 
periodicals. Not that he was dependent upon this, he explained, 
for he had inherited asfair-sized fortune; but he was an energetic 
person with a talent for observation, and the billet suited his 
somewhat nomadic temperament. 

Indeed, the very smoothness and tranquillity of his life after 
Coombs came began to pall a little. Waxing fat like Jeshurun, he 
was inclined to kick. His days were without thrill or excitement; 
everything that he needed was always at his hand; all his wants 
were anticipated and provided for. Even that sinister happening 
in the subway faded as a hint of impending menace. The weeks 
passed, and there was no further circumstance which could, even 
by conjecture, be twisted into a move against him. There were 
times when Wallace questioned pretty strongly whether Coombs, 
in spite of his positive assertion, might not have been mistaken, or 
might not for his own advantage have exaggerated the actual 


And then one day something occurred which suddenly broke the 
even tenor of existence, and had a far-reaching effect upon the 
lives of both Ramsey and his valet. 

It started with a letter which Ramsey received at breakfast 
time, and which seemed to exert a peculiarly 
perturbing influence upon him. He rose ab- 
ruptly from the table on reading it, although 
his meal was scarcely half-finished, and passed 
at once into his study. Not to work, however, 
although the morning was the time he usually 
spent at his desk. Coombs could hear him 
inside, pacing up and down the floor and mov- 
ing restlessly about. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock he closed the 
door of communication between his study and 
the rest of the apartment, another unusual 
thing for him to do, and shortly thereafter 
answered a telephone cali, speaking in so 
guarded a tone that what he said would have 
been quite indistinguishable six feet from the 
instrument. 

After this he was more like 
himself, but still showed a 
sort of preoccupied excite- 
ment, and started up as on 
an impulse in the middle of 
luncheon to hurry away to 
his bank. 

Returning a half-hour or 
so later, he spent the rest of 
the afternoon fidgeting un- 
easily about the apartment 
until five o’clock when, as if 
unable to stand the inaction 
any longer, he seized his hat 
and stick and went out, tell- 
ing Coombs that he was go- 
ing for a long walk and 
would not be back for dinner. 

At a quarter after six, he 
Was swinging around a cor- 
ner into one of the cross 
streets of the upper West 
Side, his quick, nervous stride 
undiminished, when his foot a 
encountered a banana peel 
dropped by some careless 
urchin, and he went down 
with a crash to the sidewalk. 

A sharp, sickening pain at the knee half-numbed him for a moment, 
and as he struggled to arise, the agony became so intense that 
he slumped back white-lipped and impotent. 

Then a strong arm was thrown around him as a support and 
he heard a familiar voice making solicitous inquiries. Even his 
suffering gave way for a minute to incredulous amazement. 

“Coombs!” he gasped. “How did you happen to be here?” 


y strange! What is your 
eory regarding it >” 
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“Oh, I often follow you about,” confessed the valet 
so reckless, Mr. Ramsey. And I’ve never been able to gina 
the sight of that fellow pushing you into the subway, Baw 
me,” he interrupted himself, “are you badly hurt, sir?” = 9 

“It’s my knee,” Ramsey groaned. A crowd had eo ted by 
this time, and with the aid of one or two husky fellows ie 
lifted to his feet. “I don’t believe I can stand on it” * 
laxed weakly in the grasp of his supporters with another an 
of pain. Then, as a church clock in the neighborhoods 
the quarter-hour, he steadied himself and set his teeth, 

“No matter about that,” he said feverishly. “I'll manageun 
how. Coombs, get me a taxi.” be 

“Oh, you mustn’t, Mr. Ramsey,” Coombs protested 
mustn’t think of it. A thing of that kind might cripple gp 
life, unless you give it immediate attention. There’s a quae 
office right across the way here. At least, see what he haste 
about it.” = 

But what the doctor had to say was anything but encoun 
to Ramsey’s purpose. The injury was pronounced a severem 
in which some of the ligaments had been torn loose, andi 
unless immediate treatment were given, might result in thep 
serious consequences. 

“But I have an important engagement,” expostulated Rimmer 
“something that simply cannot be postponed. I'll be bade 
in half an hour.” - 

He struggled to get up as he spoke, but only to sink bacewh 
face convulsed and the sweat beading out across his forehead, 

“T can’t do it!” he exclaimed despairingly. 5 

Coombs leaned forward with an odd little glint in his eye 

“Isn’t it something that I might be able to attend tg May 
sir?” Be 
Ramsey glanced up sharply, hesitated a second, then, titi 
the doctor asked if Coombs and himself might be left aloneiit 
moment. ee 

But even after the doctor had stepped aside, it seemed dit 
for Ramsey to bring himself to speak. Finally, his face 
scarlet, he plunged into an explanation. < 

“Coombs,” he said, “at one time in my life I was foolmm 
and cad enough to write some letters to a lady who had gv 
absolutely no encouragement to do so. They were harmless 
tent, the mere outpourings of a lovesick boy, but so open me 
construction that to have them go astray might result mt 
consequences.” 

He paused and drew his breath sharply between his tem 
whether from physical suffering or in reprobation of his folly 
would have been hard to say. 

“These letters were stolen by a maid’ # 
went on, “who has finally agreed to mm 
them for a price, and it was to meet het 
close the bargain that I was bound tog 
when I had to run into this. And the Gam 
of it is,” he writhed, “that she has tem 
ened, unless I appear promptly and pay 
the sum demanded, she will dispose of 
letters to—well, in another quarter.” 
“It’s simple enough then, isn’t it, sit? 
I’ve got to do is to see her in your 
and after explaining how you've bea 
vented from coming, tell her that shelliat 
to make a new appointment. If you 
let me know where you were to meet Bf 
and how to pick her out, I'll—" 
“No,” Ramsey broke im 
“She’s a suspicious creature. 
I was trying to play some trick on Be 
be apt to disappear as she did before 
been trying to get in touch with her 
months, you see. She left the place where she was & 
ployed without notice, and either through revenge @ 
the idea of realizing on them she took these letters 
-Ever since, I have been endeavoring to trace her. 
advertised, and employed private detectives, ane 
all sorts of clues— but without success until this! 
when she sent me a letter arranging for a telephone 
versation in which she stated her terms. . i 

“No,” he repeated emphatically; “I can’t lose this 
must have those letters. If I disappoint her or ask for 4 
ponement, there’s no telling what she’ll do. I've got to & 
you. I’ve got to get there!” | aa 

“Let me do it for you,” offered Coombs, “—that 1s, if youre 
afraid to trust me with the money.” 4 
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Ramsey dismissed any idea of that sort with a contemptuous 
sniff; Coombs’ honesty had been proved on too many occasions. 
Nevertheless, he shook his head. 

“she insists on dealing with me in person. She stipulated those 
two conditions—that I come myself, and come alone.” 

Even so, sir, it might be managed.” Coombs’ tone was 
almost urgently persuasive. “Half the time the people down at 

apartment house don’t know which of us is which; the hall- 
boys are forever calling me Mr. Ramsey. It’s the clothes and 
the general resemblance; and then, if I do say it myself, sir, I 
have caught quite your air. Where were you to meet this 
woman?” he added. 4 

 amsey gave a street number not more than a dozen blocks 
distant from where they were. 

It’s a drug-store,” he explained, “and I am to wait for her 
, ide 3 revolving bookcase which contains the circulating 


he at's “easy.” Coombs displayed a mounting enthusiasm for 
7 Seopa I'll stand with my face toward the books, pick- 
mg them out of the case and glancing them over, until she shows 
oa comes toward me. Then she’ll either do business with me, 
else T'll follow her and find where she hangs out. Trust me 
Mot to let her get away.” ; 
Speddient, Pondered a moment. After all, it was not so wild an 
ieeen a$ it sounded. He could remember little of the maid’s 
rance except that she was tall and light with gray eyes; 
ce Dot fair to suppose that she remembered as 
fees! liken and might readily be deceived by the more than 
: ery of Coombs to himself? Faced by his dis- 
can’ Ps osha absence of any better suggestion, he yielded 
the money msent and handed over the envelope containing 


By be careful, though, and make no mistake,” he 
with this < woman’s name. is Sands, Ella Sands.” And he 
: such identifying data as he could recall. 
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A minute or two later there was the thud of a body falling to the floor. 


Coombs’ attention, however, seemed to be more concerned with 
the money in the envelope. He was running his thumb over the 
enclosed sheaf of bills as he counted them. 

“Five thousand!” He glanced up. “Isn’t that pretty steep, 
sir?” 

“Of course, it’s steep. If it was only myself that was threatened, 
I’d see this Sands woman—” He broke off abruptly as he noted 
a significant tightening of the lines about Coombs’ mouth. 

“But no haggling, mind,” he adjured sternly. “If she turns 
over the letters, pay her and let her go. There are two of them, 
in my handwriting and on my special note paper; you can’t make 
a mistake. After all, it’s a cheap enough price to pay for freedom 
from the sleepless nights and all the anxiety and worry that the 
things have been costing me. 

“And now,’—he glanced hurriedly at his watch,—“on your 
way. You’ve just about time to get there. 

“Or, wait!’? He called Coombs back as he started for the door. 
“Tt seems absurd, I know—a perfectly respectable drug-store in a 
quiet, residential quarter, and in broad daylight—but it has struck 
me that the thing may possibly be a trap. There’s a connection— 
I can’t stop to explain it now—between this woman and the per- 
son I suspect of responsibility for those attacks against me. Better 
take this with you.” He opened his hand to show a small auto- 
matic which he had drawn from his coat pocket. 

But Coombs backed away with a quick shake of the head. 

“I’m safer without it, sir. They’d get me just the same, if 
that’s the idea. And having a weapon would make it look black 
for me in case of trouble. But. there wont be any trouble,” he 
laughed reassuringly. “I'll have my eyes peeled and my ears open, 
and at the first funny move it’ll be ‘safety first’ for me, and a 
quick get-away.” 

So with a gay wave of the hand and a promise to be back in” 
less than no time, he started away, making such good speed that 
it still lacked ten minutes to the appointed hour when he arrived 
at his destination. (Continued on page 142) 
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The story so far: 


NTIL long after midnight Beth Elder, greatly dis- 
turbed over the frequent indiscretions of her 
younger sister Lyn, waits up for Lyn’s return from 

a motorcar ride with Curt Shelling, a middle-aged purchasing- 
agent for a Pittsburgh steel mill, a person of dissolute habits. 

Since the death of their mother, Beth has sought to safeguard 
her sister in every way—in spite of a spirited resentment on 
Lyn’s part. Past experience has taught Beth the futility of en- 
listing her father’s aid; she has never been able to arouse in him 
more than good-natured indifference. Lyn had defiantly admitted 
to Beth that she was “only playing the game” with Shelling and 
that she had no intention of marrying him. 

When Lyn at length returns from her ride, Beth hears her 
sobbing bitterly. After much persuasion Lyn tells her that Elsie 
Barnard, a notoriously malicious gossip, her husband and Trav 
Hartley—whose father owns the Crescent Furnaces, where Beth 
is employed, and who is in love with Beth—have seen Lyn and 
Shelling leaving a hotel in Chilicothe, many miles distant, at mid- 
night. In a moment of panic, hoping to hide her identity, Lyn 
had turned up the collar of her new coat—not realizing until too 
late that the precaution only provoked suspicion. 

Beth quiets Lyn’s fears. Lyn’s coat had never been worn be- 
fore; it would fit Beth. She decides to wear the coat next day—a 
livery of guilt. 
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“A real scrap, right outside the post of. 


CHAPTER VI 


ETH wore Lyn’s new coat to the Furnace, next wr 
B ing. She did this without further talk with Lyn, 
was still asleep when she left the house. Beth : 
risen a little before five o’clock, as usual, and had prepared 
father’s breakfast and seen Jim Elder start for the store, 
he was gone, she washed the dishes, dusted the sitting-ro0m, 
made her own and her father’s bed. The coat lay where 
had dropped it, the night before, on the easy chair by her 
her eyes fell on it, now and then, as she moved about her ve 
The garment seemed to have a malign personality of its @® 
Beth thought there was mockery in its careless folds, 7 
glint of light reflected on each button was like the glint 
derisive eye. It had draped itself across the chair like an 
and evil woman. Beth hated it, feared it, abhorred it; yet 
did not shrink from that which she meant to do, and oo 
measure she was grateful to the coat for making her task 80 ig 
She was quite calm and sure of herself, that morning. 
neither any misgivings nor any sense of exaltation; am 
no emotions in her. It did not occur to Beth that she al 
sense a heroic figure; she had become so used to ye 
Lyn that she took care of the younger girl now, in the 
that offered, without hesitation, reluctance or regret. inl 
When she was almost ready to leave the house am 4 
her work, she went to Lyn’s door to see if her sister vs 
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They were talking for a minute, and then Trav let him have it on the nose.” 


but Lyn was still sleeping, her hair flowing across the pillow. 
Beth felt that it was necessary to let Lyn know what she meant 
todo. If the younger girl woke and found the coat gone, without 
understanding why, she might lend herself to almost any folly. 
. the end, Beth decided to leave a note for her sister, so she 
tat back into her own room, sat down at the yellow oak combina- 


a 
tion desk and bookcase, took a sheet of paper and wrote: 


ee rane: _You were still asleep when I left the house, and 
ae 7 ere’s no use waking you. But I just wanted you to 
so Case you miss your coat, that I’m taking it. I’m wearing 
; © work. Maybe Elsie only saw the coat, last night; maybe she 
ae aed your face. Don’t worry about me. You know I don’t 
ies ag say about me. Y ou’d better stay in bed as long 
to ted or ag need the rest. I'll come home at noon. You stay 
Lynni _ then. You mustn’t ever get tired. And don’t worry, 
le. Wait and see how things come out. 


._ She sonped the note against the mirror on her sister’s dress- 
ate’ open so that it could not possibly escape Lyn’s eye. 

oe ot ane into the room did not disturb the younger girl. 
Upon th gig like a baby; she had a child’s gift for sleep. 
€ heels of the most racking spasms of grief. and anger, 


L 
a child cty herself to sleep and not wake for hours; and like 


le always awoke happily. Beth though 

‘ J y: ght Lyn looked 
rid Myint than usual this morning; however. Her color was 
o almost feverish; and her lips were red and dry. Beth 
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wanted to feel her forehead, to see if it were hot, but dared not 
for fear Lyn would wake. She left the room on tiptoe, got the 
coat from her own room, and with it upon her arm went down- 
stairs. 

‘When she put on the coat, before the mirror in the lower hall, 
Beth was seized with a fit of trembling. The warm texture of 
the garment seemed to burn upon her shoulders and her arms; 
she felt that it was weighing her down. Her cheeks flushed. piti- 
fully, her eyes misted. But—she straightened her shoulders, 
looked into the mirror, brushed her hand across her eyes, adjusted 
her hat, busied herself with the familiar preparations for leaving 
the house until her composure had returned. When she did step 
out of the front door, her head was high and there was some- 
thing like a smile upon her lips. 

Beth’s decision to take Lyn’s escapade upon her own shoulders 
was not altogether the instinctive protective gesture of a mother 
defending her child. It was not so much that she wished to guard 
Lyn from unpleasant whisperings; it was rather that she wished 
to save Lyn from the reckless mood into which Beth knew the 
vounger girl would be thrown by such gossip. Lyn, beneath all 
her waywardness had a pride that was her best protection; and 
Beth was afraid of what Lyn might do if this pride were de- 
stroyed. She had therefore chosen her course deliberately, she 
had considered its every angle. And when she left the house 
this morning, it was not to go direct to the Furnace. She turned 
aside to see Fannie Driscoll. 
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Will Driscoll had come to 
town half a dozen years be- 
fore, bringing his pretty, exotic 
little wife; and he had opened 
a little store dealing in suits 
and dresses and hats for 
women. On Fifth Avenue, 
his establishment would have 
been called a Specialty Shop, 
or perhaps a Specialtie Shoppe, 
and Will had some such plan in 
mind. 

But within a few months, the 
man died; and under his wife’s 
management the store became 
“Mrs. Driscoll’s Millinery” to 
the town’s people. Fannie Dris- 
coll had an eye for style, and 
her wares had an atmosphere of 
their own. She did very well 
indeed. Will Driscoll had 
been too ambitious; he had 
carried a large stock of 
gowns, suits, and the like, 
and as a consequence his 
small capital was always 
tied up, he was always in 
financial straits. Fannie 
Driscoll was wiser. She stocked only 
millinery; as for dresses and coats, she 
showed a few models, and kept in touch 
with the larger establishments in the 
cities, ordering from them for her cus- 
tomers by style and measurement. It 
was in this fashion that Lyn Elder, one 
of her best customers, had purchased 
her coat only the week before. 

When Beth purposefully came into the 
store that morning, Mrs. Driscoll was 
sweeping the floor, dusting the counter, 
preparing for the business of the day. 
At sight of the garment Beth wore, she 
exclaimed at once: 

“Mercy! Is Lyn tired of her coat 
already. Letting some one else wear 
it?” 

Beth smiled faintly, and said, in 
what she tried to make a matter-of- 
fact tone: “Yes. You know Lyn, 
Mrs, Driscoll. She changes her mind 
in a minute. When she tried it on 
at home last night, she decided she 
didn’t like it. But it seemed very pretty to me, so I bought it 
from her.” 

“It’s ever so becoming to you, Beth,” Mrs. Driscoll told her. “I 
told Lyn it was too nearly the color of her hair, but she would 
have it so.” 

Beth nodded. “So she’s going to get another one,” she ex- 
plained. “Or rather, I told her I’d give her another if she’d give 
me this. When she comes in, you charge it to me, wont you?” 

She was wondering desperately whether the milliner found any- 
thing unreasonable in this story, wondering whether Mrs. Driscoll 
believed. She must believe, Beth told herself fiercely. Fannie 
Driscoll was as much of a gossip, in her way, as Elsie Barnard. 

“Did Lyn wear it at all?” the milliner asked. And Beth said: 

“No.” She hesitated to steady her voice. “She just tried it 
on once or twice. I wore it last night, though. I went out driv- 
ing. It’s awfully nice and warm.” 

Mrs. Driscoll said: “Yes, it is. Almost too warm for sum- 
mer, I think, and I told Lyn so; but she’s a cold-blooded little 
thing. She loves to be hot. You..... ‘4 

“Oh, I sha’n’t wear it much, except in the evening, till fall.” 
_ smiled faintly, adding: “But I did want to show it off to- 
day.” 

The other laughed in an understanding fashion. “Of course, 
my dear. And you never looked better.” She came to the door 
as Beth departed. “i hope Lyn will be better satisfied next time,” 
she said. “But she’s done just the same way before. Bought 
something, and then decided she didn’t like it.” 

Beth laughed. “Yes, that’s the way I get most of my clothes. 
Pretty things that Lyn buys and doesn’t like. Good-by!” 










































She was quite calm and sure of herself that moming. 
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She wondered, as she hurried toward the Furnace, whethe 
there had been a maliciously amused twinkle in Fannie Driseglf, 
eye. Could she have heard, already, the ugly story? Could ithe 
possible that the tale was already spread abroad? 

Halfway to the Furnace she met Kit Wells, who had always 
been one of Elsie Barnard’s best friends in town, and Kit cried: 








































































“Why Beth, what a beautiful coat? Oh, it’s a darling, Bethi 
Where ever did you get it?” 
Beth, over-sensitive to every inflection in the other’s voice, 
thought there was a secret amusement in Kit’s tone: : 
she wondered if Lyn were right in saying Elge s 
would have already telephoned her scandalow § 
morsel. Sick at the necessity for dissembling, she 
said as evenly as she could: 
“Yes, brand new. Lyn bought it, but you know a 
Lyn. She didn’t like it when she got it home; and 
she vowed she’d never wear it. I liked it, so] 
bought it from her. That’s the way 
I get most of my new clothes. I dont 
know what I would do if Lyn didnt , 
change her mind so often.” 
She was terribly ill at ease, not sur 
what she was saying, trying to interpret h 
the smile in Kit’s eyes. When they . 
separated, and she went on toward the 
Furnace, it seemed to her that the gar 
ment was like a burden of shame upm 
her shoulders. And as she drew near the F 
laboratory, she walked more and mor a 
slowly. For—Trav had seen Lyn, and 
the coat, last night in Chillicothe Of § & 
course Trav had seen— ns 
He was busily at work in 7m 
the laboratory when she ‘ 
arrived. He left off an fal 
turned to greet her when he She 
heard her at the door. I 
“ Morning, Beth!” he cried; 7 
then he saw the coat and “ 
his countenance changed in E 
a fashion that made Beth Ent 
feel sick and shamed. She ies 
tried to laugh, said ima lee 
tone that she forced to be RB 
ay: 
ec Hello, Trav. Whatew jm 12! 
is the matter? You looks aj 
3 ™, though you’d seen a ghost!” “7 
- . “A ghost?” he echoed I be 
“A ghost? Why—” He Shell 
shook his head, as though th 
to clear his vision. “Why, Sh 
no; of course you’re no ghost, Beth. You—” Mr. 
“T don't feel like one, anyway,” Beth told him, smiling wally T 
He came toward her, touched her arm, looking down at the little 
sleeve of the coat. “This is—new, isn’t it?” he asked “WH oo 
haven’t worn it before.” 
She nodded. “Um-hm,” she told him, while he helped her tat ed 
the coat off. “Like it?” ; “B 
“Why, yes, I suppose so,” he said slowly. “But it—sea must 
funny to see you wearing any coat at all. In the summer Um om 
She laughed. “Yet you say that you know s0 much 400 “Tt 
women, Trav. Don’t you know a girl likes to show off something Tra. 
new, as soon as she gets it?” She took the garment from ts Lyn, 
hating it; it seemed to burn her hand. And she hung it with know 
hat in the locker, and shut the door upon it with some bt you're 
a sigh of felief that it was out of sight. Her cheeks were 20 about 
she was praying desperately that he would not ask ps His 
questions, that he would be still. For a moment she was becam 
she had done this thing; she wished she had waited. effabl 
might have been some other way out. Then she was po der, 
glad that she had not waited, that she had taken the ins! you— 
decisive step. “If I hadn't,” she told herself, “it We to” You. 
been too late. I couldn’t wait. There wasn’t time. I had to. “Pe 
Trav had gone back to his bench; and over her weit Can’t 
watched him covertly, wondering what he would do, anywa 
would say. He was busy at the other side of the rooted Shellin 
ently absorbed, paying no attention to her; and at first “Els 
grateful for his silence. The morning slipped slowly past gl Cor 
But Trav and Beth had worked side by side for s0 He 








there was such sympathetic understanding between ae 
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ssible for this matter to remain under a blanket of 
silence. By and by Beth realized this. She tried not to admit 
it, The roar of the Furnace, all about them, wearied her. The 

b of the blast was like the beating of a pulse in her head; 


was impo: 







1 always she felt sick, and dizzy, and her eyes began to ache, and her 
it cried nerves were torn. She felt herself drifting toward hysteria with 
g, Beth an utter lack of self-control. Des 
; When it seemed to her that she could bear his accusing silence 
S VOICE, no longer, Trav came toward her desk. She did not look up, 
t's tone; she pretended to be absorbed in her work. He stood above her, 
mag pst ski: 
ling, she = met his eyes, then; and because she must say something, 
asked swiftly: “Did you get wet last night? In the shower?” 
ou know “Beth,” he said. “I— Please. I don’t understand.” 
me; and “In Chillicothe, I mean,” she told him. 
it, so] He shook his head. “No. I didn’t get wet.” 
the way “Was—everything all right?” Beth asked, driven to speech by 
T dont an impulse she could not withstand. 
nm dida' “Yes, Why, yes. Of course.” He hesitated, added slowly: 
“Beth, I saw Lyn in Chillicothe. Last night.” 
not sure Beth tried to meet his eyes, tried to hold her lips steady. She 
interes shook her head. “No you didn’t, Trav,” she said. 
ven they He insisted. “Yes. Joe and Elsie and I.” 
ward the “No, no.” ey 
the ga He exclaimed impatiently: “I tell you I did.” 
path “Trav,” she said. “Lyn had a sick headache. She went early 
near the to bed.” 
nd mae He started to speak, stared into her eyes; and into his own 
Lyn, and crept an expression of slow bewilderment. He seemed to grope 
the. OF for understanding. “I saw her,” he said, unconscious that he 
; €. 
t work it “She was sick in bed,” Beth repeated. 
hen she “We all saw her,” he protested. “She was with—” His eyes 
off aml faltered. He finished the sentence with a name,—‘“with Curt 
- when he Shelling.” 
he door Beth said slowly: ‘No, I was with Curt Shelling, myself.” 
he cried; Trav cried hotly: “You? No, no. It was Lyn.” 
coat and “Tt was me,” Beth repeated. 
hanged i His eyes were flaming. “I tell you, she came out of the Ladies’ 
ade Bet Entrance of the Inn with him. Wearing that coat you wore 
ned. She down here this morning. Beth, I saw her. I saw her. We all 
aid in 4 saw her.” 
ed to be Beth said slowly: “Trav, I want you to listen. Curt came 
to the house last night to take Lyn for a drive, but she had a 
bao o any so he asked me to go, and I felt like it, and I did.” 
Ly 
a ghost! “That coat is mine. Lyn bought it, but she didn’t like it, and 


, ect I bought it from her last night. And I went driving with Mr. 
ges Shelling to Chillicothe, and I wore the coat, and you saw me.” 


















aS thoug , Ttav cried, in a voice like a prayer: “Beth, it was Lyn.” 
1. “Why ~ She laid her hand on his. “Trav,” she told him. “I was with 
at Mr. Shelling. Not Lyn. She was at home in bed.” 

ng i ri _ The man began to understand. He: stepped back, stumbling a 

re “Yq little, watching Beth; his thoughts were racing. And abrupily, 

d. something like horror f 
into his eyes. He 

1 her tal cried § imploringly : 

» a “Beth, you can’t. You 

to mustn’t. It isn’t fair. 


uch a9 “Tt was I, 
so tis Trav. Not 
ine Lyn, I don’t 
t wi it what 
‘rer bt Youre, talking 
a His eyes 
wa et became ‘in- 
we" effably ten- 
tant der. “Beth, you’re a wonder. No one but 
wld You But you can’t do this. I wont let 
a to you. I wont stand for it. Do you hear?” 





Cont Trav,” said Beth. “You're awfully stupid. 
you— I don’t see why you make so much fuss, 
money. Just because I went for a drive with Mr. 






‘Elsie saw her,” he exclaimed huskily. 






a «1 wasn’t really sure. It looked like her.” 





calling.” 
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“Trav,” she said, “if this seems so important to you, you'd 
better telephone Elsie that you were all mistaken. Tell her it 
was me. ‘Tell her it wasn’t Lyn.” 

He cried: ‘Beth, you’re wild. You can’t—” 

“Please telephone Elsie, Trav,” said Beth. And in her eyes as 
they met his was much more than her words expressed. The man 
stood for a moment, unmoving, wavering. He leaned toward 
her. 

“Beth, you’re wonderful. But you—” 

“Please telephone. Right away, Trav.” 

“T’ve got to tell you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Beth!” 

The telephone stood on her desk top; she rose, and lifted the 
instrument, and handed it to him. And there was an irresistible 
command in the very gentleness of her smile. After a little, he 
lifted the receiver, spoke to the operator. 

“Get me Joe Barnard’s house, in Chillicothe,” he said. “I'll 
talk to Mrs. Barnard.” 


“I don’t want you to.” 


CHAPTER VII 


HILE Trav talked to Elsie Barnard, insisting until he 

had convinced her, Beth tried not to listen, tried 

to concentrate her thoughts upon the work before her. But when 

he was done, Trav came to her side again, and would have said 
many things. 

Beth would not let him. He wished to establish himself as in 
some wise a co-conspirator; but Beth’s attitude was that there 
was no conspiracy. “I don’t see what you’re talking about,” she 
told him gently. “You thought it was Lyn; instead, it was me. 
And you've straightened out the mistake, and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

“T didn’t think anything about it,” Trav insisted. “I knew—” 

She looked at him with eyes that were insistent. “Knew what, 
Trav?” she asked quietly. And the man met her eyes for a 
moment, then flung out his hands in surrender. 

“Oh, knew it was you, all the time, I suppose,” he told her. 
“Beth, you— Why, you act the way a man might act. Not likea 


girl at all.” 
Beth smiled a little. “I hate mannish girls,” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you? By the way, Trav, I want to go home to dinner 


today. I'll be a little late this afternoon. Do you mind?” 

He laughed helplessly. “Beth, I’m your cheerful slave,” he 
declared. “Do whatever you please.” 

Beth did not usually go home in the middle of the day. Her 
hours in the laboratory ran on no ironclad schedule; neverthe- 
less she was conscientious in such matters, as successful women 
are apt to be, and she gave the Furnace a brimming measure of 
her time. To walk home, eat dinner and walk back again was a 
long hour’s business; and she and Trav were accustomed to take 
only half an hour at noon. 

This day, however, she knew she must see Lyn, must talk 
things out with her sister. And she walked home swiftly. It was 
warmer than it had been in the morning, so she left 
the coat in the locker, planning to wear it home that 
afternoon. Without it, she felt immeasurably ‘stronger, 
able to face any trouble. 

When she reached home, Lyn was still in bed; and 
Beth ran up the stairs and went into her sister’s room. 
The sight of Lyn’s face shocked her. The younger 
girl had been crying; her eyes 
were red and swollen, and the 
little patch of color in her cheeks 
was unnaturally bright: Beth 
came swiftly to 
her side, cried: — / 

‘*Lyn, Lyn, 
what’s the matter? 
You’ve been cry- 
ing.” 

Lyn nodded 
without speaking. 
Beth bent above 
her like a mother. “Why have you 
been crying, Lynnie? It’s all right, 


truly, dear.” 
't she have been mistaken?” . “All right!” L id huskil 
‘ e i L hiapesed, ght!” Lyn sai y. 
He hesitated uncertainly. “Why— Her collar was t's Chilheothe “That’s easily said.” 


Beth looked swiftly toward the 
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dressing table, saw her note still propped against the mirror. “You 
don’t know?” she exclaimed. 

“Know what?” 

Beth laughed comfortingly. “I left a note for you. On your 
dressing table there. I thought you’d see it.” 

“T haven’t been up at all.” 

“Of course not. You needed the rest. I’m glad you stayed in 
bed. I wore your coat to work today, Lyn.” 

The younger girl sat up straight, cried furiously: “You wore 
my coat? My new coat? Beth Elder, you’re a sneaking old pig. 
I like your nerve. I guess I’ve gone through enough for that coat. 
You always try to get away with my pretty things. I wont have 
it.” She slipped out of bed on the side away from Beth, talking 
so furiously that Beth could utter no word; and she crossed to 
the dressing table and took up the note and glanced at it, then 
tore it into shreds. Only then did Beth find opportunity to say: 

“T wore it so people would think it was mine, Lynnie. And 
now everyone believes that I was with Curt last night, instead 
of you.” 


YN stared at her angrily. She laughed, an ugly, reckless 

laugh. “That’s no go, Beth,” she said. “They saw me. 
You can’t fool people that way. You just wanted an excuse to 
steal my—” 

Beth interrupted. ‘Please don’t say that again, Lyn. I told 
Mrs. Driscoll you would come in and order a new coat; and I 
told her I’d pay for it. I’m not trying to steal anything from 
you, Lyn.” Her voice was faintly reproachful. “That is, I’m not 
trying to steal anything except the—blame for last night.” 

Lyn considered for a space. Then she shook her head. “You 
can’t do it, Beth. You can’t get away with it. Fannie Driscoll 
knows it’s my coat.” 

“TI told her ycu changed your mind, after you got it home, and 
that I bought it from you. You’ve done that before, Lyn, you 
know; and so have I.” 

“She didn’t believe you.” 

“And I told her I wore it driving last night.” 

Lyn, her thoughts racing, caught at the straw of hope. “What 
did Trav say?” she asked. 

“He wasn’t sure,” said Beth. “I told him it was me, that you 
had a headache and ‘went to bed last night, that Curt asked me 
to go in your place, and that I did.” 

Lyn considered for a moment, then laughed hopelessly. “Oh 
Beth, it’s no use. Elsie wont—” 

“Trav telephoned to her. He convinced her.” 

“Trav Hartley telephoned?” 

Beth nodded. “Yes. I asked him to.” 

Lyn, swept with relief at last, flung herself on Beth’s breast 
and hugged her sister tightly. “Oh, Beth, Beth, you old darling,” 
she cried. “You old peach, I’m such a pig to you, Beth.” 

Beth, her arms about Lyn’s thin shoulders, said softly: “It’s 
all right, Lynnie.” 

Lyn was crying, in a weak, hysterical fashion. ‘You’re such a 
—w-w-wonder, Beth. I don’t deserve a big sis like you.” 

Beth stroked the younger girl’s head. “There, there.” And 
Lyn shook with sobs, till Beth, a little frightened at the tempest 
of the other’s tears, said: “Now Lynnie, don’t cry any more. 
You’re hungry. That’s what’s the matter with you.” 

“T wont let you do it, Beth,” Lyn declared. “I wont let you. 
I’m not worth it, Beth. I wont.” 

Beth led her toward the bed. “Lie down, dear. I'll get you 
something to eat. You'll feel better afterward. Please—”’ 

“You sha’n’t do it, Beth.” 

“It’s all done, Lynnie. And it’s all right. I don’t mind. You 
know I never mind what people say about me. Now you stop 
crying, Lynnie.” 

\ “Oh, Beth, you’re a darling. I’m such a pig. I wont l-let—” 

“There, Lyn. It’s all right. Il get you some bread and 
| or " 

“Beth, kiss me!” 

Beth held the yourger girl close in her arms for a moment, 
kissed her tenderly. Lyn sobbed: “You haven’t s-scolded me at 
all. You—” 

“There, Lyn. There, dear!” 

Abruptly, with one of those swift changes of mood which was 
characteristic of the girl, Lyn began to laugh. “But, oh, Beth, 
it’s an awful joke on everybody, isn’t it! An awful joke on Elsie 
Barnard, isn’t it, Beth?” 

“Yes,” Beth told her. “Yes, it is a joke on Elsie, Lyn.” 

Lyn, still laughing, pushed Beth away. “There! You're a dar- 
ling, Beth, to get dinner for me. I’m starved.” 


The Immediate Jens 





“You lie still and rest, Lynnie.”’ 

“T will, Beth dear.” 

Beth left her in bed, went downstairs to the kitchen, The 
morning’s milk was in the refrigerator; and she got a bowl, ‘and 
sliced bread. She was terribly worried. Lyn, she thought, seemed 
to have lost pounds since the night before. ‘‘She’s really sick” 
Beth told herself hopelessly. ‘Really sick—” 

She saw, through the kitchen window, the plum tree with jg 
ripening fruit, and remembered that Lyn loved plums, and gey 
out to pick a few for her sister’s dinner. She was out under the 
tree when the telephone rang the first time; she was still the 
when it rang again. There were two or three closed doors betwen 
her and the bell, so that she did not hear it; but when she cam 
.back into the kitchen with the brimming dish, the bell rang for 
the third time; and she put the dish on the kitchen table gp 
started in to answer it. 

As she reached the lower hall, however, she heard Lyn say: 
“Yes. Yes.” And a moment later Beth saw her sister at the 
instrument, a flimsy kimono wrapped about her. Beth cried softly: 

“Lyn, let me take it. You go back to bed.” i 

But Lyn, laughing gleefully, shook her head and whisper: 
“It’s Chillicothe calling. I'll bet it’s Elsie. Let me talk to be, 
Beth.” Then, into the instrument: “Yes. This is Lyn” 

Beth was so near her sister’s side that she could hear Blsies 
voice through the telephone. By one of those freakishly 
connections which occasionally occur, every word that Elsie said 
sounded raucously loud and clear. Beth heard Elsie ask: 

“Ts Beth at home?” And Lyn said: 

“No.” She winked gaily at her sister. “No, she hardly eer 
comes home from the Furnace at noon.” ; 

Elsie’s voice rasped: “I’ve the greatest joke on Beth, im 
You must tease her about it. She’s such a proper old mouse” 

Lyn exclaimed: “A joke on Beth. What is it, Elsie? Dior 
to find things to bother Beth. She’s always preaching to me” 

“Well you preach to her for a while, Lyn,” Elsie advised. “Tel 
her it isn’t ladylike to be seen coming out of the Inn with Gm 
Shelling at midnight. I thought Curt was your heavy, anyway, 
Lyn. Is Beth trying to cut you out?” 

“Oh, I had a headache last night,” Lyn explained cheerfully. 
“So I sent Beth out for a ride with him. But you don't mem 
to say they. were at t’ 2 Inn!” 

“Of course I mean it,” said Elsie positively. ‘My dear, lws 
never so astonished in my life. You could have knocked me over 
with a feather. And they were coming out of the Ladies’ Entrance, 
too. At midnight, last night. What time did Beth get home?” 









































































“Mercy,” Lyn laughed. -“I don’t know. She always sits up to 2 
keep an eye on me; but I never supposed I had to— Are you sure 
it was her, Elsie.” 

“Oh yes. At first I did think it might be you, so of coum 
I was going to keep as still as a mouse. But Trav Hartley tele Hi 
phoned me a while ago and says it was Beth. He says Beth told of 
him so herself.” Pl 

“I'll certainly have to get after Beth,” said Lyn cheerfully. she 
“I’m awfully glad you telephoned me, Elsie. She'd never have 4 
told me. She’s such a tight mouth about her own affairs, you = 
know.” Th 

ETH, standing beside her sister, found herself trembling : 
and sick with sorrow, without knowing why. She 1 

taken Lyn’s burden upon herself with her eyes open, knowilg eve 
what she did; and her common sense told her that Lyn had only beg 
done the right thing in backing up her story. It was what s wat 
would have wanted Lyn to do, she told herself; it was what ae 
must want Lyn to do. Yet— It had been indescribably sweet ™ . 
hear Lyn swear that Beth should not take the blame. _ She rs 
clung to that promise of Lyn’s with a hope more tenacious y 
she realized. Now..... Lyn had not only suffered the des? Id 
tion to go on, she had assisted it; she had plunged Beth into be tell 
role beyond recall. is m 

If Lyn had asked what she should do, Beth would have bidaes L 
her to do as she had done. “So | haven’t any right to com ia 
she told herself wearily. “It was the thing for her to @ a 
wanted her to do it.” Nevertheless, when she turned wild 
the kitchen leaving Lyn still at the telephone, her er W 
misted with miserable tears, and she hardly knew what she agp 
doing. ; : 

When she came back through the hall with Lyn’s dinner, ike , 
sister had gone upstairs; and Beth found the younger gitl Cut in Ly 
again. Lyn, at the sight of Beth, exclaimed: “Beth, I Be 





Shelling. I hate him. I never want to see him agail get 
~as I live.” a 
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* By Ben Ames Williams 


“Beth, I hate Curt Shelling. 


Beth had scarce thought of Curt Shelling in this matter at all. 
He was the instrument, nothing more. Trav Hartley had thought 
of Curt first of all; and Lyn now likewise cried: “He’s an old 
pg. I hate him. I hate him just as much as you do, Beth,” 
she cried vehemently. 

Beth, setting the bread and milk and the plums for Lyn to eat, 
said quietly: “I hadn’t thought much about him, Lyn.” 

Well I have,” Lyn declared. “And if I ever do see him again, 
Tm going to tell him some things, too, Beth!” 

al hope not, Lyn. I hope you wont have a chance.” 

Oh, I'll have a chance all right. He’s coming to see me this 
evening. To go for a ride again. But I’m not going, Beth.” She 

to eat, biting into the rich plums delightedly. And Beth 
watched her, saying nothing at all. 

Elsie is fooled all right,” Lyn said once. “I didn’t think she 
Would be, but she is, Beth.” 

Beth nodded. And a little later, Lyn exclaimed: 

y I know what did it, Beth. It was Trav’s telephoning to her. 
ie tenelggle fooled him, too. But he’s crazy about you, Beth. 
os ouldn’t think he’d- be willing to spread a—well, willing to 
ay thing like that about you.” 

: € did it because I asked him to,” said Beth quietly. 
pin seemed to consider this for a while: and a slow light 
oon tae her eyes. “Trav’s a peach,” she said thoughtfully, be- 
wild ‘weg of a fresh plum. “You know, Beth, I was always 

about Trav. And I’m going to tell him so.” 

i — left the house a little later, having seen Lyn settled 
wes “egg there were two pictures in her thoughts. One 

dea” sick and weak and haggard, with a shadow on it 
Fa shadow of a dreadful hand. And the other was the light 
y's eyes when she had spoken of Trav Hartley. 

7 aoeered in a dull way whether Lyn would fall in love 

nk i. = she wondered also whether Trav would fall in 
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I never want to see him again as long as I live.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAT afternoon at the Furnace was for Beth a long and 

weary time. She would not let Trav speak of what was 
uppermost in both their minds; and Trav, furious with circum- 
stances, with her, with himself and all the world, was sullen, spoke 
harshly when he spoke at all, made matters no easier for her. 
He tried to tell himself that Beth had been foolish to do what 
she had done; yet he knew Lyn as well as Beth knew her, and he 
knew that the tongues of slander would have been like whips to 
drive her to more serious imprudences. He loved Beth for what 
she had done, and was furious with her for doing it. 

Now and then he remembered Curt Shelling; and he found Curt 
a good target against whom to level the helpless, furious rage that 
possessed him. Now and then, when Beth asked him some ques- 
tions in connection with their work, he was thinking of Curt so 
hotly, that he thought it was Curt who had questioned him, and 
his answers were proportionately ferocious. Beth found it in her 
heart to be faintly amused with him; but at the same time she 
was very tired, and when the time came for her to go home, she 
was relieved and glad. 

She put on her hat, and took the coat over her arm. Trav had 
not looked in her direction. In the doorway she stopped for a 
moment; and since he still kept his back turned toward her, she 
said softly: 

“Good night,. Trav.” 

He snarled: “Good night!” And his very snarl cheered Beth 
wonderfully, because she knew he would not be half so angry with 
her and with the world unless he loved her. She started home, a 
little happier than she had been all day. 

But when she reached the street, the coat upon her arm forced 
itself upon her consciousness. She met a man, and thought he | 
looked at it with curious interest; she met a woman, and thought 7 
the woman smiled. Her cheeks began (Continued on page 180) | 






















who knows them as few Americans do. 


THE 


PIN-POINT 


PisP i. 


By. 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D.FULLER 


Chinatown, a blind, secretive place, asleep by day, 
shrouded by night in the darkness of a mercantile 
district which has taken the place of the area where once no one 
toiled and where the wealth of the mining camps traveled the 
way of the dance hall and the bar. The stranger will search in 
vain for the secret entrances to Hop Alley. 

Beyond those dark, tortuous entrances, shadowy figures glide 
about the narrow, cobble-paved spaces, lighted only by dim, dirt- 
crusted incandescents. Once in a long time there is a scattering, 
and only blank walls face blank walls, in answer to low signals 
from forms that fade before they can be seen; thus Hop Alley 
scampers to subterranean safety before an excursion of the offi- 
cers from City Hall. Then the signals are once more given and 
Hop Alley becomes itself again. 

Time was when Hop Alley was only a small part of a prosper- 
ous Chinatown, but that time is long since gone. Americaniza- 
tion has made its inroads, to lure forth the Alley’s former 
inhabitants to American clothing, American jobs and American 
homes in other parts of the city; the Oriental population has 
dwindled from three thousand to two hundred—but these two 
hundred still strive to lead the old life and follow the old ideals. 
It is thus possible to procure a “card of hop” very easily in Hop 
Alley if one has the cash and knows the technique. Small, it is 
true, but still devious and with many bypaths is Hop Alley. 

The joss house long has been abandoned; even the sacred rules 
of a once haughty Chinatown have been bent and twisted to allow 
the feeding of Japanese from the beet fields, the sheltering of 
them in the bunkhouses whose levels are down instead of up, and 
the fleecing of them in the long, illy-lighted room where the bam- 
boo rake scrapes against the piles of china buttons in the age-dld 
game of fan-tan. A tatterdemalion thing of faded glories is Hop 
Alley, fighting desperately for life, and clinging grimly to what 
few of its traditions it can still grasp, and to its love of the eva- 
sion of the law. Which explains, perhaps, why Wun Sing, keeper 
of the little tea store at the darkest point of this makeshift 
Orient, was the Alley’s king. 

And even for Wun Sing, its king, Hop Alley was only a crum- 
bling, eaten thing. Some day, he too would leave for a modern 
house in Park Hill, ruled by a giel he was proud to call American, 
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H« ALLEY is all that now remains of Denver’s 


HERE is a story of China in America in which the Chinese 


point of view and character are luminously revealed by one 
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with an American name and an American tongue in her American- “Tea? 
trained head. But Molly Sing was as yet only a sophomore at our pri 
Cornell, with two years still before her. An education costs (Vou kno 
money; more than can be derived from a tea store. The Japanese Wun § 
from the beet fields brought plenty of cash with them and were n the d 
willing to gamble. Fan-tan thus was paying for a Chinese gitls Man pa 
education in an American college. han bef 

Which is all very well, from one point of view, if all vey “You § 
wrong from another, Nevertheless, it explains again why Waa “Yes.” 
Sing’s,in spite of its owner’s long queue trailing down from his “How | 
skull cap, in spite of his soft Chinese shoes, his round, straight, ‘To ye 
silken trousers, his embroidered, corded blouse and his little store giBaere was 
with its teas and dried chickens and pressed fish and litchi nuts “Solly! 
to say nothing of the eternal tea cozy where the oolong always gta Chin; 
simmered—was the central exchange for four telephones, one at Mp.” M 
each of Hop Alley’s entrances, with a watchful Celestial at every “Well, 
instrument. And one night the buzzer rang with imperious teously 
sistence. Pete Clark, the headquarters man, had just invaded Bet a card 
Hop Alley by the Twentieth Street areaway. But Wi 


Wun Sing answered the message in quick Chinese, restored the 
instrument to the tea chest which concealed it, then sought his 
old rocking chair, in a corner of the store, and pressed a buttol 
Behind the partition, the flame of an oil lamp lowered, foms 
moved swiftly, tables disappeared. A moment later, the big 10m 






behind the tea store sheltered only a few aged Chinese, hunc badow mx 
against the wall in the semi-light, smoking—Lu Fung who 4 a of 
the sole remaining laundry, Yun Kay, Hung Ming and, last, | Miter th 
Wong, who was blind. As for Sing, he sat in his tea store, 8) , Waiti 
ing placidly, his wrinkled hands folded over the embrol sage fri 
dragon of his blouse, his aged face with its many lines serene an ho 
bland. Wun Sing had rocked thus many times before. ba i 

He turned his head at the sight of a form before the doo, " | d oj 
it was not Pete Clark. Wun Sing rose and shuffled to a aft b 
counter as a tall, rather dark young man entered, looked pee See 
hastily, then came toward the old Chinese. Something t . % whi 





Wun Sing’s hand and he looked down, to observe the ® ad 

of a twenty-dollar bill. The eyes of Chinatown’s king took” 

an expression of childish innocence, his face became blankly 

terrogative. 
“Whallee wan’? Tlea?” 
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Three times she had bet one hundred dollars that three buttons would remain at the end of the count. 


“Tea? No.” The man leaned closer, his voice lowered. ‘Name 
jour price if this isn’t enough. I’ve got to have something quick. 
ou know. My nerves are all on edge and I need—a tonic.” 
Wun Sing raised his bulging eyebrows. A shadow had shown 
h the dirty glass in the front of the store, as the bulky form of 
man passed slowly by. The face of the Chinese became blanker 
man before for he had recognized that shadow. 

“You stlangee?” 

"Ves ” 


“How you clom here?” 
To your shop? A—a friend of mine sent me. 
pere was anything around here—you’d have it.” 
Solly!” Wun Sing shrugged his shoulders. “Me gloo’ Meli- 
an China boy. Me sell tlea, flish, chiney walnut, me no sell 
mp. Me gloo’ Clistian boy.” 
“Well, do you know where I can get it?” 
leously insistent. 
Hacard of—” 
But Wun Sing only shrugged his shoulders. 
“Me dunno. Me gloo’ Clistian boy.” 
"aha you are!” A snarl had come into the voice. The drawn 
a *s—aristocratic in spite of their weakness—were scowling. 
o = are!" Then brusquely he turned and went out, slam- 
«og door behind him. A moment later, Wun Sing saw a 
” move across the street and smiled. He knew it to be the 
of Pete Clark from headquarters. 
Br he went to his big chair and continued placidly to 
a + m. a oriental patience, for the buzzer to ring its 
ian wes . € lookouts. But it was silent, minute after minute 
ped - passed. Then, the wrinkled old Chinese dozed 
Nfowys te uffled in his chair and looked up drowsily. The 
| pale * ed, and an Irish, grinning face, with wide-slit mouth 
Wa eyes, was shoved forward into the half-light. 
un! Anybody home?” 
Wun Sing stirred sleepily in his big chair and rubbed 
vaeud age oe Plete!” 
. 1 up the light, helped himself to tea from the 
then stuck a big hand into a han ad litchi nuts. 
na , Wun?” 
assamalla you, out so late?” 


He said if 


The voice was 
“Take this money and tell me where I can 


Three times she had lost. She doubled the bet. 


“Detectin’—detectin’. Can’t keep my job ‘less I do some de- 
tectin’ now and then. Have to keep moving around to see what’s 
going on, How’s everything with you?” 

“Oh, slo, slo. Havee c’gah?” He pointed to the one box of 
cigars in the showcase, reserved for just such occasions as this. 
The officer took a handful and stuffed all but one into his dented 
hat. Then munching litchi nuts between puffs, he hoisted him- 
self to the counter and sat there swinging his feet. 

“Everything fine, huh?” he asked—the prelude, Wun Sing 
knew, to more important questions. The old man nodded. Pete 
proceeded: “How’s Molly getting on? All right?” 

Then it was that Wun Sing sat up. His serrated old face 
brightened, his eyes took on a different light. 

“Me go Littica and see her tomallee night.” 

“Littica? Oh, you mean Ithaca: That’s right. She’s at Cor- 
nell, aint she? Nice girl, Molly. What year’s she in now?” 
“Slecon’,” said Wun Sing. “Makem blest glade in class. 
goin’ stlay; take slummee co’se. Me glo see her tomallee.” 

“Well, give her my regards.” Pete, pleased with his cigar, 
reached into the case and took a few more. “ ’Course Wun, it 
isn’t any of my business, but how does a Chiney girl get along 
at one of those big colleges? Aint it kind of lonesome? But 
then I guess—” 

‘“Melican girl tleat Molly fline!” 
know Miss Slemin’way?” 

“Hemingway, you mean? Alice Hemingway? Sure.” 

“She know Molly. Molly she work Slemin’way’s fust aft’ she 
leavem ligh school. Miss Slemin’way tellem Molly abawt Claw- 
nell. She glo there too.” 

“Alice? Yeh, she’s taking a postgraduate course there. 
Through this year.” Then Pete’s eyes narrowed and he forgot to 
swing his feet. “You’re not kidding me about her being Molly’s 
friend?” 

“Me? No.” Wun’s eyes were wide. “Miss Slemin’way she 
stickem up fo’ Molly. She helpem Molly through Clawnell.” 

“Do you know her?” Pete had asked the question sharply. 

“No. Me go see her. Mebbe. When she clom home. 
thank her, for Molly.” 

Pete Clark cocked his head and gazed at the aged Chinese from 
a corner of his Irish eyes. 


She 


Wun Sing had cut in. “You 


Me 
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“And you don’t know the man she’s going to marry, either?” 

“Me? No.” 

“Harrison March, the famous contestant for the March millions 
in New York?” 

It meant nothing to Wun Sing and the jerky nod of his head 
said as much. But Pete Clark was insistent. 

“Sure, Wun? You wouldn’t kid old Pete?” 

“Suah, Plete.” 

“Then”—and the detective left his perch to come close to 
Wun Sing’s chair—“if you like that girl who’s been good to Molly, 
and you want to save her from marrying a guy with a pin-point 
pupil, you’d better scare me up some information out of this 
alley. Somebody’s peddling the poppy ’round here, and I want 
to know who it is!” 


UN SING sat silent, his hands clasped. An hour be- 

fore he had looked into the contracted pupils of a 
man loaded with morphine and wanting more—even to the extent 
of the pipe, the peanut-oil lamp and a playing card filled with 
gummy opium. 

Pete was talking again: 

“TI don’t have to diagram things for you Wun. That was him. 
I saw you didn’t sell him anything and I tried to trail him when 
he went out. But I lost him for a half-hour and when I seen him 
again, he was moving fast, like a joy-rider hurrying for home base 
to cook a pill. And I want to know who’s peddlin’ it.” 

A shrug of the shoulders. Pete went on. 

“Listen, don’t get the wrong idea. I don’t want you to squawk 
on anybody. It’s a friendship proposition with me. I’ve known 
Alice ever since she was knee-high to a duck and this guy aint 
the one for her. I’ve the dope on him from back East, and I 
argued with her when she was here on her Christmas vacation, 
but it didn’t do any good. She’s promised to marry him, and 
she’s going to do it—unless I can get some straight information 
that'll crab the deal.” 

‘“‘Wassamalla, you slo intlested?” Wun Sing asked curiously. 

“Well, there aint any real reason, except that I know the girl, 
and this aint the kind of man for her.” 

“Don’t klid Wun Sing,” came the admonition. Pete laughed. 

“Well, there’s other reasons too. Can’t let ’em out right now. 
But I’m on the square Wun, and I'll take care of my friends. All 
I want is the straight dope and somebody that will swear to it. 
Going to help me?” 

Pete Clark walked to the door and waited. Wun Sing nodded, 
ever so slightly. 

“Mebbe.” 

Two minutes later, the buzzer sounded and Wun Sing pressed 
the button, concealed under the counter beside his rocking chair. 
The light behind the partition grew brighter; voices sounded, 
fortune seekers came from the depths beneath the ramshackle 
store and the all-night play of fan-tan was on again. Five min- 
utes Wun Sing waited. Then a signal and Yow Mong came from 
behind the partition to take his superior’s place in the tea store 
while the aged gambling-house keeper, a shuffling shadow in the 
dim Alley light, moved swiftly toward the abode of Sadie Lo, un- 
crowned queen of Hop Alley. 

The queen lay in her bunk, a pipe in readiness, cooking a splut- 
tering pill of opium over the peanut-oil flame. There was nothing 
in common between the twain as they honked at each other in 
Chinese, a fat, bulbous-faced Chinese woman, and a wrinkled old 
keeper of a gambling house. But when Wun Sing glided out of 
the fetid atmosphere of Sadie Lo’s “‘palace” it was with the 
assurance that wherever Harrison March moved in Chinatown, 
filmy figures would be in the background, to watch his every 
action. The word would be passed forth—Harrison March might 
buy his opium, but the knowledge of each sale would travel, sooner 
or later to the old fan-tan banker. The next day, Hop Alley’s 
king gave an order to the greasy, obsequious Yow Mong—that 
Harrison March must not be allowed beyond the partition. Then 
Wun Sing brought forth his best blouse and sandals, his most 
highly prized cap, and tucked into a pocket a heavy roll of bills 
from the rickety cash drawer of his tea store. Seventy hours 
later, he beamed as only a proud father can beam as he stepped 
from an excess-fare train upon the platform at Ithaca. Molly 
Sing, his daughter, awaited him. 

All of old Wun Sing’s life was bound up in this little American- 
ized Celestial who had watched for him on the station platform. 
Back in Hop Alley, the crowds of Japanese about the fan-tan 
tables, the queerly marked cards and counters in the center square, 
the slight clicking of the bamboo rake against the pile of buttons, 
the watchful eye of the gamekeeper and the cashier, meant only 
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one thing to Wun Sing—more money for Molly’s educations 
money for Molly’s clothes, more money toward the hom 
the residence district where some day Molly would § 
American girl should live. And to Molly Sing, the wring 
fashioned Chinese with his embroidered blouse and 
and white-soled slippers meant all that a father can me 
girl, in spite of that dingy gambling hall in Hop Alley, 
Sing—her father—it was not wrong, and Wun Sings 
was all that counted. She kissed him, hugged him, th 
to a girl companion. be: 
“This is my father.” 
Wun Sing thrust forth a hand and beamed, 
“You Miss Slemin’way?” 4 
“No, Father,” Molly Sing laughed as she explained 
a friend of Alice’s, Miss Jordan. Father thinks Miss 
is the only person in the world,” she laughed. “I dg 
he'll die happy unless he meets her.” % 
Papa Sing folded his hands and beamed—at the ene 
new world. Miss Jordan drifted away in the throng om 
platform, and Papa Sing shuffled happily along to thea 


‘ which Molly had hired for him. Pride lives in the 


like a flower in the bud. : 

A hazy day—then an uncertain, shaky evening, for ® 
had proved more than ever that she was an American 
American tastes and American self-reliance. Joking ang 
her hesitant old father, she had led him to the little 
which fronts the lagoon giving into Lake Cayuga, 
fears, chiding him for his childishness, she had imy 
into the seat of a canoe, and while Wun Sing grasped 
frantically at the sides of the frail little craft, was pad 
toward the shallow waters of the lake a half-mile away 

Tt was evening in Ithaca, early summer evening, 
blue hills of the campus floated the sound of the chimes 
melodies which Wun Sing never before had heard. 
wondrous, a splashed canvas of glorious hues, reflect 
water before them. The rushes waved in the evening br 
the lake, a pike flashed far ahead in pursuit of its 
away out at the end of the piers which stretched intoa 
waters of Cayuga, the lighthouse began to blink, and® 
Wun Sing forgot his fears and leaned contentedly bag 
the pillows, his hands folded as always! For a long® 
was silence. Then: “ 

“You’ve been so good to me, Father.” 

Perhaps it was the reflected light of the sunset Wil 
Wun Sing’s eyes gleam; perhaps not. It was some Gi 
he answered, in the only language his daughter knew. = 

“Miss Slemin’way, she bleen gloo’ too.” ie: 

A soft laugh. 

“Still doting on her, aren’t you? But I’m glad. Sm 
so good to me. I wish you could have seen her at & 

“Mebbe I see her here?” a 

“No, she’s gone. She ought to be back in Denver 
get there—unless she stops in New York to buy her a 
isn’t going to be Miss Hemingway much longer.” 

The placid expression on Father Wun Sing’s feattm 
change. z 

“She goin’ glet mallie?” 

“Yes. To a Mr. March.” 


Ch: 


UN SING nodded, then looked long towak 
wooded hills which sheltered the gorges, # 
waterfalls of Ithaca, and over to where a train was Clay 
the heavy grade abutting the lake on its evening JOUm 


Buffalo. At last he allowed his eyes to turn downWal 

a lengthy study of his long, tapered fingernails. J 
“Him hophead,” came quietly. a 
No look of surprise came from the other end of the} 
“I wish I could believe it but I’ve heard it too mamyy 
“You know ‘um?” Fi 
“Harrison March? No. But I know all about am 

It’s a will—or something.” Bi 
“Wassamalla?”’ York 
“He’s named in the will of Thomas March of New 

it’s all led to a terrific fight. They’ve accused him 

things. I believe if someone should see Harrison 

a murder now, and should tell Alice Hemingway, she Wows 

to believe it. But oh, Father, I wish there were Some Ni 

break it off!” se 
“How clom?” 
“Because,” and the Chinese girl watched her paddle: 

“she doesn’t love him. It’s someone else—someone 5 
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“Somebody's peddlin’ the poppy ‘round here, and | want to know who ‘tis.” 


oa wat been engaged to him. I don’t believe she ever don’t understand her position. She’s practically forced to marry 
fun Sing’ 5 aly meant before that.” Mr. March. In the first place, she promised her father that she 
tov 8S hands remained folded but his eyes became nar- would do it—and he’s dead. She can’t explain to him now.” 
Wun Sing nodded gravely. The canoe glided on, out past the 
5 high stone jetty and the blinking lighthouse. The voice of the 
ze! ; daughter went on. 
ibe do Hatem please?” “She gave her promise, when she really didn’t know. Then she 
ather, but you don’t understand Alice and you met the man she loved, and just when she realized that love, 


“She Meli Y 
“Of <ucan gal? 


+ 
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all of these attacks against Mr. March broke out. The other 
heirs have hired detectives everywhere and are doing every- 
thing on earth to blacken his reputation. They say that he in- 
duced old March to sign the will when he wasn’t in his right 
mind, that he forged papers and—oh, everything. But Alice isn’t 
the woman to forget a promise especially when the man she has 
told she will marry comes to her and asks her help.” 

“Him do that?” 

“Yes. He told her beforehand what they were going to say, 
and about the detectives they had hired. That, if nothing else, 
had served to strengthen her promise. You know what detectives 
will do, Father, they'll swear to any lie in the calendar if they’re 
paid enough.” 

Wun Sing closed his eyes and thought of genial old Pete Clark 
back in Denver—Pete who had never done anything worse than 
filch a handful of litchi nuts or a few cigars. But he said nothing 
—about that. Instead— 

“Wassamalla olla man? 
Him gloo’ boy?” 

“Wonderful. But he 
understands. I wish she 
could marry him—instead 
of March. She loves him 
so. 

“She Melican gal,” re- 
peated Wun Sing, the last 
mention to be made by 
him of Alice Hemingway. 
And a week later, his visit 
over, the old Chinese went 
back to his home in Den- 
ver. 












































Wun Sing leaped 
for the alley and its 
shielding shadows. 


Once again outlined 
against the dimness af 
Hop Alley, Wun Sing 


stopped in his little tea 
store only long enough to 
leave his comically small 
grip and to hear the re- 
port of Yow Mong. Then 
he slid down the Alley to 
gargle the strange enuncia- 
tions of his native lan- 
guage with Sadie Lo. 

The watch had been 
kept. Harrison March 
had returned the next 
night and bought three 
cards of opium from 
Charlie Mock, and a day 
later, two more—enough 
to brand him as an habii- 
ual. And last night he 
had come. again, to make 
his usual purchases, and 
to inquire regarding the 
possibility of cocaine. 
Wun Sing nodded sagely 
and slowly went back to 
his tea store. 

For a_ long 
time he rocked 
in his usual 
slothful position, 
then _ suddeniy 
he straightened. ~ 
From behind the 
partition had 
come the sound 
of a woman’s 
voice, high, ex- 
cited. Wun 
Sing pressed the 
buzzer and 
looked up with narrowed eyes as Yow Mong entered the room. 

“T heard the voice of a woman!” he announced in streaming 
Chinese. 

“Yes, Most Honorable. 
night after you left—she and her friends. 
all the others.” 

Wun Sing nodded an end to the interview, and Yow Mong faded 


She has been coming here since the 
They lose more than 
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behind the partition. A moment later he returned, a three sta 
diamond ring glittering in his fat hand. 

“The estimable lady desires to pawn this; she has done a2 
before when her money has run low. I have everything in { ae 
jade chest, Most Honorable.” 

Wun Sing took the ring, studying it for a moment in the 
light, then slowly rose, walked to his counter, brought forth 
— flash and in the brighter light inspected the stones am 
ully. 

“Clook?” he asked in English. Yow Mong shook his head. 

“No, Most Honorable—not a crook. I think the estimable 
is someone of great wealth. Her clothes are the most ms 
beautiful. She drives here every night with her chauffeur 
friends. 

“The car waits on Twentieth Street near Larimer.” 

The lean hand of Wun Sing dipped into the worn drawer 
neath the counter and slowly counted out seven hundred dalam 
Yow Mong faded, and the woman’s voice ran again in the aa 
ment of the fan-tan count. Wun Sing looked once more at} 
ring, tucked it in one of the innumerable receptacles of his} 
and strolled behind the partition. 

A woman and three men were at the first table, one of the m 
companions plainly a chauffeur, the two others bearing faces whid 
Wun Sing had seen before in Hop Alley, the pale, leaden feature 
and contracted pupils of the chronic joy-rider. One of th 
stepped forward at Wun’s approach, and drew him aside, : 

“Swell dame, Wun,” he whispered. “Me and Harry got nei 
to ’em over in a bootleg joint last Tuesday and brought ber FA 
her chauffeur over. Swell Jane from up on the hill; got dlikeqmee= 
money in the world. Seein’ the bright lights—you know. Nive 
over that driver of hers. If I'd ever tell you her name, yout 
drop dead!” 

“Whassum name?” 

The poppy chaser smirked. 

“Nothin’ doin’. It’s under cover. Listen!” and his fa 

took on a more serious appearance, “Yow Mong said we'd hig 

to wait and see you, me and Harry get our cut, don't 
for bringin’ ’em in?” 

“Ten ple cen’.” 

Satisfied, the capper went back to the table, while Wun Si 
all his oriental curiosity aroused, moved to the other side of f 
room, where he could watch the woman. She was young, prel 
and, as Yow Mong had said, wonderfully dressed. Three tim 

she had bet one hundred dollars that three butt 
would remain at the end of the count. Three times s 
had lost. The bet was doubled. 

“Three’s my lucky number!”—with a nervous lag 

) —“and if I don’t win this time, I'll play it again!” 

The gamekeeper, with his rake, had heard the 
sentiments voiced often before. Imperturbably, 
dragged in the first division of buttons while the J p 
ese, crowded on the side of the table opposite! 
woman, placed their comparatively meager bets. 
he lifted the shield, drew in the remaining buttons 
their sets of fours and— 

Two were left. The cashier scooped up the mo 
the woman reached for her remaining two hundr 
dollars. 

“This is the last bet, Fred,” came somewhat nervos 
ly as she turned to her chauffeur, “luck isnt ™ 
us tonight. If we don’t win—we’d better wail til t 


morrow.” _ ae haul 
But you'll win.” The chau 


: “Sure, Honey. 
sucked at a cigarette. The two sallow faced C3 
C YJ 


eyed the money in the cashier’s hands and compl 
ten per cent of seven hundred dollars. Wun - 
moved aimlessly from his place by the wall 4s 
woman again made her bet on the three side, and pa 
close to Yow Mong. A guttural order; the om a 
ordinate hurried away. Wun Sing, his hands 0 


































































stood placidly watching the play. hil ele 

Four by four the little white buttons disappeared, Wi t bs 
eyes of the Chinese and Japanese watched the diminishiag Ith 
as the bamboo rake glided back and forth. A voice 8° d befor 





“Two!” 

The woman turned to a Chinese at her side. 7 

“You can’t tell, They haven’t been counted yet. 

The Celestial grinned. 

“Me know. Me clount ahead.” 

The gamekeeper said nothing, merely cont 
sets of fours. The cashier splattered (Continue 
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The powerful Blue eleven sent play after play crashing into the little alert line that faced it. 


WHE GRANDSTAND PLAYER 


By FRANK E.2YANS 


Illustrated by WILLIAM MEAD PRINCE 


team first challenges, then laughs at, and, in a moment 
more, mocks disaster in irresistible march across the 


Peer reaches its pinnacle only when a losing 
He yardage lines to the goal and victory. It is then that the 


ens of the gridiron wag their heads sagely and tell the 
ied: “You can’t beat a team that wont be beaten!” Long 
Marshal Foch proved it with his beaten army at the First 
of the Marne, the coaches of the Kingstown team had 
in text into their gridiron gospel. Some elevens had 
om the text in their hearts and seen its glory. Others 
0 ae then had come lean years to Kingstown. 
Alte that was to carry Kingstown’s standard into its 
a wan been drilled in the priceless preachment by 
t before nap it by night. Still the faith was not theirs 
t. Theret Season the proud colors had been lowered in de- 
relore the coaches faced the swift approaching apogee 
Season disquieted and perturbed. 
“fe loa suffered more than her historic rival Haven- 
- ame break of the war. In all the squad that 
eee merciless weeding out of September and October 


there were but two men who had won the varsity K. Rich with 
promise as the material was, there had been other squads of greater 
brilliancy that had written ultimate defeat across their season. 
Its very wealth of material was a handicap to the overworked 
coaching staff. Not until the eve of the first hard game was the 
staff able to give this anomalous eleven its rudder by the arbitrary 
selection of a captain. The choice seemed a simple problem for 
it narrowed down to one of the only two men who had gone 
through the furnace of a big game. 

Ford, left tackle, and Beresford, fullback, were the veterans. 
The crux of the problem-lay in the radically opposing person- . 
alities of the two. It was a choice between a dependable road- 
horse and an erratic thoroughbred; between a steady plodder who 
was a fighter from his headguard to his cleated shoes, and a 
brilliant individual performer gifted with all but one of the quali- 
ties of a born leader. 

The coaches threshed it over in the varsity field house after 
the squad had filed noisily out from the evening skull practice 
and the blackboard talk. The head coach, Hopper, summed up the 
argument with all the solemnity of a Supreme Court justice 
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giving his opinion on a matter of vital importance to the nation. 
That was a part of Hopper’s success. To him it was a matter of 
vast import to every alumnus and undergraduate of the old 
college with its rich traditions dating back to Revolutionary days; 
its splendid sum of service to the country; its standards clean 
and unsmirched as the banners of the Crusaders. That passionate 
faith together with his gridiron gospel that denied defeat to the 
team that refused defeat, were the outstanding reasons for his 
choice as head coach. 

“Ford is the man to lead the team. A plugger at the game, a 
fighter to the finish, he’ll steady this green team of ours. He was 
never cut out for a star but he knows the game, plays his position 
from the kickoff to the last whistle, and he plays for Kingstown 
and not for Ford every second of the time. The men have faith 
in Big Jim. Am I right, eh?” 

“The beauty of it is that Ford, if we didn’t select him, would 
work just as hard,” interjected Shad Collins, the head line coach. 
“If we do select him he’ll work even harder, if that’s possible.” 

“Now as to Beresford,” Hopper went on. “If ever a youngster 


was cut out to lead a 

big team it’s Jack Beres- 

ford. Those beautiful 
spirals of his alone, even 

if he couldn’t run with 

the baii and back up the 

line the way King Bal- 

lard did, are worth their 
weight in gold to a 
team. There’s nothing 

at Haventon that can 
touch him on the kick. 

But Jack is the king of 
grandstand players. It’s 

the same way in base- 

ball. I was coaching the backs 
when he made the freshman 
eleven, and I helped out in the 
spring when he captained the 
freshman nine. The very 
first day I saw him in togs I 
knew he would make the var- 
sity in sophomore year. As a 
matter of fact he made both 
teams hands down. He was a 
grandstand player then, but we 
thought a year’s seasoning 
would cure him. He loves the 
limelight with all the joy of a 
prize tenor. He may have 
cut it out, but I’m not sure.” 

“T think he has, Bud,” in- 
terrupted Blake, the. scrub 
coach. “He’s had his lesson. 

I heard about it the other day 

on my way up to Haventon to 

see them play Brown. Remember 
Atkins—of course we called him 
Tommy—a 10914 bird? Well, Jack 
Beresford was in his regiment. You 
know the way the men would take to 
him with that swagger, his athletic rep, 
and that way of his? There never was 
any question of his nerve. Over there 
he made a break that might have been 
a ghastly one, through his old trick of 
taking a long chance. The long and 
short of it was that he took the long 
chance and ran his raiding patrol into 
his own barrage. Luckily no one was 
hit; he got back with prisoners; the 
men were loyal, and it was weeks be- 
fore the story got to headquarters. But 
Atkins said he had learned his lesson. 
Swears by the kid.” 

“He may have cut it out,” grudged “We've taught them 
Hopper, “but I’m not sure. You saw 2! we know, fellows.” 
him in sophomore year when he disre- 
garded the signal on the two-yard line and the game went blooie 
to Dartmouth on his break? We kept him out of the Haventon 
game for that. We had lost confidence in him, the team had, 
and the college. In the spring, with the score tied in the tenth 
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against Haventon he went after a hit over second with one he 
Nine times out of ten he could pull it, but that time he lost 
sure ‘out’ trying for a double play. The next man UD ca 
through with a single that won the game for them.” a 
“You're right, Bud,” growled Blake, “but he’s cut that stuff” 
“You don’t wish so more than I,” replied Hopper, “but I 
risk it. We've had our lean years. This time we've got to; 
over a winning team. Ford’s the man? Good! Now, Blakaas 
vour scrubs ready to give us those Haventon formations? § 


HEN the team ran out for practice the next day Bj 

Jim Ford lumbered with an ungainly lope at the hs 
or the varsity. The light of battle showed in his sober 
flared in the square-cut jaw, echoed in the first curt order 
he bellowed: “Lively now, varsity. On your toes! Watch th 
signals!” 

Beresford was at his heels as the cleated shoes drummed acy 
the gridiron. And the uneven pounding of Big Jim’s lope sounded] 
a requiem in his ears. If his heart harbored hurt over the |g 
of the coveted captaincy he made a brave show of concealment 
The smile that played ready come-and-go at the comers of fh 
mouth, the challenge of the audacious gray eyes, and all the ai 
swagger, were his in undiminished measure. The unconseg 
grace of every movement, the poise of the head crowned will 
short chestnut hair that curled tightly, the inborn bravado wih 
which he balanced himself for the first signal, struck the highest 
note of contrast with stolid Jim Ford. ‘ 

Twice the length of the field the striped legs weaved throy 
the gamut of plays, the lunge through the line, the sweep arom 
the end, the well-timed lancing of the forward pass. Kicking ' 
catching practice preceded the line-up for scrimmage and nev 
had Jack Beresford shown rarer form. The passes from ¥ 
Andrews came back as a rule straight and sure as a bullet tole 
outspread hands. A few clipped the turf at his feet or wem 
shoulder high, but he handled them with the unerring skill f 
expertness in football and baseball alone can give, Two @ 
steps and the pigskin shot away from the inside of his foot wil 
a vicious boom. Over the white five-yard lines it spum, head 

glistening in the October sun. Its graceful trajects 
carried it for fifty, fifty-five or sixty yards, final 
to fall, boring and twisting as though to defy capit 
into the cupped arms of the waiting backs, 

“Great stuff, eh fellows?’ Hopper’s voice ™ 
vibrant with the joy that the beauty of the kb 
drives stirred in him. “If the youngster’s sore¢ 
the captaincy he’s too game to show it.” 

The other coaches nodded assent of tribute, trib 
to the spell of the soaring punts, tribute to the sm 
of the punter. 

A sharp order and the varsity deployed ched 
wise to receive the kickoff from the scrubs. As 
scrub center bent on one knee to tee up tie 
Beresford danced, with short, high-kneed actiol; 
front of the varsity goal posts. For a momeitt 
challenge of his smiling eyes flickered out, his m 
was set in a wistful droop. Well, the first 
pangs had passed and neither coaches nor team 
least of all Big Jim, had seen him show a tates 
them. But a dull ache persisted, an ache 
would carry through the season, perhaps much I 
He harbored no malice, no slackening of I0 
Big Jim or the college; but the coaches? 
been absolutely just to him? He, as well 6% 
or even the block of undergraduates centered i 
east stand of the stadium, knew why the cap 
had gone to Ford. A grandstand player, that 
what they thought him. ; 

But he had left that,—the grandstand stuff it 
Verdun sector, after the barrage had lifted from 
precarious shelter of the crooked ditch an 
shell craters. He had learned discipline in 11s 8% 
school, tempered by the responsibility of the 
sters whose lives he held in the palm of 
And how those mere lads of his platoon, 
those platoons of his company, had conf 

ume? fine mould to which he had labored to 
Through fog and mud, through shell fire . 

murderous hail of machine guns he had shepherded them. 

in billets he had guided their irrepressible spirits with pny 

And how he had dreamed over there of leading 

action against Haventon! 


MY 
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He swerved to the left like a startled deer and hurled himself full at the Haventon back. 
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The dul! thud of the kickoff rallied him, swept away regrets, 
leaving his mind like a slate wiped clean by a sponge. The ball 
hurtled to him end over end. Behind a wall cf shaping interfer- 
ence he ran it back to midfield. The quarterback, little Barrett, 
barked his signal for a swing-off tackle and he made it a first 
down. 

“That’s the stuff, Jack! That’s the way to take an opening. 
Now, varsity, show me! Rip ’em up!” yelled Hopper. 

With quick praise and swift censure the coaches drove and 
goaded the teams to a restrained fury. Again Barrett called on 
him and he swung clear, on a fake kick, behind compact and 
driving interference, for a wide run. Through to the secondary 
defense it carried him. With change of pace, shifting of feet, and 
a straight arm that worked like a piston, Beresford headed for 
the goal. The scrub quarterback dived, eluded the straight arm, 
and dragged him down. : 

“Snappy work, son! That’s the way to nail ’em!” roared the 
scrub coach. Beresford jumped to his feet, slapped the scrub on 
his back and grinned. “Nice tackle, Tommy. Nearly shook my 
teeth out.” 

He passed the ball to center and jumped into place. As he 
crouched like a sprinter on the mark, finger tips dug into the 
turf, a throb of pain shot through his left thigh. The ball 
shuttled back to the left half, Torrey, for a drive at tackle. When 
the play stopped Beresford limped up to his position, his face 
white, but the old smile still in his eyes. They herded him un- 
ceremoniously to the side lines and Bob Jeffers, the trainer, shook 
a doleful head. 

“The old muscle, Bob?” he gasped. 

“T’m afraid so, Jack. Here, I'll give you a hand to the dress- 
ing-room.” 

There they peeled off his uniform and laid him on a bench 
while Jeffers manipulated his leg, heedful of the excruciating pain 
it gave. 

“Not so bad, Jack. You'll have to lay off though and obey 
orders.” 

The trace of doubt in the injunction stung him on the raw. 

“T’ll obey orders,” he retorted, and swore softly. “Orders is 
my middle name, you old scoundrel, although you and some others 
around these classic shades don’t seem to think so. Some of you 
birds don’t even credit me with knowing how to spell the damn 
word.” 

“That’s all right, Jack, forget it.” The voice was gentle and 
reassuring as a mother’s. “I'll have you fit for the big game 
or I’ll eat your shoes. 
Easy is the word.” 

From the side lines 
Jack Beresford fever- 


ishly watched the team, ms 
a regenerated, _fight- 
ing team, win __ its j a 


game from Colton by a 





safe margin. A week later, his cleats drumming 
wretchedly at the turf, he saw it, fighting from the 
kickoff as few Kingstown teams had fought, come up 
from behind and snatch victory from the team that 
was second only to Havénton on the season’s schedule. 
On the Tuesday following, he had his second workout 
at signal practice and then dropped out for a jog around 
the track and the skilful ministrations of Jeffers. Jeffers had been 
right in his diagnosis. Barring accidents he wouid be fit for the 
epic of Saturday and old Bob would not have to eat his shoes. 
He was singing as he emerged from the showers and greeted the 
imcoming varsity with the running persiflage that never failed to 
wake good-natured retort from those battered warriors. 

In the only hard scrimmage of that final week he relieved 
Sheldon, who had stepped into his old berth, for a short quarter. 
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It was characteristic of him that, without disobeying the fierce ; 
junctions of Hopper to try no broken field runs and to kee ? 
of the defensive plays, he threw himself into the fray with hs - 
abandon. He played too as though he had not been scratched be 
again the coaching staff was confronted by a dilemma 

They chose what seemed to be the safe horn that night befor 
the open fireplace of the varsity field house, reénforced } ’ 
half-score of old stars who had rallied to the closing renee d 
the season. Over the fireplace the group photograph of the tea 
that had given Haventon its worst beating, looked down on then 
On either side it was flanked by the single photographs of tm 
unforgettable gridiron stars who had met heroes’ deaths in France 
one in the closing drama of the Argonne, the other under {ly 
colors of a gallant Scotch regiment in the first year of the wy 
About the room hung footballs, shellacked until they shone lite 
golden bubbles in the flickering light. Under the Coatings oj 
shellac the date and score of Kingstown’s victories gleamed dul 
and tawny, evoking memories of the teams that were dearest jy 
their hearts, the teams that had laughed at defeat. 

“They’re chock-full of fight. If they had any more they! 
commit murder out on that field Saturday.” Hopper’s clear voir 
trembled with emotion. Veritable dynamo that he was, he spray 
out of his seat to pace up and down, and the group stirred to tk 
contagious spirit of fight that he had instilled into his ma 
“‘We’ve taught them all we know, fellows. It’s up to them. Byen 
mother’s son of them is fit as a fiddle, all but Beresford, and he’ 
a lively cripple.” 

“Will you start him, Bud?” asked a quiet, gray-haired star of 
the Nineties. The Golden Nineties they called them at King. 
town, for in that brilliant decade Haventon had gone down 
defeat with wholesome regularity. 

“Bob Jeffers has herded him round in pretty decent shape’ 
answered Hopper, stopping in his restless course. “He’s a wonder, 
















and it’s rotten luck—that leg of his. I almost believe he's gt 
away from that grandstand stuff. He’s been on the bench mil 
today so it’s been hard to make sure. But you saw him im 
second quarter?” 

“Saw him?” echoed the old star. ‘“Couldn’t take my eyes 
the boy. It’s a treat to see him move. I never hoped to see sud 
punting and dropkicking since poor old Aleck Carey's dy 
Beautiful! Beautiful!” 

“He’ll get in if we need him, but I’m going to start Sheldm 
Sheldon’s as good as anything Haventon has at the kicking game 
and steady as a church. But we’ve got Beresford in reserve. How’ 

that, fellows? Eh, what? Fine!” .... 
The day of the Haventon game dawned flawless # 
a gem. Crisp with the keen touch of mid-Nover 
ber, windless as the doldrums 
the Saragossa Sea, clear and spi 
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THIS living story is of a far place—of Bootless Island, off 
the Papuan coast; of two men,a woman and a strangely fath- 
ered child;. of a great evil,a struggling good and some bits of 
You will find it vivid, dramatic, deeply interesting. 


love. 


“You don't know,” 
she went on, “‘ how 
hard it is for a girl 
with a baby. 
Pe ink such 
things, you wouldn't 
believe.” 


HEN I came to the kapok avenue on my way 
home, I halted and stood for a minute or two 
looking down the hill. 

It leads to the sea. The descent is steep and sandy; all the 
way, tall, thin kapoks border it. This is the dry belt of New 
nea; the sky is almost always flat blue, the blue of plates; in 
“7 afternoons the air is full of sad gold. I don’t know why it is 
fe , for it sparkles; but if you saw it, you would know: you would 
eel in it, as I do, something that makes the heart ache. 
gene wind blows, always, you might say; and it is a lonely 
the Sage a long cry in it. It makes little chips of white upon 
“4 blue sea that lies under the flat blue sky. It shakes the 
argh the avenue—not much; they are too stiff to shake a 
all in eal. Kapoks are like the things one sees on Japanese china, 
one Plane, and they have long, thin arms hung stiffly with 
seen fruits. I don’t know why, but they look as if they 
hot to be there, as though one had just imagined them. 
mis never anyone along the road that leads from the 
Say ye the far side of Bootless Island to the kapok avenue 
1» Side, the near side. It is not a road, as you might call it; it 
marked across the grassy, burned plams among the 


said that no one ever came along it; I do not count 


estives, of course. 
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By BEATRICE 
GRIMSHAW 


Illustrated by GEORGE GIGUERE 


There were some natives padding along between the shade- 
less rows of absurd kapoks that morning when I came back 
from my annual voyage to Port Moresby. I thought thev 
were customers to me, since they seemed heading for my 
store. They were young bucks of the plains country, quite 
naked, except for the loin-cloth of pandanus leaf and the 
wide, cruel belt of bark that laced every man’s waist into the 
thinness of a little girl’s. They had a clanking harness of 
beads and teeth about their necks, and by the bigness of the 
valuable white clam bracelets on their arms I judged them 
to be well to do. I thought of the cases of goods coming on 
behind me, and wished that my carriers would hurry them- 
selves. But in New Guinea hurry is unknown. 

There was a sensation of long, full time upon me as I went 
down the hill. I could feel, as one feels the tide of a river, 
the current of the- minutes and the hours, and the slackening 
there was in it, since I had left the steamer lying at her 
anchorage. On the far side of Bootless Island, where there 
were things and people, time rippled along; in Port Moresby 
it ran; in Melbourne and Sydney, which I had not seen for 
years, it was a boiling rapid, with waves and foam. London, 

—London, of which I thought never at all, if I could help it,— 
London was Niagara. But here, on the slope to the sea, with the 
tall, bizarre kapok trees stretching out fleshless hands on each side, 
with the endless long wind blowing, and the empty road before, 
time was not. 

I sat down on a log and rolled a cigarette and watched the 
brown men from the mainland pass me. And I saw, as I had 
seen a thousand times, that look in their faces that cannot be 
described—the look of something that does not know it is. Of 
a piece with this seemed the entire soundlessness of their passing, 
the inconspicuousness, in full sun, of their tan bodies, full of high 
lights, against the burned colors and lights of the grass. How shall 
I describe it? It seemed to me that they were not there. All men 
who have lived long alone among natives know how it feels. 

With that thought, and with the feeling still strong on me, of 
time and time ahead, and currents that stood almost still, I went 
down the slope. A long way to the right of me, as I turned onto 
the beach, lay a tin roof that glittered—my store. My place in 
the world—all that I held as my share of earth, for always! 

Oh, you know the reasons. I think they’re always the same—at 
least, there are only two varieties: the ex-convict kind and the 
other. Mine was the other. 

It was hot on the beach. New Guinea in December, the sun’ 
right above, strikes with white arrows of fire. I took off my hat 
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and wiped my face as I passed the old deserted store of the 
Pacific Association, which stood a little back from the beach. No 
one had lived in it since I came. 

I did not think anyone was likely to; the Papuan Copra Asso- 
ciation, which had owned the store, was about on its deathbed. 
For six years, during all the time I had been living alone on the 
windy side of Bootless Island, there had been no rival to my native 
trade. For five, or fifty years more, I thought, looking at the store 
roof patched with rust, the inclosure self-planted with straggling 
guava-bushes, there wouldn’t be— Lord, the boys, my customers, 
were making for the store! Was it possible it had been reopened? 

The door of the ruinous building unclosed. A white woman 
came out. 

“Christmas!” I said—and stopped and stared. 
off, behind the palms of the beach. 

She was young; I was near enough to see that much. She had 
evidently a good figure; one could tell that from her way of 
standing. Her face and hands were unusually white, and there 
was a dark blur under the brows that suggested big dark eyes; 
that was all I could see. She had a baby in her arms. 

My thoughts were not for the woman first of all, but for what 
she represented. I feared a rival to my trade. Of course, she 
must have her husband with her, and— 

“That’s he,” I thought. A thin, stooping man in a white suit 
and boots had come out on to the veranda and was standing be- 
¢°de the woman and the child. The boots interested me. White 
suits are not of course in the bush, much less white boots, clean 
ones. Frankly, I did not like those boots. I might be a re- 
mittance-man myself, bar the remittance part of it—they were 
dead who used to, but I am not telling that. Nevertheless I was 
not keen on meeting more of my kind. You see, I knew all about 
them—being one. 

I went my way along the beach; they had not seen me. I had 
plenty to think about. The Association must have reopened its 
native trade store, or else some one had bought it. Anyhow, my 
gains stood to suffer, if the new man knew his way about among 
Papuans. And yet those boots, on reflection, comforted me. 
They didn’t look like business. 


I was some way 


LITTLE way beyond the old store there was a black- 

sand bay, a sort of oasis in the long desert of glaring 
white coral beach. The store wharf, what was left of it, ran down 
there, and the ruinous copra-shed stood alongside. I tramped 
across the bay, looking right and left at the beautiful green inlets 
that surrounded it—places so lovely, with drooping palms, and 
reflections, and lawns running right to the sea, that you would 
think fairies lived there, or millionaires with a taste for land- 
scape gardening. It’s better to be a millionaire than a fairy. 

But nobody lived there, and nobody ever would. Here, on the 
windward side of Bootless, was my store, was the P. C. A.’s. 
There were some native villages on the island, and a great many 
on the mainland opposite. There would never be anything else. 
No one could settle, because the land was native owned, and the 
natives needed it, and wouldn’t sell, and anyhow they had no use 
for whites, except as storekeepers. 

I thought of these things as I tramped across the black-sand 
bay; and the loneliness of it all—which, strange to say, I had not 
thought about for years—crept into the bones of me. And it 
seemed as if the palms—the palms, which always know—were cry- 
ing, to the long drone of the unending dry tradewind, the bitter- 
ness of that fate which casts men, white men, men with minds, 
men who know, unlike the natives, what and where they are, upon 
these ultimate dead ends of earth. 

It is when your mind is filled with things other than your ordi- 
nary material surroundings that those surroundings speak to you, 
in the voices that our twentieth century is just beginning to 
realize and study. I had been listening to the spirit of the palms 
and of the bay, and had forgotten the actual place I was in. 
And so it spoke. 

What it said I could not understand. But I knew that there 
was evil somewhere about the black-sand bay, and that it were 
well if I could listen and hear more. 

As far as I could, I threw my mind out of gear again (for 
this is how it is done, only it is not an easy thing to do, conscious- 
ly) and tried to get the remainder of the message. But I could 
not. The thought of the new people in the ruined store kept 
coming in; they obsessed me. I remembered the dark eyes of 
the woman; I tried to recollect if she had had dark hair. I 
wondered if the baby was a young one. The whole of the black- 
sand bay seemed full of their unseen presences. So I gave it 
up and tramped on steadily homeward and looked at the declin- 
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ing sun, which was purpling and crimsoning the water, as th 
a king of Tyre lay there slain in the midst of his royal roheee 
calculated the value of the trade goods I had bought in By 
Moresby, and what they would sell for. And so I came hack: 
the white iron house on the white sand under the beating pa 
A dog came out to meet me, and that was my welcome homm 
I moved about my kitchen, lighting the alcohol stove, pa 
on the kettle, opening a tin of meat. It was my fad to waigy 
myself indoors; New Guinea natives are subject to mange 
pleasant skin-diseases. ' 
I was not thinking about the plates and the stove andj 
“tinned dog.” Bs 
“That white-boot fellow,’ I thought as I set the § 
mechanically, “—I sha’n’t like him. I feel it. What does: 
want here? But whatever it was he’s done, it doesn’t seem 
have been too bad for her to stand.” pe 
I got a cup from the press; it was dusty—I wiped it on my 
handkerchief. “as 
“Other women couldn’t stand things, things not so very Bag! 
I thought. I wondered why I had never burned the photo th 
hung, heavily framed, on the wall. I give you my wordT 
looked at it for months. I looked at it now. Light-eyed@ 
cold, with sparkling hair—it was strange, when one = 
it, that I should have fancied her, being so fair myself. She: 
tall too, not more than a couple of inches shorter than 1 @& 
used to call me “her golden Viking,” though my name was Bam 
—no Norse in our ancestry that one knew. No ancestry, any 
She had all of that. But I was “golden” assuredly—in thoseday 
doubly so. Now all the gold I had left to me was on my heg 
The shaving-glass hung in the window near the phote of 
girl with the light eyes and sparkling hair. I looked from 
picture to the glass. I realized something—something I } 
thought of for a long, long time. A man is not like a girl, al 
at the mirror. I threw my shoulders back, as one does When 
is thinking of—well, of some one who is lean and stoopifigy® 
who drags his feet, in white boots. 3 
I had my tea, and I went out again. The sun was down 
and the shadows on the white beach were blue; it made ym 
think of shadows in the snow. The trunks of the palmetreg 
ringed like snakes, flung themselves out toward the sea witht 
desperate eagerness palm-trees have; they are always looking@ 
expecting, in a heart-breaking kind of way, out over theses 
where nothing ever, ever comes. There was wonderful pet 
of thin shadows on their stems and on the sand, and the shag 
danced ceaselessly. If you lived where nothing happens) 
would get to know a great deal about shadows. There's mam 
more in them than you would think. a 
I have forgotten to say that I was walking down the vila 
street. It was all the same as the open beach to me. I sawa 
natives without seeing them, if you understand. They wen 
really there, as a white man would have been. 


HERE was a death-wailing going on, I noticed now 
I came level with the principal house of the villages 
a very long house, two hundred feet, I dare say, set on tall, & 
piles, and much decorated with dangling streamers of fiber 
with tinkling white seashells——I saw that there was a corpse a 
out on the front veranda, and that natives with woolly heads 
large as a church hassock, no clothes, and any amount of bead amd 
tooth and shell ornaments, were sitting round about the a 
body, taking turns to howl. I leaned over the shoulders @F4 
nearest and looked. It was an ugly sight I saw—a young Weise 
of eighteen or so, torn almost in two and frightfully mam 
about the legs. They had washed her off, and tied her up = ™ 
as much as possible, but enough remained visible to Mane 
certain of what had happened. 5 
“Alligator?” I asked the nearest mourner, whom I juege 
his frequent halts for a chew of betel-nut, not to be very ™ 
related to the woman. a 
“Yes, Chief,” he answered, stowing his quid in a Comer g® 
cheek and knocking off his doglike yelping for the MomeRks 
“Black-sand bay?” For I knew the place to be dangem 
certain hours. e 
“Yes,- Chief, the Bay-of-the-Mouth-That-Bites — 
native name. He spat out his quid, making a blood-red 
on the sand, and went on yelping. “Yoop, yoop, yoop, 
“The alligator caught her; they fought, they fo 3 
speared him. The alligator caught her. They speared Hilt a 
she is dead. Yoop, yoop, she will never gather oysters aay 
Yoop. they speared him Hand me your lime-pot, ioe 
mine’s done Yoop, yoop, yoop, we shall cry all night F 














She must have heard my padding feet. . .All women are quick-witted where one thing is 
concemed. At that call of mine she got off the mark like a sprinter, the baby in her arms. 
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‘she was beautiful; she will never eat pig any more. Yoop! 
‘ I walked on, out of hearing of the death-cry. I don’t know 
why, but I connected it with the curious impression I had had 
when crossing the black bay that very afternoon. “Something 
must have been warning me,” I thought. “It seems a bit off; I 
never was careless about those cattle.” For no old resident of 
the districts haunted by alligators takes any chances; it is the 
reckless “new chum” who disappears, some dark night, and 
leaves no traces behind him. 

I had a mind to go and call on the new trader and his wife; 
but it took me some days to work myself up. Men who live 
much alone get like that. I wanted to go, and yet I didn’t want to. 

Sitting on the edge of my veranda, looking out across the 
golden empty sea, and watching the palms as they shivered and 
leaned seaward in trembling expectation of the mysterious thing 
that never came, I blew at my pipe and told myself I hated these 
white folk. ‘Coming here disturbing one!” I said grumblingly. 
I felt their presence, their staring and their noise, though they 
were miles away. It is so, in these lands. 

But without any reason, or any that I cared to define, I found 
myself tramping, in the blue, late hours of afternoon, across fords 
and sago swamps and over spurs of promontories, to the black- 
sand bay and the store. 

Now, the moment that 
I entered the bay, the 
sensation of something 
evil came back to me. It 
is hard to explain; it was 
not present evil, nor evil 
that was past. It was a 
feeling of evil in general 
and in the abstract. I 
can’t get nearer to it than 
that. But I did not enjoy 
it—largely, I think, be- 
cause it made me suppose 
that after these years 
alone my nerve must be 
going at last..... It is 
at first or at last with all 
of us. You to whom 
these pages shall come, 
finger-worn and out of date, 
thrown as an alms into the 
case that holds your quarter’s 
supply of tinned meats,—you 
who pick them up, blowing 
on the coral beaches where 
some naked islander has been 
making himself; the valued 
“dim-dim” _cigarette,—take 
the burned stick that does 
duty for your lost pencils 
and underline what I have 
said. You know. 

I shook off the feeling, 
straightened my tie, took a 
hole in my belt and walked 
up to the store. I tried to 
remember that there had 
been a time when I “paid 
calls.” 

“You should summer them 
and winter them before you 
call,” I laughed to myself, 
remembering an odd scrap of 
“county” lore. “But what if 
there isn’t a winter?” 

They had cleaned things 
up a good deal; the place 
looked decent, though shock- 
ingly dreary. I don’t know 
why it did. There was sun and bright sea and tossing palms, and 
the iron buildings were no uglier than store buildings anywhere. 
But it looked, all the same, a place to go and cut your throat in. 

He met me on the veranda, and I did not like him. It wasn’t 
so much his boots,—P. and O. deck boots, white buckskin, red 
rubber soles, that had no business there,—or his seedy white suit 
that used to be a good one, or the redness of his eyelids, which 
among men who drink is quite as common 4s redness of the nose. 
We in the ninth circle of the lonely hells don’t trouble about 


I knew it was a matter of 
minutes. 1 don’t think any- 
one on Bootless had ever 
run as I ran. 
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poverty and intemperance when a white man comes along. We 
know, for we have stores of knowledge, mostly useless, how often 
a wrong un is a good one. = 

This wrong un was not a good one; that was all. i 

“How are you, how are you?” he said, winking his red 
I thought he was over fifty. ‘Far too old for her,” 
“Come on to the back veranda; it’s cooler there. 
you; it was very good of you to come.” He led the way, - 
was right,” I thought. ‘“He’s begun by telling me a lie? 
the back veranda had more sun than the front, and was certainly 
not cool. a 

He pulled forward canvas chairs and shouted to a boy to g 
whisky. He abused the boy unnecessarily for not hurrying 
boy was hurrying. “Bad temper,” I thought. “I’m sorry. for 
her and the kid.” But there was no sign of her. 3 

We talked about business. . 

“There’s no reason,” he said, 
It used to support two.” 

“No reason,” I agreed with him. I did not want to argue@bog 
the matter, for I saw that he would never cut my trade Of 
course, the place never had supported two; it had kept one amd 
half starved one, at best. . 

“You're English?” I said. 

“You are,” he answered. ‘Knew it the moment D@w 
you. None of these cursed Colonials, I said to myself” 

“How does Mrs.— I’m sorry, I haven’t heard your mame 
yet.” 

“Smith,” he said with an elderly grin. “It would be"] 
thought. “The born fool does call himself Smith, 
changes his name. If I’d had to change mine, it would 
have been to Pigginshaw or something like that, somethin 
a man wouldn’t naturally think a good alias. Because ti 
it would be.” Be 

“How does Mrs. Smith stand this lonely place?” 

“She stands it very well,” he said, finishing his glass7and 
pouring out another. “She’s used to the damn’ countr® 

“What, to New Guinea?” I thought not. Where ther 
aren’t a thousand whites all told, you know who is wha” 

“Oh, to the South Seas generally. Her h— her home tas 
been in the islands, you know. Married in the Islami 
Romance and all the rest of it.” (“Not much romans 
with you in it,” was what I said to the bottom ofa 
glass. ) ‘7 

“How’s the baby?” I asked as a further hint. When you 
don’t see a white woman once a year— 

He had had three whiskies now, and was pouring outa 
fourth. 

“Oh, damn’ well,” he said. I thought his choice d 
language odd, but there are men who pepper their talk wilh 
oaths unconsciously; this was evidently one. He made 0 
attempt to call his wife. 

I sat on talking and drinking—not much; it’s the oe 
failing that I have under control,—and hoping to see the 

well-figured girl with the dark eyes come out at last 
But she did not come; and at last, when dusk was 
not far off, I rose to go. 

“Can’t wait till sundown,” I said when he made some 
remonstrance. “Too many snakes about, and I have 
no lamp with me.” 3 

“Snakes?” He seemed interested. “Sit down agail, 
man,” he said. “I'll lend you a lantern; the store's ful 
of them—damn’ sight more than I shall ever— § 
did you say? What kind?” : 

“Tiger, black snake,—loads of those,—death adder, 
I said. 

“Are there, now? Poisonous?” 

“You'd better not try conclusions.” 

“And they bite at night?” 

“Not more than in the daytime, but you're moe 
liable to walk on one.” 

“Oh!” said he. Then: “Very lamentable“ 
lamentable! Disagreeable things,” he commented, 

blinking at me. - 4 I 

I got up to go again. “Wait till I get you a cigar, he sal 
somehow knew he hadn’t any. He ran in a trotting Way we 
to the front veranda, and returned almost at once. I thoug 
felt steps coming up into the house—light steps, and slow. ost 

“Sorry I haven’t any, after all,” he said. “Well, if we 
go, good-by, good-by.” He almost hustled me away; Ig 
lantern. But I walked home quickly, and was back before. 
So long as I crossed the black-sand bay before sunset, 
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By Beatrice Grimshaw 








‘There's no reason, ” he said, “why two should not get on here. It used to support 


two.” “No reason,” I agreed 


much care about the rest. One gets more or less used to the 
of snakes. 

As I left the store, I had glanced back. I didn’t know whether 
T saw @ gleam of a white dress on the front veranda or only 
fancied it. But I considered the matter most of the way home. 

I fried bacon for tea that night. It had a curiously homely 
smell. Bacon, herrings and hot bread have this homelike smell 
I suppose, because in civilized lands, one so often smells them 
cooking, in little streets of little houses, behind red blinds that 
shine with lamp and fire. So they make you think of home. It 
may have been because of this, for a tin house on a coral beach, 
with a dog for company, is not home, that I couldn’t eat the bacon. 
The dog was glad of it. 
nn yd I met her. It was pure accident. I had shut up the 
ne “ho the afternoon because I did not feel inclined to work, 
ak a, as always, there was time and time, and the day was 
I ae So I rambled out with a pipe and my thoughts. And 
ick! mer, toward sunset. She was walking alone, and very 
q ake the child-was in her arms. I wondered where she could 
wen Was only one track, of course; we met on it almost at 

€. I told her who I was, and asked her whither she was 

= at that hour. 

ug! Boing to see if any of the guavas are ripe,” she said. 

Guavas?” I stared at her. Yes, her eyes 0 il very dark in- 
lke feath and soft and large. Her hair was dark too, and fluffy 
well ers. Yes, she had a charming figure. She was not too 


essed. i P 
on her tend somehow inferred that most of the money went 


“Aren't there any?” 


. . . I sat on, hoping to see the girl with the dark eyes. 


“There are, farther on, but this isn’t the season. And you 
could not have got back before dark, if you had got there. Don’t 
you know this island is the worst place in New Guinea for snakes? 
Pardon me, but let me advise you never to walk in the dark.” 

She knit her eyebrows together with a puzzled look. She had 
pretty eyebrows; her features were all delicate and refined. I use 
the word advisedly; one does not—I know—apply it to a gentle- 
woman. Mrs. Smith was not a gentlewoman. She was, I think, 
what the last generation would have called a “young person” and 
the present a “young lady.” I guessed her a class or two lower 
than Sniith the unspeakable, socially. This made my heart warm 
toward ker. Did I say that the girl with the light eyes had 
married me? She had. She didn’t stick it out, when— Well, she 
died some years after, peace to her! 

But while she was alive, and while things went well, she had 
rather rubbed it in about the little social-difference that my money 
didn’t quite gild over. So, as I have said, I felt sympathetic to 
the woman whose name, I was sure, was not Mrs. Smith. 

“He told me,” she said perplexedly, “that there aren’t any 
snakes on this island—when he sent me out for the guavas, I 
mean. He fancies them for his tea.” 

“There are snakes, and there aren’t guavas,” I said. “But if 
you'll come a step farther to my store, I can find you some first- 
class mandarins, and get you a boy with a light to see you back— 
or come myself, if you'll allow me.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure,” she said. “And I'd like the mandarins. 
I always was a great one for fruit. You see, of course, I was 
brought up in the Islands.” 

“Ah, yes, where you met your husband,” I suggested. 

She astonished me by looking up with (Continued on page 109) 
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NO OTHER writer in America has ever achieved in so 
short a time the rank that critics have given the author of 
this novel of the wild for the authority and the drama of 
his stories of animal life. 
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The story thus far: 


LLINS, the wolf-hunter, has 

sworn to get Breed, a cross be- 
tween a coyote and wolf, possessing the 
cunning of the coyote and the strength 
of the wolf. Collins, however, fails to 
make good his threat before Breed 
elopes with his half-wild pet, Shady, 
a cross between a coyote and a dog. 
Shortly after, a huge wolf, Flatear, tries 
to capture Breed. His friends, Cripp 
and Peg, drive away the invader. Each 
bides his time to renew the fight to 
the death, regardless of time or season. 
Man-made traps and poison bait take 
off most of Breed’s friends and as the 
mating time of wolves draws near, 
Breed induces Shady to leave the valley 
and make for the hills. Comes a night 
when Breed sends out his call for Shady 
in vain. She has returned to Collins’ 
cabin in the valley. As Breed awaits 
her return, his old enemy, Flatear, finds 
the chance he has been waiting for so 
long. Breed’s rally-call brings the 
pack. Shady, hearing the appeal, con- 
tritely returns in time to see Breed, 
caught in the man-made trap, while his 
mortal enemy, Flatear,  gloatingly 
stands ready for revenge. 
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By 


HAL G: EV ARTS 


LL through the Yellowstone coun- 
try the evidence of Breed’s teach- 
ings was apparent on every hand. 


The progeny of the members of his original band 
had been taught pack hunting by their parents, 
as they themselves had learned the art from 
Breed. For a hundred miles each way from Two 
Ocean Pass the hills were full of the disciples of 
the yellow wolf. The elk now fled from coyotes 
as once they had fled from wolves. The coyotes 
brought all their native trickery and resourceful- 
ness into play and made pack hunting a very 
different affair from that practiced by timber 
wolves. They did not hunt bunched, but scat- 
tered, saving their own strength and wearing 
down that of their prey. When an elk was singled 
out, the coyotes relayed him and kept him on 
the move. Whenever he attempted a straight- 
away flight some coyote flashed out in front ol 
him to turn him back, and he was headed through 
bogs and spongy ground on the slides at the foot 
of old snowdrifts until his strength was gone. 
Breed’s movements now lost their aimlessness, 
and each day found him a few miles farther 
north. The home love in him was working, but 
he himself was unconscious of the fact that he 
was seeking some land that would answer all re 
quirements. 
The game herds were milling restlessly in the 
high basins. The blacktail bucks had shed the 
long hair of the previous season and the short 
new coat was a sleek blue-gray—the season ol 
“Short Blue,” the Short Blue Moon oi the North. 
west Indian tribes; broad vistas 
the low country showed through re 
vealing gaps in the hills, marked by 
the blue-gray tinge of the sage; 
pale haze hung in the hills and turned 
distant spruce-clad slopes to — 
blue; the rivers had long since pass 
the flood tide of melting drifts am 
cleared of the roily effects of late 
summer rains, and lakes and strealls 
now free of sediment, showed blue 
green to their depths; the peaks oe 
held in silhouette against a clear blue 
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_ Everything with a touch of blue 
zh is the Short Blue Moon. 
Moreover, the love-making time of 
the antlered tribes is ushered in with 
the season of “Short Blue.” So, as 
Breed moved north the whistling 
snorts of lovelorn bucks reached his 
ears day after day. The clarion bugles 
of challenging bulls was music of meat 
in plenty. Bighorn rams squired their 
bands of ewes on the plateaus and pin- 
nacles above timberline. 

Breed’s course was by no means a 
straight line. Hunts drew him to the 
east and west and frequently back to 
the south, but the general trend of it 
all was a northward migration for the 
coyote pack. Some days they gained 
twenty miles, some but three or four, 
and on others they lost ground. At 
the end of a month the land of the 
Yellowstone was a hundred miles 
southeast. 

The big gray wolves were more plen- 
tiful here, but scattered and not travel- 
ing in packs. At every wolf howl 
Breed felt the old hatred of Flatear 
surge up in him, but though he fre- 
quently met wolves none of them 
proved to be his enemy. The big 
grays showed only a casual interest in 
coyotes, evidencing neither enmity nor 
delight at any chance meeting, indif- 
ference the keynote of their attitude. 

Autumn blended into early winter 
and the gain toward the north was 
less apparent; Breed lingering in the 
vicinity of good hunting grounds as 
he found them, moving on when the 
supply of meat diminisLed. He held 
to the main divide of the Rockies, and 
when the heavy storms of midwinter 
set in he was well across Montana and 
nearing the Canadian line. The deep 
snowfall had driven the game down 
from the peaks to the lower valleys of 
the hills, and Breed was forced to fol- 
low. He moved westward across the 
south fork of the Flathead to the 
Kootenai Range. There were fewer 
elk here than in the Yellowstone, liv- 
ing in scattered bunches and not con- 
gregating in droves of hundreds on the 
winter feed-grounds. Deer ranged the 








Kootenai country in plentiful numbers Breed was compelled to hunt farther from home as the deer quit the 
and Breed elected to stay. Mating valley and descended to the foothills for the first nips of green grass. 


was close at hand and the northward 
movement halted. 

Stray coyotes drifted continually up from the south and joined 
the ranks of the pack, and there were stray wolves crossing the 
range from the Flathead to Swan River and back. Many of 

mated with the unattached coyotes as they straggled north. 
Breed’s pack was rapidly thinned down, pairs dropping out to 
den till at last only Peg and Fluff were left. 

When the chinook set in Fluff painstakingly chose a den site 
and stopped. Breed held on for another five miles, then 
Shady refused to travel. She picked her own site and showed 
a keener interest in home-building than she had the season past, 
working short shifts to relay Breed on the digging, and the three 
tunnels that led to this new nest hole were longer and more 

borately curved and twisted than those of the old den on 
the Yellowstone. The last day of February seven pups came 
to share the den with Shady. 

€ rest of the pack had denned to the south and few en- 

croached on Breed’s hunting territory. Deer were still plentiful 

fven after a winter of hard hunting and he found little difficulty 
™ supplying meat. There was but one flaw in his contentment. 

day when the pups were a month old and had recently 

Out for their first romp, Breed hunted across the divide and 

in the western slope of the Kootenais. He stood on a ridge 

gathering dusk when he was suddenly aware that other 


hunters were abroad before him. His eye caught flashes of white 
through the green of the spruce on the opposite slope. He knew 
that a band of deer had been startled to sudden flight, that the 
jerky gleams of white were the brief exposures of the underparts 
of their tails as they were upflung in hurdling windfalls. The 
wind was wrong and Breed could not catch the scent. He traced 
their course through the timber by their white flags and saw 
three deer break cover and start out across a long narrow opening 
on the slope, the path of a snowslide that had stripped a lane 
through the trees on the steep sidehill, its trail a clean split in 
the solid green of the spruce. With the sharp report of a rifle, 
the lead deer suddenly collapsed in the center of the slide. 

At the sound of the shot Breed heard a few deep-chested dog- 
notes half a mile down the narrow valley. He looked that way 
and saw a slender tongue of smoke curling lazily above the trees 
around a bend. The deep note was strange to him, but again the 
association of ideas came to his aid. Shady’s occasional fits of 
barking and her strange ways; the wolf hounds that had be- 
longed to men and had chased him in Sand Coulee Basin; this 
note that rose in answer to a rifle shot and came from near the 
smoke that denoted a cabin. Breed himself was unconscious’ of 
assorting these ideas, but he knew that the hoarse note came 
from some dog beast that belonged to man. 
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A lone prospector had built his cabin on the west slope of 
the Kootenai, and Breed avoided this vicinity. 

When the pups were six weeks old Shady felt the call to help 
Breed rustle food and she hunted by herself in the neighborhood 
of the den. but her earnest efforts were unavailing, as there was 
no small game and she was unable to stalk a deer for her little 
ones. 

Breed was compelled to hunt farther from home as the deer 
quit the valleys to descend to the foothills for the first nips of 
green grass. One morning when far south of the den he heard 
again the note of the hound. It rose and fell, an eager bellow 
that moved slowly through the hills, and Breed did not like the 
music. This same baying reached him on three other days. The 
reason for all this uproar was beyond his comprehension, but 
from the fact that it came from a dog he knew that it meant 
no good for the wild things. 

Only a few days after he first heard this strange sound 
he came face to face with a pair of coyotes that had run 
with his pack. Their air was one of dejection and there was 
no springiness in their gait. From their dispirited manner Breed 
knew that tragedy had overtaken his friends; that some calamity 
had doubtless befallen their pups. Later he met a second pair, 
a dog coyote and a she-wolf, and they too were traveling aim- 
lessly, their family torn from them. But Breed had no way of 
linking these disasters with the music of the trail-hound. The 
prospector kept a single hound and when he found a fresh wolf- 
kill in the spring he put the dog on the tracks that led from it, 
keeping him in leash, and the hound led him to the den. He had 
found good hunting near his cabin this spring, the hills full of 
the dens of the small yellow wolves that had turned up in such 
numbers the preceding winter, but his activities so far had been 
confined to the country that lay south of Breed’s range. 

Breed led the pups forth for a few short trips as their strength 
increased. In his hunts toward the south he frequently crossed 
the trails of other coyotes that had led their offspring out for a 
ramble. At least one out of every three families were breeds, 
and the pups were uniform. They were heavier than coyotes 
and their backstrips were dark; but their language was pure 
coyote, their voices perhaps slightly deeper and with fuller 
volume, but the change was so slight as to escape detection from 
the ears of man. These pups were the same sort of hybrids as 
Breed, their parental strains identical, yet among them all he 
found only one with his own qualities, the coyote fur and the 
voice of the wolf. In all others this was reversed. 

Breed’s own pups grew strong and active, capable of covering 
ten miles of rough hill country in a single night, and the family 
would soon have left the den but Shady 
indulged in one of her flighty streaks—a 
streak prompted by the dog strain in her 
rising temporarily above the wild. 

She had hunted tirelessly but had failed 
to bring home a scrap of meat. Her 
hopes ran high and she ranged continu- 
ally farther from the den till she eventu- 
ally crossed over 
the divide for a 
look at the west 
slope. The breeze 
held steadily from 
the west and Sha- 
dy caught a whiff 
of wood smoke 
and moved toward 
it to investigate. 
She scouted along 
the edge of the 
timber, watching 
the cabin in the 
little clearing for 
signs of life. It 
appeared deserted. 
She crossed to it 
and sniffed at a 
crack — then fled 
for her life. At 
the first sniff there 
came a deafening bellow and a great hound surged round the 
corner of the house. As Shady fled she rolied her eyes back, coy- 
ote-fashion, for a glimpse behind. She noted that the hound 
seemed to have trouble in getting started, and once back in the 
timber she stopped. She heard the rattle of a chain—the hound 
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The opposing weights of both wolves 
pivoted on that one leg and in addition 















to the fracture, Flatear’s whole side and shoulder were wrenched clear to his spine. 
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was anchored! From long experience in the past Shady knew RY 
the futility of striving to break a chain. The dog was powerless 

to harm her. Even if he should free himself it would avail him © 
nothing; these slow-running hounds were known to her, and the | 
speed was no match for her own. 

Shady returned to the cabin and peered round one corner af | 
the raging hound whose six-foot chain prevented his clearing the | 
rext corner by more than a foot. She moved along the side of © 
the house till within six feet of him and sat down, her tongue 
lolling out contentedly as she watched the frenzied hound almost 
strangle himself in his efforts to reach her. 

A flutter of canvas caught her eye and she rose with her fore 
feet against the logs as she stretched her nose up toward it. The 
prospector had rolled the cloth round a ten-pound piece of fresh 
venison to keep the flies from it. Shady sprang and seized it 
swinging clear of the ground, all four feet braced against the logs, 
then fell sprawling as the nail from which it was suspended bent 
and allowed the cord to slip. She started off across the open, 
and the first fold of canvas flopped loosely under her feet and 
tripped her. Before she was halfway to the timber the meat 
dropped out and she took it, leaving the cloth behind, and some. 
thing over an hour later she turned up at the den, exulting in the 
experience of bringing in the first meat she had ever secured for 
her own pups. 


























The prospector returned leisurely to his cabin and while still Now there v 

a mile away he heard the bellowing of the dog. The first (ange shaggy b 

sight that greeted him was the canvas, flapping limply in the jt hair that 

open, and he found Shady’s dust tracks round the cabin, and pay to the gro 
swore. He ducked hurriedly into the house and reappeared with 
a shotgun, unsnapped the chain from the wall and re-snapped it 

in his belt, and was off, with the eager hound tugging ahead of #Motgun was 

him on Shady’s trail. ut never hat 

Shady, elated by her first success, had left the den for another all his long 

hunt. As she swung back toward home she heard the steady im in defens 

bellow of a hound and put on full speed ahead. The baying etly as to ay 

ceased except for an occasional: bark, and when Shady came to jg man’s han 

the last fringe of trees along the ridge she saw a man standing at §& The thunde 

the den. The hound was chained to a single tree some thirty charge of he 

yards away and she knew there was naught to fear from him, tes. Shot p 

The man started excavating with a light miner’s pick and a short- a0 turned ar 

handed shovel which he unslung from his back. In half an hour went down 

he had opened one tunnel till he could peer into the den hole life snuffe 

Then he unwound a strange instrument from about his waist, a ed him from 

wolfer’s “feeler,” three strands of wire twisted into a pliable BA piercing s 

cable ten feet long, the three ends of the strands extending fork- fice to her a 

like a bare two inches beyond the cable braid at one end. This (red; for h 

simple invention eliminates much tedious excava- #cemeat and 

tion work, the sensitive tool following the curves “A dog,” he 

of the branching tunnels which each wolf pup #98; her ste 

makes for himself as soon as he is able to dig tling up to 

Shady had prowled along the edge of the timber [§ 4 strode to 

and viewed these preparations suspiciously. Go to it, Br 

The man inserted the end of the feeler ina [4S the dog 

hole that led off the main cavity of the den, and j¥* 4own the s 

advanced it by gentle ‘thrusts, $s and calle 

twisting it as he pushed to clear their best. 

the forks. There was not & (the trail-ho 

sound from the den. The feeler 9 but the py 

would go no farther. He jpance was fay 

grasped it flat between the palms j§*"eed was re 

of his hands and twirled the #P he heard 

cable rapidly from right to left. 9B. Her lat 

There was a sudden spitting & cr of he 

plosion of baby snarls from the ike forth, B, 

depths of the hole. The man # _ The bay 

gave one tentative tug and felt ta it seen 

resistance, then hauled the feelet a ogs, but B 

in hand over hand and drew #F hear no s 


e to deciphe: 


a te three 
forth a fighting pup, the Shady and ¢} 


tines twisted firmly into his soft fur. The 


hound opened up excitedly; the short pick pe com 

was swept up—and down, and the pw Bare swung | 

bf cuss cwmesion BOUL. was a lifeless heap. = ran with 
Terror and rage flooded Shady i equal S prey, and 


Was unaware | 
him and forty 
andle the sity 


ty 2 that an 


ed knew that 
Would quit 





parts. She gave one sharp cry—aa 
other two openings disgorged a shower 
of frightened pups that scattered toward the timber as so mal? 
flushed partridges, fleeing in response to their mother’s sharp co™ 
mand; and Shady raged straight at the man! 

The prospector was an expert hand at rifling _ wolf dens 
Occasionally a pup would dart from another exit, and 
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botgun was an effective weapon with which to check his flight. 
t never had he seen such a mad outpouring of pups as this, and 
n all his long life in the hills, a she-wolf had never before rushed 
im in defense of her pups. Shady’s charge was reversed so sud- 
ly as to appear that she turned a flip in mid-air when she saw 
he man’s hand stretch forth and lift the shotgun from the ground. 
The thunderous roar of black powder sounded behind her .and 
charge of heavy shot raked her hips and loins as she gained the 
ees. Shot pierced both ears and furrowed along her skull. The 
ban turned and pulled the second barrel at the rearmost pup and 
went down limply, a puff of fur flung into the air above him. 
s life snuffed out in a single instant as the heavy charge pulver- 
ed him from end to end. 

A piercing series of yelps issued from the timber as Shady gave 
pice ‘to her agony. The prospector nodded. The mystery was 
eared; for he knew that he might shoot a wolf or coyote to 
heemeat and neither would make a sound. 

“A dog,” he said. “A renegade. I should have knowed it all 
mg; her stealing thataway right alongside of Buge; and her 
stling up to me—no wolf would carry on like that.” 

He strode to the tree and unleashed the hound. 

Go to it, Buge!” he said. “Go clean up them pups!” 

As the dog sped into the timber a sharp note sounded from 
down the slope. Shady had partially recovered her upset fac- 
les and called the pups, and they gathered swiftly to her and 
b their best. Even in her crippled state Shady could have out- 
I the trail-hound, for her wounds had not yet had time to stif- 
t, but the pups could scarcely hold their own, and the dog’s en- 
mance was far greater. 

teed was returning to the den with a ragged chunk of venison 
he heard the double roar of the gun and Shady’s agonized 
Ms. Her later cry to gather the pups indicated the general 
ction of her flight. Then the steady baying of the hound 
ike forth. Breed flanked the dog’s route till he drew abreast of 
a , he baying voice filled the valley and echoed. among the 
te it seemed that the whole breadth of the hills was filled 
= but Breed knew that the sound came from but one. He 
to ak no sounds of man, and he dropped swiftly in behind 
ee to decipher the signs of the trail. There were the hot tracks 
Seg the pups, the hound’s tracks on top of theirs, and 
and ' come that way. Breed spurted ahead and sighted the 
5 Wung out to flank him and get the wind. 

ee Tan with his nose close to the ground. He was gaining 
oon and his mind was so wholly centered on the trail that 
: py an of the deadly yellow wolf that ran almost abreast 
dle t orty yards downwind. Breed was puzzled as to how 
- pereetion that confronted him. He feared the hound, 
f an ally of man might be endowed with man’s strange 
or harm. The dog was a slow, cumbersome animal and 
od knew that Shad vy 
t would oui y was far speedier, yet he wished the spotted 
_ quit her trail. He saw Buge’s nose lifted from the 


















trail as he caught the warm body scent from close at hand. The 
dog ran now with head held high, the body scent reeking in his 


Then Breed saw Shady and the pups running under the 

trees a hundred yards ahead. The steady baying rose to a slob- 
bering bellow as the hound followed his prey by sight. The gap 
narrowed and Breed could see his slavering jaws, the froth drool- 
ing stringily back across his shoulders. The last pup was running 
desperately a bare twenty yards ahead—and then the great hound 
was suddenly thrown clear off his feet as a fighting yellow devil 
struck him from the side without a sound to announce his rush. 
Breed’s shoulder had caught him fairly in the middle of a stride 
and the shock of the impact slammed him down six feet away; 
as Buge landed heavily on his side two flashing rows of teeth 
closed on his throat and sliced into it, and his life was torn out 
with the yellow wolf’s backward wrench. 

Then Breed ran on after Shady and the pups, knowing now that 
a single short-haired dog, despite the terrifying volume of his 
voice, was no formidable antagonist for a wolf when once caught 
outside the radius of man’s protection. 

Night settled down swiftly over the hills as Breed came to 
the end of Shady’s trail and found her lying in a half-swoon 
with the pups crouching near. Breed felt that he was leaving 
this country to return no more, and almost unconsciously he 
raised the call for the pack, knowing that the pack-season was far 
in the futufe, yet longing to hear the voices of his friends. Far 
to the south a pair of coyote voices answered him, and still be- 
yond them, so far that the sound did not reach Breed’s ears, a 
second pair of coyotes relayed the message that the yellow leader 
called. 

Breed urged Shady on, but in three miles the wolf family was 
forced to lay over for a rest. Here a pair of coyotes overtook 
them. The slow march was resumed with frequent halts for rest, 
and before morning two other pairs of coyotes caught up with 
them, and these were all members of the original pack that had 
hunted together in Sand Coulee Basin. Just at dawn the dog coy- 
ote Breed had met some time earlier in the spring brought his she- 
wolf mate and joined the band. All of the new arrivals had lost 
their pups through the efforts of the hound that Breed had slain, 
and they were free to follow where the leader willed. 

Breed moved east across the Flathead and for two days he 
urged Shady on relentlessly till they were far up the sheltering 
slopes of the main divide. Shady then took shelter in a windfall, 
and for the next three days she refused to move. Her wounds 
stiffened and festered from imbedded shot, and she was dry and 
feverish. Three stray coyotes crossed the Flathead and joined 
those that prowled within a few miles of Shady’s retreat. 

The third night Breed heard a well-known voice far down the 
slope and he threw all the force of his lungs into a welcoming cry. 

A coyote almost invariably deserts a den that is neared by 
man. Peg had discovered Breed’s rifled den and his keen ° 
nose interpreted the signs: He had heard the leader’s call. 


nostrils. 
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and wondered why it had been raised so early in the year. He*fol- back his head and sent forth the clear piercing whistle fam 
lowed the sign until he found the body of the hound. It was had used to summon Shady in the long ago. Three ti 
morning when he reached his own home, and the following night shrill blast, long and sustained, was sent far out across thes 
Peg and Fluff had led their pups off in the general direction taken hills. 
by Breed. The trail had cooled, but in moist and sheltered spots Three miles to the north Shady lay curled up with Breed 
they found sufficient trace to guide them, and in the heavy timber _denly she raised her head. Breed too opened his eyes ang 
where the great drifts lingered they could follow it by sight. Then one ear. Shady was conscious of no actual sound. A fait 
at last they heard Breed’s voice above him and an hour later Peg tion merely had reached her ears and seemed to play upg 
and Fluff led six half-grown pups to the windfall. chord deep within; the impression was hazy and indisti 

When Shady was once more able to travel Breed led the way she was aware of a vague sense of loss, a wave of eon 
to the north; the band not traveling together, but every coyote’s akin to homesickness, and she whimpered softly, then 
course laid out to accord with Breed’s, and keeping within hailing eyes again and slept. ; 
distance so that each might apprise the others of his whereabouts Collins heard more and more coyotes howl, and in & 
at night. When the pups. were old enough to shift for themselves, two months he had brief glimpses of perhaps a dozen} 
Breed had crossed the Canadian line and was two hundred miles moved across some opening. At least half of these seems 
north of it along the great divide that marks the boundary between than the coyotes he had known, and they had dark furs 
British Columbia and Alberta. backs. The‘Coyote Prophet studied long over this stranm 

All along his route clear from the Yellowstone there had been The coyote voices roused an ache for the homely cabin 
coyote country to the east of him. The prairie wolves had long Coulee Basin a thousand miles to the south; and each § 
since populated the valleys of the Musselshell, and, farther north, howled he said: 
the Marias River and the Breast. There were coyotes east of him “I’m going back. Once it comes spring I'll make 
now, running the prairies of Alberta and Saskatchewan, but he of here. This here’s no fit country for a white man, 
had at last arrived at a point west of the extreme northern limits I’m going back.” > 
of the coyote range. All over the continent to the south and east But Collins did not go back with the opening up of 
of him pioneering coyotes were pushing on into new lands; they Rumors of a gold strike sent men stampeding toward the 
had penetrated the hill country of Pennsylvania to the east, and spot, a long journey to the north and east. - Thresm 
south almost to Panama; but it had fallen to the lot of the yellow crossed over the trail past Collins’ shack. The old wolfem 
wolf to lead the way for the horde that was invading the north- the fever and followed the last of them. But before he 
west hills. made one last prophecy. 

During the first storm of the early fall Breed pulled down a He predicted that the hill coyotes of the northwest from the 
yearling mountain sheep on a high plateau. A motley crew an- kon to the Yellowstone would be larger and have dark fur on ties 
swered the meat call. Breed, the yellow hybrid, Shady the half- backs from frequent infusions of wolf blood; that within a dw 
blood renegade, and four pairs of coyotes born in Sand Coulee years the fur-markets would distinguish between these dark iky 
Basin; the dog coyote with his timber-wolf mate and several of y 
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furred ones and the woolly yellow coyotes of the plains § 
Breed’s and Shady’s conglomerate pups ; all were there to feed. scrawled this message on a wrinkled scrap of paper, signed ii 
And when the bones were finally picked clean, Breed led his tacked it on the wall, and started off down the trail. 
nondescript band on into the unmapped wilds of the British A month later a party of five men stopped overnight in aé 
Columbia hills. serted cabin. One of them deciphered the queer scrawl. 
Wolfing had become no longer profitable in the foothills “Crazy,” he announced. “Some old coot went off his nut fn 
and Collins pulled up stakes and left. He loaded his belongings on _ being holed up alone—and this is all he left.” . 
his pack-horses and journeyed far to the north. Later he sold A tall lean man whose warped legs betrayed his sage-cou 
his horses and traveled by canoe, and after a roundabout course origin leaned over and studied the signature. 
preémpted an old cabin between the Laird Fark of the Mac- “Collins,” he mused. ‘Now whoever would have figured 
kenzie and the head of Peace River. The climate was moist and cyt his trail up here? He maybe was crazy—but anyway I'll 
the underbrush growth was often so dense as to force him to five hundred that that little scrap of paper will pan out justi 
hack out a trail in spots when he laid out his trapline. The side jt says.” 
hills were matted tangles and the valleys shaking bogs, and Collins A hundred miles or more beyond the cabin Breed and Sui 
had little love for his new surroundings. There were no cheery were educating their third litter of pups. The nature of ! E 
sounds at night, only the howls of wolves. In midwinter of his country had prevented the excavating of a proper daa 
first season in the north he was roused out of a sound sleep, cer- Shady had taken possession of a windfall. Breed was vastly? ) 
tain that somewhere close at hand a coyote had howled. During gusted with this new land, heartily sick of being shut in by @p with busy, 
the brief gray light of the following day, Collins stopped and gazed interminable hills and traveling through swampy jungles of Mitpistered imp 
long at a small, wolflike track in the snow. brush, and he was glad when the pups were old enough (0 SMiwuld work fo 
“Coyote!” he announced triumphantly. “It was him that for themselves. Y at his pi 
howled.” He gathered the pack and started on, his course this time Molded the sti 
Twenty yards farther on he crossed a second coyote track, and east than north, and he covered better than twenty miles @Btizinal tape; 
for half a mile there were trails pointing to the north. There was day with a definite purpose of leaving behind him this couslY@iihim. He f¢ 
one that showed evidence of a missing foot, a peg leg such as those thickly overlaid with brush that its effect upon him was alm@l@Bf the house y 
he had often seen on the open range. Then Collins halted and studied feeling of suffocalit@onsideration ; 
the next two trails that appeared side by side. One was a wolf track, He came out into" What was ¢} 
and there were two toes missing from one hind foot. The smaller y 7 lower hills #ithe servants 
tracks were evenly spaced, and placed one before the other in a 7 crossed OcCASWMOUSe, Dersiste, 
straight line after open ~ spots. b puzzled, fr 
the manner of coyote after ten day MiiMp, glanced 
and wolf, but ten feet crossed _ thr kered redly 
beyond where Collins rolling country tbe at this tin 
stood, the trail showed just at dusk @iiMquent of an 
the wavering gait of out on the SHOUNIME listened to 


the dog with an occa- of a hill; befor ption of 
sional track out to lay broad sUe@itonsiderate|y 
either side. A  sud- of low plains, @iiR¥e to open th 
den mist blurred Col- meadows alte” d not hear 
lins’ eyes and he : _,  * with strips of SMMBIM his desk 
dashed it off with the 0 ee ~~ ee ao EN = timber; the WOH Stimulated in 
back of his mitts. Spee lg ew = . wonderful PASSamRency of the 


“Tt’s Shady,” he 
said. “Old Shady 
and that yellow 
Breed—b oth still 
alive and way off up 
here.” Collins threw 


The 
low devil 


hound was suddenly thrown clear off his feet as a fighting yel- 


struck him from the side without a sound 


to announce his rush. 
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“Christine!” he 

gasped in incred- 

ulous amazement, 
“Christine !”° 
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the hour of eleven into the night-stillness of the 
4 He glanced 
) with busy, preoccupied brows to the dial, confirming his half- 


Te clock upon the mantelpiece struck, discreetly, 


study where Henry Arkwright worked. 


istered impression of the tale of strokes. Eleven o’clock! He 
d work for another two or three hours yet. He sucked cheer- 
y at his pipe as he signed the just-written counsel's opinion; 
ied the stiff, long documents and tied them neatly with their 
iginal tape; took yet another legal case from the pile in front 
him. He felt himself in form tonight, and the complete silence 
the house was subtly grateful to him. He adjusted himself to 
isideration of the affidavits he unfolded. 

t was that? The faint ringing of the door-bell, far away 
the servants’ quarters but distinctly audible in this sleep-hushed 
use, Persisted until it came to his full recognition. He looked 
Puzzled, from the papers in the shaded light of his reading- 
ip, glanced around the book-lined study where the fireglow 
_ tedly in the absence of full illumination. Who could 

at this time of night? The far-away, faint ringing continued, 
quent of an unrelaxed pressure upon the bell-push at the porch. 
tened to It with exasperated annoyance, resentful of this 
Bitlent : his labors, trying to imagine an identity for this 
oy = visitor. Whoever it was, he himself would 
id oe e door. The servants were long ago asleep. They 
his ear the bell. With a petulant exclamation, he rose 
ils desk, went out into the darkened hall. 
“ ving haste in instinctive response to the determined 
inte sa ‘ summons of that bell, its sound quite loud and 
x the lights ? he fumbled hurriedly for the electric switch. 
AK cold “of on on, he went quickly to the door and opened 
pected. sect lew in upon him from the darkness into which 
abt of cane’ at first, nothing. The ringing had ceased. A 
ty, a Suspicion of hallucination, shot through him, 
upon the instant. From the shadowed side of the 


H. TOWNE 


porch a woman’s form moved into the broad beam of light. A 
curious, inexplicable, sudden consciousness of his own heart, 
vaguely not normal in its action, filled his breast as he stared out 
at her in a momentary suspense of recognition. Then she turned 
ber face full upon him. 

He started back, shocked to his inmost ‘as though he had touched 
a live electric-wire. 

“Christine!” he gasped, in incredulous amazement. 
—You!—Come back?” 

The eyes in the woman’s drawn face opened upon him as from 
a tight-shut agony, searched what was to her his dark, featureless 
silhouette in the illumination from the hall. Her whole soul 
seemed to yearn out to him in doubt and in desperate appeal. He 
saw her lips move before she spoke. 

“Will you let me in?” she asked, humbly. “Harry!” She 
breathed his name as though she dared not pronounce it. 

He felt himself turn dizzy under this unexpected emotional 
shock. He stared at her dumbly, the scathing phrases of indignant 
repudiation, so often mentally rehearsed for such a moment, elud- 
ing him. Christine! He could not at once adjusthimself to her 
reality, looked at her again to make unmistakably sure. Christine 
—come back! 

“Harry!” she breathed again in timid humility. 

He shuddered in a cold gust from the darkness as he stared at 
her. She was hatless, coatless, in that bitter wind. He saw her 
shiver as she half-ventured to stretch out a hand towards him. 

A sudden impulse, as from a source superior to him,—he 
thought it was pity,—mastered the righteous indignation he had 
been trying to bring to utterance. 

“Come in,” he said thickly, and made way for her. 

She entered. He shut the door behind her, turned to look at 
her as she stood in the full illumination of the hall. Once more 
her eyes had closed. Her lips were compressed as over an almost 
unendurable agony of the spirit. She swayed on her feet, arms 
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limply by her sides, as though only stayed from falling by- a 
supreme effort of the will. How haggard she looked!—the thought 
traversed him like a flash, linked itself to another—twenty-five 
years! What had happened to her in twenty-five years? Little 
of good fortune, assuredly. With the professional eye that 
appraised a new witness in the box, he noted the poor, threadbare 
quality of her dress, unadorned by any of the jewelry that had 
once been her delight. 

The chilled blueness of her skin struck him as he scrutinized 
her. He touched her hand, automatically and impersonally, for 
confirmation of his impression. 

“You're frozen!” he said. His accent of ill-humor rang oddly 
familiar in his own ears. It was the old annoyance at yet another 
of the impulsive follies so typical of her. “What are you think- 
ing of, to come out like this?” he added, sharply. “Here!” He 
flung open the study door. “There’s a fire here—sit down and 
warm yourself!” The tone of unsympathetic authority was,— 
he remembered it,—instinctively just the old tone he had so 
often used to her in that life now so remote as almost to seem 
a previous existence. 


HE opened her eyes again, the large emotional eyes that 
had not changed, looked at hin, looked into him. In- 
credulity spread over her face. 

“By your fire? Can you, Harry?—Can you, after everything— 
after all these years—can you still have me by your fire?” 

Tears came up in those big eyes which looked so yearningly 
into his, and her mouth twisted itself into a pathetic little smile— 
the ghost of the smile that he had known in a younger face. He 
felt oddly uncomfortable. 

“Come along!” He commanded her almost brutally, defending 
himself from any relaxation of hostility. “Come and warm your- 
self!” He lifted one of her hands and its chill struck to the center 
of him. “Why have you no coat? You must be mad!” 

She smiled at him, and did not answer. He drew her mto the 
warm study, pulled a chair close to the fire, pressed her down 
into it. Then he turned to switch on the full lights. 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

“Please, Harry!—Just like this—in the firelight.” 

He obeyed and returned to her. Coldness seemed to emanate 
from her body as he came close. What sheer insanity! She must 
be chilled through and through, he thought. 

He shrugged his shoulders, to himself, disclaiming responsibility, 
and, for his own self-respect, played the host. 

“Can I get you anything, Christine?” he asked, ungraciously. 
“Anything to eat or drink?” 

She lifted her large eyes towards his face and shook her head. 

Baffled by her manner, he struck at what he thought to be the 
heart of this awkward situation. 

“What do’you want? What have you come for?” he demanded, 
harshly. “Money?” 

She shook her head again and smiled. 

“No, Harry. I want nothing, except just to be with you once 
again—for a little time.” 

A long sigh, from the depths of her bosom, escaped her as she 
turned her head down again to the fire and stared dreamily into 
its red recesses. 

“Just to be with you—, 
“—-once more.” 

He stood over her, not knowing what to say. 
room. 

She looked up at him, timidly. 

“You’re not pleased to see me, are you, Harry?—You never 
wanted to see me again?” 

He did not answer. 

“Of course—how could you be?” she murmured to herself, 
gazing once more into the fire. “You never could forgive—never!” 
He forced himself to a politeness he felt to be magnanimous. 

“T don’t want to dwell on past injuries, Christine,” he said, cold- 
ly. “I should be pleased to know that what you did brought you 
happiness.” 

“Happiness!” she repeated, almost inaudibly, in ironic mockery, 
her gaze still fixed upon the fire. 

Suddenly she looked round to him. 

“Harry!” she said impulsively. “Harry!” Her eyes went be- 
yond him for a moment to the litter of papers on his desk, 
returned to him. “Harry! I know I am disturbing you—” the 
old pathetic smile came into her face, “—but I want to ask you 
a favor—” she hesitated, as though her courage failed her, “—the 
favor for which I came.” 

He hardened himself for a refusal. 


” 


she repeated, softly, as to herself, 
Silence filled the 
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“What is it?” he asked. * 

“I want you to give up your work for just one hour—Jwe 
you to sit by the fireside and talk to me. Wont you? ¥ 
you let me come first for just this once—as—as I used toy 
to in the old days?” Her eyes, fine as ever, implored him 
almost irresistible appeal. “I have dreamed of this for so ij 
She went on as in a reverie, after a little pause, staring ongg 
into the fire. “You never would, Harry—and perhaps—jf 
had—.” She sighed. “You were so ambitious!” es 

He stood there immobile, typically reluctant to break his oF 
Those cases were urgent and important. He was coming to hima 
now, the effect of the first shock diminishing. Some of thegl 
anger awoke in his heart as he looked down upon her. The gil” 
sense of disturbance returned. It was just like her to come gil) 
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break up his night’s work. And now—after all that had 
pened!—He resented her presumption, stigmatised it as 
callousness. 

She looked up, feeling his thought perhaps. Z 
Can’t you—for just this once? I don’t ask 


“Harry! 
forgive.” 

Her eyes held him, enfeebled his resistance. 

“I’ve nothing to tell you, Christine,” he said, gruffly, “Nal 
I didn’t ask you to come back, but since you have comms 
I will not shut you out in the cold. You can sit by the 
you like.” 3 

She smiled—the little ghost of her twenty-year-old smile 
that worn and middle-aged face. He clenched his teeth abi 
something in himself. a 

“Have you really nothing to say to me, Harry? Notagm 
to ask?” E 

He armed himself against the pathos of her appeal. : 

“No,” he said, curtly. “Nothing.” E 

She shut her eyes as though under a blow. Then, with 
admission of its justice, she smiled up at him again, Evi 
her courage was held at high tension. 

“I know I don’t deserve it,” she said. “I don’t deserve 
sitting here again, after all these years. But, oh, Harry, yo 
be generous—once, at those rare times when I could touch & 
you as I so often longed to do Are you still hard, Ha 
still so hard?” She sighed, wearily, turned her head hop 
once more to the fire. e 

He watched the play of its glow over her features, 
by her bad color. The coldly observant part of him n6g 
fact that she was, or had been, ill. Half-starved, too, af 
detached professional self. Suffering, physical and ment 
stamped upon her face. He acquiesced in it, grimly. Her 
ous wickedness—he remembered the callously jaunty te 
note she had left for him—had met just retribution. He 
what had happened to the man. 

She looked up again, answering, with a subtle percept 
question in his mind. ‘ 

“He’s dead, Harry—dead years ago. Very dead. Te 
never really lived—not as you have lived, always, thre 
moment of my—” she paused, “—my hell.” ; 

A SENTIMENT of pity pricked him sharpie 
little Christine!—she had certainly paid, @ 
heavily. He repressed his commiseration, in alarm @ 
He must think—think sensibly. Did she intend to © 
for good? He reacted violently against the idea. Et 
possible. He would be a laughing-stock, the butt for Gi 
fingers, the sly allusions, of his fellows in the courts. 
revolted. No, no—he must get her out again somenoy 
the servants knew. e 

Once more she read his thought. 

“No one shall know that I have come, Harry. Bs 
this one hour and then I'll go again. But just for (iis? 
—Harry!” She stretched out her arms to him. “Be® 
He fenced stubbornly. eS 

“What, exactly, do you want, Christine?” 4 

She smiled at him, her face radiant. 

“I want—I want just to pretend that it all never B& 
want, just once, to sit with you by the fireside as 
been here all these years—as though you and I had} 
be the comrades I had dreamed we should be. I want 
you as we should have sat, both of us now growing ™ 
back on all the beautiful things of our life togetiet 
She lifted her arms to him again, yearning out @ 
once—just once to pretend—to be as we might have 
then I can go away and really and truly die, satis 
ous, Harry, be generous just this once if you never ae #5" 
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An obscure feeling stirred in him, a sense of tears that 
threatened as he looked down into the eyes that swam with 


moisture. 


“You nearly broke my life, Christine,” he said, with a hardly 


achieved attempt 


“T want to forget it,” she answered. 


at harshness. 
“To believe—for just one 


hour—that I made your life, as I wanted to help make it. Oh, 


Harry, Harry, I 
I have been and 
oh, for just such 
vain. I just had 
He pressed his 
She pointed to 


“Harry—Harry 


love you—I have always loved you, wherever 
whatever I have done—and I want to believe, 
a little minute, that my love was not really in 
to come!” 

hand over his eyes, did not answer. 

the comrade chair by the fireside. 

dear—sit down and talk to me as we ought to 


have been able to sit and talk—old married lovers with never a 


2 sudden anger. 


’ 


cloud between us.” 
“Oh—don’t!” he said. 


He burst out with 
I—I wanted to 


“Don’t, Christine!” 
“Why have you come back? 


forget, forget always.” 
She reached for his hand, touched it with fingers that were 


still cold. 


“And we are going to forget-—going to forget it quite, for just 
a little hour, Harry—Harry darling!” 


Her voice, on the old remembered note of fondness, 
him with a strange power. 


touched 
Something crumbled in him. 


He sat down suddenly in the indicated chair, stared, he also, 


into the fire. 


“It’s a bitter mockery, Christine!” 
“No,” she answered. 
thing—for just once—the real thing.” 
They sat in silence for long mo- 


ments where the 


She stretched her hand out to him. 

“Harry !—Hold my hand in yours— 
like you used to do—in the old days 
before you married me. 
so much. Can you remember it?—the 
old touch that used to thrill?” 

He obeyed without a word, took her 
between his 


little palm 


hands, pressed it close. 
coldness struck to him and, in defiance 
of it, he emphasized his contact. With 
tenderness 


a sudden 


“It’s the real 


clock ticked loudly. 


It will help, 


two large 


Its deathlike 


that was awk- 
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She smiled at. him as though there were no irony in his Word. 
but only a beautiful truth. ; ' 

“Harry—Harry darling!” she murmured. “I have helped 
helped a little, haven’t I? My love has been what yoy said j 
would be—the vital force on which you could always draw? Dy 
you remember that, the night we were engaged?” 

This cool and unexpected assumption of a dream, utterly Oppose! 
to the facts, startled him. He looked at her, and had fot 
heart to contradict. Suppose it had been so? Could he o» 
render himself to this make-believe which she was playing wit 
an almost childish simplicity? It was suddenly very tempting 
to him. 

“I remember, my dear—and I promised,” his voice broke, 
little while he hesitated on a self-reproach, “never—never to gy 
myself off from it—never to say the harsh word which you wams 
me would freeze your sensitive little soul.” : ; 

“And you never have, Harry,” she murmured softly. “You 
always remembered—always been gentle and kind and loving 
all these long years of happiness together.” 

His eyes felt sympathetically uncomfortable as he looked jap 
hers, moist in the firelight. 

“Twenty-seven years, dear,” he said, caressingly, conscioudy 
defiant of the jealous self that watched. He had taken 
plunge. “Twenty-seven years last week since we married, Har 
the time has passed.” 

She nodded her head in acquiescence. Then she said gently: 

“We've had our Mifetime 
Harry dear—and we have not 
wasted it, have we? Every yer 
has been full, full to the brim, 
with sympathy and love.” Sh 
sighed, gazing into the fir 
“And that’s the only thing i 
life that matters—the only 
thing. Success without lov 
would have been very barren tt 
you, wouldn’t it, Harry?” He 
eyes came round to him. 

“Dead Sea fruit, my darling” 
the illusion was almost peried 
to him, the irony without bitter- 
ness, scarcely perceived, “dust and ashes # 
the core.” He smiled at her from a strange 
ly sentimental self that was almost foreign! 
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wardly unpracticed, he en- 
deavored to instil a little of his 
own warmth into it. As he did 
so, he felt, as it were, a sluice- 
gate open in him. A long-re- 
pressed sentimentality asserted 
itself, invaded his lonely soul 
like a flood. He looked at her. 
If only—his protective second- 
ary personality, dominant for so 
many years, reacted jealously, 
perverted his regret—if only she 
could have understood him a 
little more! 

It was she who spoke. 

“I’m so proud of you, Harry 
—so proud of your success!” — 

He almost started— 
remembering how he had 
hoped that she would 
read his name in the 
newspapers, in a vindic- 
tive desire that she 
should regret what she 
had thrown away. He 
saw, suddenly, that it 
was only her opinion 
that had ever really mat- 
tered to him. 

“My dear,” he said, 
feeling himself a toler- 
ant old man who could 
afford to be kind from 
his altitude, “perhaps if 
I had never known you, 
I should never have 
worked so hard.” 





















“What? You say there’s no doubt of the identity ?” 


him and yet his own. “Christine, without yo 
I should not really have lived.” 

She answered him with a movement of th 
fingers now warm between the hands still holt 
ing them. 

“Nor I, Harry, without you. 
were each other’s destiny.” 

He, too, nodded his head solemnly. — 

“Ves dear,” he agreed. “I believe that’ 


You and! 0) 
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Dugan had b 






















“And, thank God, we have not thwarted it might hav 
Harry. We have enjoyed it to the full” had hel 
He pressed her hand tightly for his only eeait for it, a1 
answer. Dream or reality, was it? He hi 90, day an 
almost lost the power to distinguish. Heim Dugan 
looked into her face, softly happy and some a tyes the 1 
how nobler and purer than he had ever know st oma th 
it, pressed her hand again in a vague necessity ig Mik 
to substantiate the tangilgget Came to | 

actuality of her presence. gat he must | 

was really Christine sim back to | 

there, filling that usually emp The guard | 

chair, breathing with si 8 house to t 

rise and fall of her bosom Me on the ¢ 

she gazed into the ire. ad) seen. Ji 
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iygat Big Mike was a marked man. 
git Came to know it. 


“Beat it,” he whispered. 


OMETIME, Slim Dugan was going to get Big Mike 
Thompson, the prison guard, and get him good! 

In the seven years and three months that Slim 

0 had been “in stir,” there had been a dozen times when 

might have finished the man he hated, but on each occasion, 


Dugan 


pim had held himself back, because he knew that he’d get the 


lait for it, and the thing could be done for a lot less than that. 

. , day and night, month in and month out, on into the years, 
m Dugan had crouched, lurked, watched, counted—waiting 
Just the right moment. 

ime, the entire prison had come-to know of this hate, and 

And finally, Big Mike him- 

And with the knowledge came realization 
he must break Slim once and for all, so there’d never be any 

K to him—or else the other thing might happen. 

the guard had a wife and children outside, and he came from 

to the prison, every day. Slim Dugan likewise had a 
on the outside—and there had been a baby 

* ro It was from something pertaining to Slim’s wife and 
ey that his deadly hatred for Big Mike had grown. 

Mike had started it, less than two weeks after Slim came 
n, mM cuffs, from the capital city of the State, with not less 
Ang years hor more than twelve to go. Burglary. Twenty- 
this old, he’d acquired a worthy reputation as a loft-worker 
was the first time the bulls had gotten him. So when 

at the prison he was looked over very carefully. 

i soe Perceived the interest with which the inmates looked 

. body man. Straightway Big Mike envied Slim the remark- 

j ) Which was hard as nails; the fine head, the striking 

genial ways that even prison seemed unable to 


maa WO Weeks, the thing broke. Big Mike, having found 
his company of cell cleaners, leeringly intimated, 


a baby he’d | 


WHEN you read a prison story by Mr. Lewis you may 
be confident that you read the truth, for no writing man 
in America has a wider or deeper knowledge of prison 
management and convict psychology than he. 
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in the hearing of the bystanding gang that Slim’s wife would 
now go on the street again. 

Slim knocked the heavy-jowled guard stiff on the slate flagging, 
and blood oozed from the scalp wound. Other guards rushed up, 
pounced upon Slim, and carried him off half-conscious. Big 
Mike knew nothing at all about Slim’s wife or even that he had 
a wife, but for years he had said that sort of thing to prisoners. 
Slim knew nothing about prison rules, but for years he had done 
that sort of thing to anyone who lied about him or anyone con- 
nected with him. 

For over a month Slim was missing, then one morning he re- 
appeared in the line marching to the shop, white, haggard, shak- 
ing, blinking, gaunt, just out of the dungeon, into which no light 
had penetrated in all the eternity during which he had existed 
therein as punishment for assaulting an officer of the prison. 

In the dungeon, Slim had saved his mind by tossing into the air 
four pins, and then hunting for them in the darkness. Innumer- 
able times he did this, repeating, repeating, hunting, hunting, in 
the black, clammy, putrid hole. 

In that month of exile, Slim developed for Big Mike a 
hatred that excluded any possible mitigation. For a period of 
time that had no break in its relentlessness—not a single limita- 
tion of hours, or variation of light and darkness—Slim nursed 
his conviction of the iniquitous injustice of it all. That, and the 
hunting of the pins, kept him sane. He had known nothing of 
the first rule of the old-timer—to see nothing, to hear nothing, 
to stand everything, if you want to get through and get out. 


LG was through Big Mike that the warden of the prison 
learned early in his sentence that Slim Dugan, the new 
man, was a bad actor and especially dangerous. Big Mike stood, 
humbly, in the warden’s office and filled the latter’s ears with 
stories of Slim’s threats against the warden himself for sending 
him to the black hole. The warden pooh-poohed these stories, de- 
claring with a bang of his fist upon the desk that he placed no 
credence or weight in the word or threat of any prisoner. 

But the warden never went down into the yard without an 
accompanying officer, who carried a loaded cane hooked over his 
arm, and a gun in his coat pocket. 

Big Mike was the first man to tell Slim—emerging from the 
hole—of the birth and death of Slim’s only child. Slim took it 
standing, in the cell-block, in the midst of scrubbing the flagging, 
with a half-dozen prisoners about him. His face twitched, but 
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otherwise he was impassive save that his eyes glared at Big Mike. 
The latter only sneered and turned away. 

Through the interminable years this thing went on. Echoes 
percolated into the prison of new methods that were being adopted 
in other States—honor systems, farm work, no walls, good fellow- 
ship between inmates and officers. But into the big gray house 
no new day had dawned. 


The prison population watched with 
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eagerness the progress of the hate of Slim Dugan for Big Mike. 
Big Mike would get his, sometime, their motionless lips said, but 
when? 

Repeatedly, the guard framed Slim for one cause or another, 
until Slim learned how to endure even the black hole, after a 
fashion. And Slim grew different, silent, grouchy, rough, belliger- 
ent, prone to emotional outbursts, often meriting punishment, if 
the inciting cause were not known. And Big Mike, with growing 
fear in his heart, but with emphatic boldness in his words, pur- 
sued his victim. 

Finally, like a bolt from the blue, a new warden came, un- 
tutored in political intrigue, young, analytically minded, and with 
compassion and enthusiasm for his fellow-man. The dark cells 
and the black dungeon were abandoned. Experts from other 
States came, studied, made recommendations,—and an honor sys- 
tem was installed! The inmates might elect their own officers, 
for marching to and from the shops, maintaining order in the 
mess-hall, and supervising the conduct at the occasional, newly 
instituted, evening entertainments in the chapel! 

It being up to the inmates to choose their leaders, Slim Dugan 
was elected the first president of the “H. B.”—the Honor 
Brotherhood. 

Overnight, black had become white! Mercy and comradeship 
would rise from the ashes of inhumanity and torture! Thus to 
Slim Dugan came the freedom of the yard and the buildings, the 
release from gangwork, and the privilege of going even as far 
as the front door of the prison and on beyond to the heavy out- 
side gates. 

The first time, in this new day of prison management, that 
Slim and Big Mike met it was between the mat shop and the 
shoe shop, in a narrow passage-way. The two men stood silently 
facing each other. The new warden had taken from the guards 
and keepers all guns and clubs. Even-eyed, Slim fixed the guard 
with his gaze. Slowly, snarlingly, he called him an unmention- 
able name. Big Mike made no reply. 

“Listen, you yellow crook!” said Slim. “In my cell, every 
night, I cross off one day from my calendar. I’ve got four hun- 
dred and seventy-three more days to go. You start a calendar 
today! You got just four hundred and seventy-four days to go! 
One more-than me!! One day after I get out—you get yours!! 
I’ve got five years of black hell behind me, through you! You've 
got to pay that bill!!” And he walked away. 


INE months later, when Slim had still some six months 

to go, an old-timer moved inconspicuously up to Big 

Mike, standing in the yard, and spoke to him through motionless 
lips. 

“Slim’s got a thousand dollars planted. It came in by the 

underground. The bunch down-State sent it, gettin’ Slim ready 
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to tie up with ’em again. He’s off the Honor Brotherhood now 
Sore because they didn’t re-elect him president. Don’t give ; 
damn for the uplift stuff. He’s goin’ to buy his get-away!” 

Big Mike shot a glance at the old-timer who saw the cray 
in the eyes of the guard for money. The old-timer went op: * 

“You might as well get that grand as anybody. And there 
something in it for me, for tippin’ you—aint there?” The oi 
timer moved away. i 

That night, Big Mike laugh 
contemptuously, as he unloosens 
his tie and collar before th 
mirror in his bedroom. It Was 4 
trame-up, this story! The 
wasn’t any mortey! But, the fy. 
lowing morning, Big 
Mike’s wife was take 
to the local hospita, 
With  appendiciti 
Ps And that night, Big 
Mike stood again be 
fore his mirror: ani 
thought. He was » 
against it! He muy 
have money! 

On the following 
afternoon, Big Mike 
spoke a pleasant 
word to Slim, in th 
yard. Slim answerei 
in like, his eyes on the baseball game, it being Saturday after. 
noon. “My wife’s in the hospital,” said Big Mike, incidentally 
“And she’s got to go somewhere after she comes out, the doc says 
Six months, maybe. How the hell I can afford that—with th 
kids and all—” 

Big Mike looked at Slim, and Slim looked at Mike. The sx 
picion of a smile curved the convict’s lips. Big Mike understood 
He knew that all bygones were bygones when it was a matte 
of a get-away. He knew that Slim knew that if Big Mike wantel 
to, he could get him detailed for work in his gang, outside th 
walls, in the quarry. Slim had never worked outside the walk 
And there were many nooks and crannies in the quarry, with: 
thick piece of woods just beyond. He knew that Slim’s mong 
would not be on his person, of course, but planted somewher 
inside the prison yard. Big Mike moistened his lips with hs 
tongue as he moved away... .. 

Slim stood beside the young warden’s desk, in his inner oft 
on the following afternoon. ‘Don’t be surprised, Warden, i 
something pretty strong comes off soon! It'll be all right. k 
member, it’ll be all right!” 

The warden smiled. “Better come across with it now, Sim 
he urged. 

The prisoner shook his head. “I can’t! 
it breaks! Only, remember—it’s all right!” 








Slim knocked the heavy- 
jowled guard stiff. 









You'll see why, wit 


LIM rested on his pickax, in the quarry, and gla 
about him nervously. Big Mike was facing him, ct 
bar in hand. 
“Under that second big stone! Quick!!” hissed Slim. Tk 
guard backed warily toward the rock indicated but his eyes ® 
not shift from the pickax in the convict’s clutch. Seven yee 
of the past flashed through his mind. Was it, after all, a plat: 
“Don't be a fool; for God’s sake! Hustle!” the other wams 
Big Mike kicked the stone aside. The bills were there & 
snatched them up, counted them hastily, and thrust them ™ 
the inside pocket of his vest. 
“Beat it!!” he whispered. J 
Slim dropped the pickax noiselessly, and vanished a 
the jagged edges of a projecting cliff. Thereupon Big Mike & 
ally joined a gang of half a dozen men, working beyond anotie 
projection. j 
Ten minutes later, up out of the quarry, clambered 2 #&% 
some twenty excited men. With desperate haste Big Mike he 
them toward the great center gate of the prison, From 
blue-coated officials came running. They had known, 35 9%) 
they saw the commotion, what had occurred. A com 
escaped. . 
Through the double steel-barred gates they rushed those re 
ing to their cells. The clang of steel doors closing TeV’ ai 
through the cell house. Then, abruptly, the piercing wail 
prison siren rose, warning all within sound that a man B@8® 
from behind the prison’s gray, forbidding walls. 
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Panting, sweating, humble, Big Mike 
stood before the warden’s desk, in the 
latter’s outer office. The warden’s hand 
was reaching for the phone. 

“Come into my private office,” he said 
to the guard. “This place is too noisy. 
And collect yourself!” 

The warden locked the door of that 
inner office. 


Slim Dugan laughed. 

Big Mike sprang at him. Slim, side- 
stepping, caught the clumsy guard with 
a terrific blow on the chin. Big Mike 
dropped, and lay still. 

Above the prison power-house the siren 
still wailed. As the warden started to 
unlock the door, Slim extended his hands 





As the lock P3ae2%ne 
clicked Big 9 i = 
Mike spoke. Bs 

“Tt was Slim 
Dugan! I 
trusted him. 
He promised 
he’d be on the 
level if I took 
him out. He’s 
been the presi- 
dent of the 
Brother- 
hood. He said 
he’d reformed. 
He fooled me. 
Now I get the 
blame for be- 
ing decent to 
him. It wasn’t 
two minutes 
when—” 

Big Mike 
stopped and 
gasped. Framed 
in the suddenly 
opened door- 
way of a closet 
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out o’ here—and then you're comiy’ 
back! Sure, there’s a God above! Back 
to prison—among all these men—a cop) 
God help you when they get your» 
here!” 

Slim breathed deeply, and his figs 
flexed. 

“I—I—guess that’s about—all, War. 
den!” 

The story 
traveled 
through the 
house with 
amazing rapid. 
ity. 


Big Mike's 
wife, only two 
days’ over her 
operation, lay 
wide-eyed on 
her bed in the 
hospital on the 
hill — listening 
to the siren’s 
wail, 

She _ pressed 
her fingers in 
her ears, for 
whenever the 
siren wailed, 
she knew her 
man was likely 
to have to take 
up the chase, 
and harm might 
so easily befall 
him. 


stood Slim Then, up 
Dugan. Mike’s from the pris- 
breath ceased “ . To ms . on; to her lying 
pag The marked bills are in his right-hand inside-vest pocket, Warden. these’ ae 

“I beat you back—to the prison—” imploringly. ‘For God’s sake, Warden, mile away, came another sound, a dull, 


through the side gate—and in here—” the 
convict hissed. 

Big Mike’s eyes leaped to the door— 
no, the warden had locked it. 

“The marked bills are in his right-hand 
inside-vest pocket, Warden!” he heard 
the voice of Dugan as from a distance. 

“Give me those bills.” It was the 
warden’s voice now—the voice of Fate. 

Slowly the hand of Big Mike went 
down inside his vest and was withdrawn 
with the money. “It’s my—my own, he 
stammered. 


just a few minutes more!” he pleaded. 
“Just a few minutes! I’ve waited—seven 
—years—for—this!” 

The warden paused. 

The man on the floor moaned, opened 
his eyes and tried to get to his knees. 
Over him, fists clenched and head thrust 
forward, stood Slim. 

Slim sought for words. He seemed to 
measure the priceless weight and in- 
estimable value of each syllable. “I got 
you! I got you! Listen: You're a 
crook. You’re a felon. You're going 


strange roar. And the wife of Big Mike 
knew also what that meant. A thousand 
men were yelling, shouting, singing, howl- 
ing in their cells, their habit of New 
Year’s Eve, or when a convict had ¢- 
caped! 

But this time that roar was for another 
reason. Through the long windows of 
the cell house, five hundred men could 
see Big Mike being taken away—vut 
through the gate—in handcuffs—to pay 4 
debt in guilt that she would pay a million 
fold in innocence. 
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each one was facing toward the plains, 
the first spot they had seen in three 
years which reminded them of home. 
Breed led the way and brought his band 
out into the first reaches of the Mack- 
enzie Barrens that stretched back among 
the trees. 

Breed found no trap lines here, and 
there were no mad coyotes or poison 
baits. Another two days and the trees 
were left behind, open country stretching 
ahead as far as his eye could reach. The 
brush was stunted and reminded him of 
sage. There were clumps of dwarf spruce 
much like the twisted cedars of the bad- 
land brakes, and thickets of stunted wil- 
lows such as those that sprouted from 
every sidehill spring in Sand Coulee Basin. 
It was like a home-coming after being 
exiled for three long years—and Breed 


was content at last. He bedded on a 
knoll, and the range was once more dotted 
with stock, only these were wild caribou, 
and old habits cropped out in Breed; he 
knew there were no men here, yet all 
through the short two-hour day he fre- 
quently raised his head and his eyes 
swept the range for signs of the devilish 
riders. When he left his bed he found 
fresh evidence that he was home, that 
Sand Coulee Basin could not be farther 
away than over the next tongue of high 
ground; for he had not traveled a mile 
before he smelled coyote blood and 
traced it upwind to find an old friend 
stiffened in death, and with her threat 
slit open—the work of the silent assassin 
that had terrorized the foothills of Hard- 
pan Spur. 

Breed’s hatred of Flatear had been 


dulled with time. He had met hundreds 
of wolves since the fight in the notch, and 
at first he had sought for his enemy, but 
later this search had been manifested only 
by a careful investigation of each new 
wolf he met, a vague suspicion that the 
big gray might be an enemy; but this had 
become almost a mechanical proces 
rather than a distinct impression of WY 
he should expect to find an enemy amols 
wolves. ; 
Animal memories are a mixture of im 
pressions received through the semses ° 
hearing, sight and smell, and after a con 
siderable lapse of time it requires 
coordination of all three of these sens® 
to reconstruct the thought in its entirely: 
The sight of the slain coyote filled Br 
with rage, but lacking a definite pe 
upon which to vent it. The scent 
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in the days of Sheraton 
Queen Elizabeth ace ee aes a ’ Jee 
Out of the golden\a 
Tie search led back across the Atlantic, patronage of kings. The arts prospered like E 
into the manor-houses of England,the cha- flowers under June’s smiling sun. Architects 
teaux of France, and the castles of conjured up monumental palaces. beb 
Italy. Here they came to light— the Landscape artists set them in fairy a pl 
aristocrats of furniture—the true grounds. Painters illumined their Edi 
originals of the period-furniture walls with imperishable canvases. lion: 
styles. And Mr. Edison’s designers Unparalleled designers and craftsmen his 
adapted seventeen of these master- furnished their interiors. out 
pieces for the modern American home. This era of luxury produced Chip- final 
i 7 ’ pendale, Sheraton, and others masters 

Periop FURNITURE is a heritage of of the English, Hanah and Italian T 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. schools. It brought the cabinet- tests 
The Georges reigned in England, maker’s art to its most exquisite dire 
and the Louis ruled in France. development. It was aptly named Edis 
Fine living was the ideal of the day. Lewis XIV “THE GoLpen AGE OF FuRNITURE. res 
Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair Two centuries later came a momentous ‘ole 
ladies, and made wealthy through the lavish development in music. ' men 
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Jacobean 


The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 
by Mr. Edison 





age of furniture 


DISON, the thinker, conceived the vision 
of an America, whose every home would 


be blessed with great music,—through 
a phonograph of Supreme REALISM. 
Edison, the inventor, gave three mil- 
lions of his money and seven years of 
his time to an exhaustive research — 
out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. 


Then commenced those startling 
tests by which he proved, through 
direct comparison, ‘that the New 
Edison Re-Creartes an artist’s per- 
formance exactly as the artist himself 
gives it. More than 4,000 such tests 


Were given, with over fifty vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. More than four million people 
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heard them. No one was able to tell the 
living performance from its Re-Creation by 


the New Edison. 


THE FAMILY that has an ear for the 
finer things in music is the family that 
has an eye for the finer things in furni- 
ture. Mr. Edison decided that Edison 
Cabinets should be patterned after 
the most exquisite furniture known. 


And so the search led back across 
the Atlantic, into the manor-houses 
of England, the chateaux of France, 
and the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s 
designers made every Edison Cabinet 
a period cabinet out of the Golden 


Age of Furniture. 
Tuomas A. Eprson, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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ers 2 
All Right, Then— 
99 
I’ll Go To Hell! 
“It was awful thoughts and awful 
words, but they were said and I let them 
stay said.” 
It had felt good to be all washed clean 
of sin and to be able to pray — but Huck 


couldn’ttell on Old Jim no matter how sure 
it would make him of going to Heaven. 


So he tore up the note and swore he 
would never reform again. He would 
steal Jim out of slavery, he would — and 
if he could think up anything worse, he’d 
do that too. As long as he was going to 
hell anyway, he might as well make it 
worth while. Who ever knew the heart 
of a boy as does 
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the spot further enraged him, and the pic- | 


ture of a great gray beast swam nebulous- 
ly in his mind. A wolf howl sounded 
close at hand and stirred still another 
long-dormant pool of impressions and the 
whole crystallized into a distinct likeness 
of Flatear—and Breed was off on the 
hunt for his ancient enemy. 


oo saw the wolf rushing on 
him and he whirled and bared his 
teeth. The gray wolf weighed a hun- 
dred pounds, Breed slightly over ninety. 
They circled cautiously for an opening, 
hind parts tensed and drooping, ears 
laid flat and lips drawn back to ex- 
pose the yellow tusks. Flatear sprang 
first and Breed met the open mouth with 
his own. The clash of teeth sounded far 
across the barrens and silent shapes 
changed direction and moved toward the 
sound, Three times Breed took the force 
of the drive on his teeth and the jaws of 
both wolves dripped blood. A wolf came 
slipping up to watch, and two breeds of 
the yellow wolf’s pack stationed them- 
selves ten yards away. Three more 
wolves appeared; then Peg and Fluff 
came to the scene and Peg moved behind 
Flatear and crouched. 

Breed’s snarl warned him off. The 
three-legged coyote was old and hoary, in 
his fifteenth year, and with but a short 
span of life ahead; his teeth were rounded 
and worn down, but his spirit was stout, 
and he longed to mix it with the wolf. 
His leader’s order held him back, but he 
remained the nearest of the lot, watch- 
ing every move of the combat as if 
appointed judge of it. 

Flatear rushed time and again, using 
his greater weight to batter down his 
antagonist’s guard, but Breed gave back 
each time and Flatear’s driving shoulder 
never reached its mark and his teeth were 
met with teeth. Breed was losing ground 
and Flatear pressed him hard. The yel- 
low wolf seemed to have but one style of 
defense and no heart for attack. The 
fight was a mere procession of retreats 
before Flatear’s heavy drives, and the 
gray wolf grew accustomed to this mo- 
notonous defense, and his attacks were un- 
consciously conformed to it, becoming 
equally mechanical, his one purpose to 
wear his enemy down by sheer strength 
and weight. 

And when Breed, instead of cringing 
away, struck at him with every ounce of 
his ninety pounds, Flatear was unpre- 
pared. He had started his spring and 
Breed’s counter-drive was aimed so low 
that his chest skimmed the ground. Flat- 
ear slashed savagely downward but the 
yellow wolf’s head was well under him, 
and even as Flatear’s teeth grazed Breed’s 
shoulder his forward sweep was checked 
in midair as powerful jaws closed on a 
foreleg with a sickening crunch of bones. 
The opposing weights of both wolves 
pivoted on that one leg and in addition 
to the fracture, Flatear’s whole side and 
shoulder were wrenched clear to his spine. 

There was an uneasy movement among 
the spectators, now numbering more than 
a score, wolves and coyotes, for the first 
time in history, mingling to witness the 
settling of a personal feud. Peg now sat 
down contentedly, his tongue lolling out 
in a satisfied grin. 

Breed’s tactics changed and he wheeled 
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In the company 
they keep— 


Mosain Cuff Links win 
on their good looks first, and 
because their variety of at- 
tractive designs and exquisite 
tones offers escape from the 
monotony of the same oldall- 
duty cuff grips every day. 
There isn’t a shirt or necktie 
made you cannot match with 
MosalIn Links to harmonize, 


Mosain Cuff Links are 
so reasonably priced, it’s 
simple enough to keep several 
pairs to jibe with your shirts 
and ties. Your men’s wear 
dealer will be glad to help 
you in selecting the best color 
effects and combinations. 


TRADE 


There are handsome, spe- 
cial sets of Mosain Cuff 
Links, three pairs in a taste- 
ful case, with a handy color 
chart that shows you it 
stantly what color in links 
harmonizes with a variety of 
colors in shirts. A mighty 
fine gift to a man friend; 2 
useful gift to have, yourself. 


Chain, post or snap styles, 
whichever style you favor. 


FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men's Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 
Makers also of MOSAIN Collar 
Holders and Pins for Soft 
Collars—at all Dealers. 
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In one stunning set— 
everything to keep your nails beautifully manicured 


ten minutes, with these Cutex 

manicure preparations, you 

can transform nails you are 
ashamed of. 


Start today to have the shapely, 
well-kept nails that make any hand 
beautiful. No matter how rough 
and ragged the skin around your 
nails is, no matter how ugly cutting 
the cuticle has made them, you can 
almost instantly change them into 
nails that are noticeably lovely. 


Without trimming or cutting of any kind, 
Cutex keeps the skin at the base of the nail 
smooth, firm and unbroken. Just file your 
nails to the proper length and shape. In 
the Cutex package you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. With a little cotton 
wrapped around the end of the stick and 
dipped in Cutex, work around the nail base, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost at 
once you will find you can wipe off the dead 


surplus skin. Wash the hands, pressing back 
the cuticle as you dry them. 


For fascinatingly snowy nail tips, apply 
just a bit of Cutex Nail White under the 
nails. You will delight in the fashionable 
finish that the Cutex Polish gives. Your 
first manicure will show you how lovely 
nails can look. 


For Christmas and birthday presents 


Last year over three hundred thousand 
women bought Cutex sets during the holiday 
season. Before you plan a single Christmas 
gift, look at these Cutex sets. Read the 
descriptions alongside of each picture. Any 
one of the three—in its handsome Christmas 
wrapper—makes a present that is new and 
fashionable. 


Any drug or department store in the 
United States, in Canada and in England 
has Cutex manicure preparations. Don’t 
let another day go by until you have secured 
Cutex. Get your set today. Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York. 
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The Cutex 
Traveling Set 
$1.50 


Contains jist whet you need 
to keep your nails beautifully 
manicured—ail full-sized pack- 
ages. Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
that does away with ruinous 
cutting; Cutex Nail White, 
to remove stains and discolor- 
ations and gize your nail tips 
asnowy whiteness; Cutex Cake 
Poltsh and Cutex Paste Polish 
(pink) to give your nails 
fashionable finish. 

In addition you get a double- 
cut steel file, emery boards, 
orange stick, absorbent cotton 
and an invaluable little book- 
let on the care of the hails. 
All combined in a@ stunning set. 


The Cutex Boudoir Set 
only $3.00 


This more elaborate set contains full- 
sized packages of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex 
Cake, Paste and Powder Polishes and 
Cutex Cold Cream. In addition you 
get your orange stick, emery boards, 
flexible double-cut steel file, and a 
beautiful white buffer with removable 
chamois. A really impressive Christ- 
mas present. 


The Cutex Compact Set 
all the essentials 
60 cents 


This is the Cutex set of a thousand 
uses. Many women buy six of these 
at atime. Each contains a miniature 
package of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish 
and Cutex Paste Polish (pink). In 
addition you get your orange stick and 
emery boards—all the essentials for 
the modern manicure. Hundreds and 
thousands of these sets are bought 
every year. 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the 
world he loved — and she was married 
to another man. She was famous 
now, and rich— beyond all hope of 
his attaining. 

Yet, here in this obscure pawn shop, 
he found a token—a clue that told 
him a startling story. 

Here is a man who knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
rich and poor are as one under its magic spell— 


RICHARD HARDING 


( First Uniform Edition ) 


Whether it be the blinding 
heat of an African desert—a 
lonesome island in the Pacific 
—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always had 
a breathless story to tell. He 
knew romance was not dead. 
No man ever knew so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. No man 
ever visited so many strange 
lands or saw so many wars in 
so many different places. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
4 Volumes 


No more tho oughly American writer 
lives today than Gouverneur Morris. 
Brilliant men — vividly beautiful women 
-—live in his pages. That is because be 
himself has lived for years among New 
York's richest, most fashion- 
able set. 

If you want to know the spirit of 
costly luxury in which certain well- 
known people live—their colorful adven- 
tures in passion and romance — then 
Gouverneur Morris is for you. 

You Mast Send Coupon at Once 

This is a wonderful combination— Richard 
Harding Davis at a remarkably low price and 
Gouverneur Morris free. ut it is an offer 
that cannot last long. We have only a few 
sets of the Davis, and everybody is so eager 
to have t\em that they will be snapped up 
before you know it. So you must be quick. 
If you don't want to be left out of this golden 
opportunity, send the coupon now — today — at once. Send no 
money at all—but send the coupon without delay. 


gayest, 








Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Gouverneur Morris in 4 volumes. If these books are not satis- 
factory I will return both sets within 5 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 13 
months. Forcash, deduct 10%. 


NAME essccccececcccccccessccccescoccccocccecococcccecscocceces 


OCCUPALION sescacesescccececesccescccccccecesesecsces R. B. 11-20 
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|round his disabled enemy with lighting 
feints, and then his shoulder struck Flat- 
ear with a solid smash that crumpled him 
and he went down with Breed’s teeth at | 
His end was of the sort | 
which he himself had handed to so many | 
others—and the new range was safe for | 


his windpipe. 


coyotes. 

The silent spectators were startled by a 
faint whining sound. This whimpering 
grew louder and the wolves slunk away, 
but the coyote pack remained. Breed’s 
sudden hunt for Flatear had caught Shady 
unprepared, but she had finally cut his 
trail and was following it to the spot. 


OR three months Breed saw no more 

of wolves, and when next he did see 
them the beasts were white. He had led 
the pack to the basin of the Copper River 
at the edge of the Arctic Circle. Their 
| travels were over, and they now ranged 
ja limited area of less than a hundred 
miles in extent. Except that no high 
hills flanked their new home its features 
were much like the old. There were no 
longer any days and nights, but a seem- 
ingly endless period of varying degrees of 
twilight, and the rolling hills were deep 
with snow. 

Breed had met many new animals since 
leaving the land of the Yellowstone; he 
had known moose and goats in British 
Columbia, caribou on the barrens and 
the iron-gray sheep at the head of the 
Nelson. Now there were strange shaggy 
beasts with hair that hung nearly to the 
ground, and they came out of the north 
in small droves, the white wolves travel- 
ling on the flanks of the herds. He found 
muskox easy prey and there was no lack 
of meat. 

A few days after the first of these 
appeared Breed and Shady topped a ridge 





and saw the one thing necessary to make 
the image of the old home complete. A 
light twinkled some half a mile away, as 
Breed and Shady had so often seen the 
lights of Collins’ cabin. Shady whined 
as she gazed at it and Breed raised his 
voice and howled. As if in answer to the 
howl a shrill whistle floated to them and 
Shady slipped from Breed’s side and 
headed for the fire. 


OLLINS had turned back from the 
fabled gold fields, heartsick for the 
sight of his native foothills, disgusted 
with the Arctic night and a flat white 
world, and with two companions had 
braved the terrors of a winter journey 
and headed into the south. They 
traveled light, supplies for three packed 
on a single sled drawn by six dogs. Food 
had run low and for a week they had been 
forced to subsist on starvation rations; 
one more day and they would have killed 
a dog—and then they crossed the trail of 
a muskox herd. There was now food in 
plenty, but Collins’ mental exhaustion did 
not vanish with returning physical 
strength. He was obsessed with the idea 
that he would never see the sagebrush 
hills again and his two companions could 
not rouse him. 
They fastened the dogs in a clump of 
dwarfed spruce and built a small fire on 
the downwind side of the trees. 

The old wolfer sat huddled in his furs 
before the fire, dreading to enter the little 
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Toilet Luxuries 
from the Orient 


ae gy AMED in song and storyare 
Ci the faultless complexions of 
Oriental women. Much 
envy, indeed, their irresistible charm 
has aroused in the hearts of travellers in 
Eastern lands. From the magicOrientwe 
have taken the formulae and recipes which 
have resulted in the Vantine BeautyHelps. 
These are Toilet Luxuries that really en. 
hance and preserve those gifts which 
Nature has bestowed! Different in char. 
acter, uniformly beneficial in effect, Van- 
tine products have won the esteem of the 
discriminating American women. 





Three Popular Vantine Groups 


SANDALWOOD 
Extract 5oc and $1.50 
Toilet Water $2.00 





Sachet Powder . 75¢ and $1.00 
Toilet and Bath Soap . . 35¢ 


Talcum Powder . 25¢ 


WISTARIA BLOSSOM 


Extract .. $2.00 
Toilet Water $2.00 
Sachet Powder $1.50 
Talcum Powder . . ae 
Face Powder (4 shades) . $1.00 
Toilet Cream . 25¢ and 50¢ 


GEISHA FLOWERS 
Extract soc and $1.50 
Toilet Water $2.00 
Disappearing Cream 50¢ 
Face Powder (4 shades) 7% 
Sachet Powder . 75c and $1.00 


For Sale by the Best Dealers 
Everywhere 
Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to you 
the delicacy and enduring quality 
Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet 
Requisites. Should your dealer not yet 
have them, write us, mentioning his name, 
and we will see that you’re accomm 
Vantine’s fragrantbum 


INCENSE W2ntioe ein unig 


packages, 75c, $1.50, $3.00. Burners, 7¥ 




















up. ts (Incense and Burner) $1.50 %® 
Samples of Incense, only, mailed — 
on request. Address Dept. R- 
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tent, to crawl into his sleeping-bag alone 
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HE extreme purity of Resinol Soap cannot be excelled. Its ingredients are of 
the highest grade and blended with the utmost care, making a delightful toilet 
soap in which there is no trace of free alkali nor other injurious properties. 


, er a eh 


This exceptional purity, combined with its soothing, healing qualities, 
has made Resinol Soap invaluable for protecting complexions against redness, 
roughness, blotches, sallowness, and other annoying conditions. 





ey 


Where such defects are already present, its rich, cleansing lather acts as a 
remarkable aid in overcoming the trouble. The freedom from harsh impurities 
prevents its causing further irritation. It exerts instead, a healing action, and 
usually brings about a marked improvement in a surprisingly short time. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. Let us send you a 
trial size cake, free. Address Dept. 6-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Kesinol Soap iy 
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The 


Slave 


With all 

her strength 

she fought 

to get away 

from it all— 

the vulgar 

cabaret — 

the mys- 

terious 

beauty 

parlor 

—the 

under- 

ground 

drinking- 

hell. 

Fiercely she 

had _ refused 

every bribe 

— resisted 

every temp- 

tation, And 

yet, when there 

came the chance 

to escape, she turned her 

back to it and stayed. 
It is a plot so exciting 

—so marvelously planned 

— so brilliantly solved — 

that it could have been 





written only by the master 
detective 





TheAmerican Sherlock Holmes ji f oF 


Ghe American Conan Doyle 

He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science — science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance of 
detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically, For nearly ten years 
America has been watching this 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the 
strange new startling things that 

detective-hero would unfold. 
Such plots— such suspense — 
with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life ! 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. When the police 
of New York failed to solve one of 
the most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time Edgar Allan Poe — far oft 
in Paris — found the solution — 
the story is in one of these volumes. 


This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe Free. 


Qt oul thir Coupor 





Xs, Tait Un todary 
sss se ee a ae oe 
Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York ®-8-11-20 
abendy-at tere erat at Acte een co 
within 10 A at x: — oa nt Twili send oy 53°50 
within 5 days and $3 a month for 12 months. ‘ 
RMN obmia dite cotntdcdensicanene pebiasstnestnbebineaedidien 


ADDRESS 








with his thoughts; for the white madness 
was driving its iron in his soul and strik- 
ing at his reason. His mind coined queer 
white couplets; the white wolf-pack and 
the white ice-pack—a whole world a 
white night. 

His companions had looked upon the 
white madness before; had seen men die 
from the deadly monotony of it all. It 
was conceivable that a book of bright 
pictures, anything with warm colors, 
might penetrate the pall of white fog that 
clouded his brain and might shatter the 
obsession, reinstating reason on its totter- 
ing throne. But there was only the howl- 
ing of white wolves out across the white 
snow fields. Then, suddenly another 
howl sounded close at hand. 

It seemed to pierce Collins’ stupor and 
strike some memory filed long ago in 
his subconscious mind, for he suddenly 
straightened and glared at his compan- 
ions. 

“IT can pick him out from amongst a 
thousand wolves,” he stated. “There’s 
no wolf shiver to that howl. It’s a yel- 
low wolf! As yellow as gold, not a 
damned white hair on him anywheres! 
It’s Breed, the yellow wolf of Sand Coulee 
Basin—there’s color come into this white 
hell-hole at last!” 

A shrill whistle pealed from his lips 
and his companions shook their heads. 
Then the wolf howled again and they 
stiffened with surprise as a score of wild 
voices answered. The sounds were new 
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to them and the snowy waste was fi 
with bewilderingly different indica 
that ripped back and forth through oppos. 
ing waves of sound till it seemed that 
jeering cachinnations rose from the 
throats of a thousand fiends. 

They read the gleam in Collins’ eyes 
and his disjointed utterances as a sign 
of hopeless madness—but in reality it 
was returning sanity. A new warmth 
stole over him, and the certainty that 
now he would win through. 

“Here they come,” he said. “The little 
yellow devils! They’ve spread from the 
Arctic to the Neck like I always knowed 
they would. There’s music a white man 
can listen to—the music of The Yellow 
Horde.” 

And the other two men sat silent and 
wondered if they themselves were mad. 
For the dogs were snarling and straining 
at their leashes in the scrub spruce, as a 
strange yellow she-wolf with a strip of 
dark fur along her back came creeping 
toward the fire. Her eyes regarded the 
two men suspiciously and one ear tipped 
toward the dogs beyond. Closer—closer 
she slipped up until finally her head 
rested on Collins’ knee. For little more 
than an instant she enjoyed his friendly 
voice and rubbing fingers, then vap- 
ished in the night as the yellow breed- 
wolf called his pack. 

Collins lifted his eyes to his compan- 
ions and for the first time in days, they 
saw him smile. 


THE END 





THE RETURN 


(Continued from page 86) 


J 





She smiled at him upon her sigh. 

“Very happy, dear.” 

Again there was a silence between 
them. Presently she looked up once 
more. 

“It’s splendid the way Phil is getting 
on, isn’t it, dear?” 

He glanced at her from his own dream, 
uncomprehending. She went on, as 
though discussing a subject thoroughly 
familiar. 

“Do you remember we said we would 
call him Philipour first boy—long be- 
fore we had him? When we used to 
talk about him, in those first happy 
months of being together, it didn’t seem 
possible that it could ever be really true, 
did it, dear? And yet there he is— 
twenty-four years old! It’s difficult for 
me to think that I ever could have been 
his mother. When I look at him, so 
tall and big, it seems impossible that he 
could once have been my baby.” 

He stared at her. What was she talk- 
ing of? They had never had a child. 
Then it came to him—. 

“Ves, dear. He’s a fine chap.” 

She smiled at him, gratefully. 

“I think we were right to let him 
marry, don’t you, dear? I know he’s 
very young—but it’s perhaps better than 
if he waited until he became set in his 
own habits and could no longer share the 
youthful high-spirits of his dear little 
wife—as you very nearly waited too long, 
didn’t you, dear? Another year or two 
of getting wrapped up in your own am- 
bitioris and you might have crushed all 


the young life out of me.” Her tone was 
dreamily sincere. 

“Don’t, Christine!” he said, thickly. 
“T know a lot of it was my fault—” 

“Shh!” she soothed him with a gesture 
of her disengaged hand. ‘“We’re talking 
about Phil and his charming little wife. 
She’s just the sort of girl I would have 
chosen for him, Harry. Young, sensible, 
pretty, with eyes that look you straight 
in the face,—and. she loves him, Harry, 
like I loved you, with all her young soul.” 


E made a little choking sound and 
pressed her hand—so warm and lov- 

ing now!—with a convulsive tightness. 

“And soon, Harry,” she went on, “we 
shall be grandparents, you and I—look- 
ing forward beyond the next generation 
to the one after—living forward. Life is 
very wonderful, isn’t it, dear, in its con- 
tinuity. Our little lives cease, but some- 
thing of us goes on and on, in generations 
that we can’t even imagine. Oh, it’s very 
wonderful!” She sighed. “To think we 
might have missed it all, if we had not 
loved!” 

“Christine!” He could scarcely speak. 
“You're torturing me!” ie? 

“Shh!” she said. “It’s all real—its 
all real now. Everything else was 4 ba 
dream from which we have waked to 
gether.” - 

“If only we could keep awake! he 
said, pressing her hand in his as tho 
he would never let it go. 

She looked at him archly. 


“You were always pessimistic, Harty, - 
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: ttle rules that hel look best 
: Little rules that help you look your bes 
at 
he Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without effort; but 
most lovely people are lovely because they know the rules. To 
° make the powder stay on, to prevent roughness, dullness, lines— 
" requires intelligent care. Here are a few simple rules, approved 
h by skin specialists, which every woman would do well to follow. 
at 
Never permit your face to look shiny 
le Powder—Yes. Just enough powder to 
" have that soft, zatural look. And when 
d you powder do it to /ast. Powdering in 
| public is an admission that you are un- 
n easy about your appearance. 
W The only way to make powder stay 
on is—nof to put on an excessive amount 
d —but to begin with the right powder 
1 base. Then you can carefully powder 
g vour face, and never have a moment’s 
a concern about its losing its soft, fresh 
f a aa ag A rough skin a sign of carelessness 
g For this you need a cream which will : A . 
e not reappear in an unpleasant shine. To go out even in the milder weather of 
‘ Pond’sVanishing Cream doesnot contain winter without protecting your skin is simply 
: a bit of oil. It disappears at once never reckless; for wind and cold whip the moisture 
i toreappear. Before you powder take just out of your skin and cause roughness. 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream—a Skin specialists say you can protect your 
e tiny bit—on your finger tips. Rub it skin from this injury by applying, before you 
y lightly into your face. Noticetheinstant go out, a cream which makes up for the mois- 
5 smoothness it gives your skin. Now ture that the wind whips out. For protec- 
- powder as usual. See how smoothly the tion, as for a powder base, you need a cream 
powder goes on—how natural it looks. without oil. The same pure, greageless Pond’s 
: You will find that it will stay on two Vanishing Cream which you use as a base for 
y or three times as long as ever before. powder, contains an ingredient famous for 
You need never again fear a shiny face. years for its softening, protective properties. 





Always before going out smooth a little 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face and 
hands. It is a good idea to carry a tube 
of it right in your handbag so that im- 
mediately before and after motoring you 
can soften your hands and face with it. 
In this way the delicate texture of the 
skin will not suffer from exposure. 


Never let your skin look tired 











When you are tired, yet must look your 
best, you can bring your skin new fresh- 
ness by applying a cream that is instantly 
absorbed by the weary skin. The instant- 
ly disappearing qualities of Pond’s Van- 





The bedtime cleansing that brings a clear 
skin. Never retire without it 







One of the chief reasons for a “muddy” look 





in the skin is the dust that gets lodged deep 
within the pores. 

_ The only means of keeping the skin clear 
1s to remove deep-seated dust. For this cleans- 
ing you need an entirely different cream from 
the one you use for a powder base, and pro- 
tection. The right cream for cleansing is one 
Prepared with an oil dase. The formula for 
Pond’s Cold Cream was especially worked 
out to supply just the amount of oil to give it 
the highest cleansing power. At night rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of the face, 
neck and hands, and wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. Give your skin this cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream regularly and you can 
keep your skin clear. 















Mail this coupon today 
Free sample tubes 











POND’S EXTR 

15-Y Hudson ig a City. 

Please send me, free, the items checked: 

O Afree sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
OA free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
{natead of oy Soe, samples, I desire the 
i 


0 AScsample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
DAse sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 



































Catch the little lines before 
they grow deep 


By starting in time you can keep your face 
free of the wretched little lines that wii// 
keep starting. For this, too, you need a 
cream with an oil base, a cream that will 
work into the skin gradually. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the smoothness and body 
required to make a perfect massage cream. 

Every normal skin needs both of these 
creams. Neither cream will foster the 
growth of hair. 

Get a jar or tube of each at any drug 
or department store. See how quickly 
they make you look your best. 


ONDS 


Cold Geam & 
‘Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


ishing Cream give it a remarkable effec- 
tiveness in bringing immediate freshness 
to your skin. Just a bit of it rubbed into 
the skin relieves in a moment the strained 
look around mouth and eyes and brings 
new transparency to your complexion. 
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Seen under a powerful 
magnifying glass an 
unstropped razor blade 
looks like a saw edge 





aed Stropping keeps the 


‘ tiny teeth of the blade 


ae in perfect alignment 
—provides a smooth, 
keen edge for every j 
shave Ss 





No pull—no scrape 
A fine, keen edge for every shave 


OU can avoid all the discomforts of a fast dulling razor 
blade, if you use the AutoStrop Razor. 


Look at any razor blade under a powerful microscope 
and you will see hundreds of tiny saw teeth. When these 
teeth are in perfect alignment the blade is sharp. But when 
the blade is dull these teeth are bent and twisted. They 
catch in your beard, pull and scrape the skin. That’s what 








No skill necessary 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew the 
fine, keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop through 
the razor head and passthe 
razor back and forth along 
the strop. You don't have 
to take the razor apart 
nor even remove the blade. 











On razors, strops, blades, etc., 
hereafter manufactured by us 
we shall apply the trademark 
“Valet’”’ in addition to the 
trademark “AutoStrop” as an 
additional indication that they 
are the genuine products o1 
the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co., New York. 


makes shaving so unpleasant. 


Built right into the frame ofthe 
AutoStrop Razor is a remarkable 
self-stropping device which 
renews the fine, keen edge of the 
AutoStrop blade day after day. 
500 cool, comfortable shaves are 
guaranteed from each dozen 
blades. 


Don't put up any longer with 
the pull and scrape of unstropped 
blades. Begin tomorrow to get 
the comfort of a “new” sharp 
shaving edge every morning. 
Ask your dealer today about the 
AutoStrop Razor trial plan. 


AutoStrop Razor 


~ sharpens itself 


















weren’t you? Do you remember how you 
used to say we should never have the 
little girl for whom we longed, just be 
cause we 'onged for her so much? And 
now tl:ie’s Jeanie! Jeanie who'll be 
having her twenty-first birthday in g 
month or two! And you are proud of 
her, aren’t you, Harry? Of course, yoy 
are! We are both proud of such 4 
daughter, just the daughter we had imag. 
ined.” 

He closed his eyes. 

“I remember—I remember how we 
used to talk of the daughter we were going 
to have. It s-sms very .ong ago, 
Christine, those first months of our life 
together.” 

She smiled. 

“And there she is, all our dreams of 
her come true, asleep upstairs and very 
likely herself dreaming of the woman's 
life that is opening before her. She's 
very real to you, isn’t she, Harry?” 


E forced himself to speech with an 
effort. 

“Yes, dear. Go on.” 

“She’s worth all the anxieties we had 
with her—the anxieties we never im- 
agined. Do you remember, when she was 
a little golden-haired prattler, that awful 
time when she was ill? Do you remen- 
ber how I nursed her, night and day— 
and how you would come tiptoeing to her 
tiny cot and look down upon it, praying 
with all your soul that she would not die? 
I think that was when you first began 
really to love her very much, Harry— 
when you thought you might lose her.” 
She nodded her head in dreamy reminis- 
cence, staring into the fire. “I remember 
how proud I was when you gave up your 
work for a day or two because you felt 
you could not leave the house while she 
was in danger. It was such a miracle 
for you to do that—like Joshua stopping 
the sun—and all because of our tiny little 
Jeanie. It made me love you, oh, ever 
so much more, Harry!” 

“Go on!” he said, closing his eyes agai. 
“Go on!” 

“And then how proud of her you were 
while she was at school! She always had 
your brains, Harry, didn’t she? Always 
she was at the top of her class. I remem- 
ber—” she smiled, “—I used to fear that 
she might grow too clever and wear 
spectacles. But there was just that bit 
of me—of the frivolous me—in her, 
wasn’t there, Harry? And so just like 
her mother she grew up to like pretty 
frocks and look as charming in them %& 
I used to want to look for you to admire 
me.” 

“Never so charming as you used t 
look, Christine, when you were twenty- 
one,” he said, his eyes lighting up with 4 
genuine memory. “No one could 
prettier than you did.” 

Her warm fingers curled in his hard 
hands and her smile came up to him. 

“Thank you, dear. It is nice of you 
not to forget.” 

He breathed a long sigh. 

“For every day of twenty-five yeats 
Christine, I have seen you as you ®* 
to look then.” There was an empie 
in his subdued and deliberate enunciation 
that was eloquent of past agonies. 

“Tt was the real Christine, Harry, 
twenty-one-year-old Christine who was 
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Dooce BROTHERS 


What use or beauty could you 
ask of this Sedan which it does not 
give you in generous measure? 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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It’s the Man That Counts 


The human element probably plays a 


more important part in the 


making of explosives than in any other manufacturing process 


conducted on a large scale. 


There are no machines in the twelve 


great Hercules plants that need only to be started at the beginning 
of a day, stopped at the end, and which in the meantime carry 


out their tasks without attention. 


Every machine used in the making of Hercules Explosives has a 


man for its master. Every motion 


results of its work are carefully checked. 


for granted. No machine is looked 


it makes is watched. The 
Nothing is ever taken 
upon as infallible. 


In the gelatin packing house, for example, is a large machine 
which fills paper cartridges with *Hercules Gelatin Dynamite. 
Although this machine works with almost positive precision and 
accuracy, every cartridge which comes from it is inspected twice 


to make certain that it is properly packed. 
place immediately after the cartridge leaves the machine. 


One inspection takes 
Another 


before it is finally boxed for shipment. 


The men who use Hercules Explosives know how dependable are 


the men who make Hercules Explosives. 


The Explosives them- 


selves tell the story. Their power never fails those who seek its 
aid. In metal mine and stone quarry, at the bottoms of deep 
rivers and in the hearts of great mountains, where the engineer 


builds a city skyscraper and where 


the farmer blasts a ditch, 


Hercules Explosives live up to the name they bear. 


St. Louis 


4 HERCULES POWDER CO. | 
’ Chicago New York , 

y Pittsburg, Kan. Hazleton, Pa. 

f Joplin y 


Denver 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chattanooga 


* As its name suggests, Gelatin Dynamite is plastic. 
and combining with certain other materials called ‘‘dopes.’ 


Pp 1 
Wilmington, Del. 


It is made /y dissolving gun cotton in nitroglycerin 
* Itis used principally for shooting in hard rock. 
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proud to be your wife and knew herself 
to be so unworthy of you.” 

“No, no!” he said, hoarsely. “Not yp. 
worthy—I didn’t understand then. If 
only I had understood—if I had not been 
so absorbed in the things I wanted tp 
do—” 

“Shh!” she soothed him. “It was al 
very beautiful, our life together, Harry 
dear. Do you remember the holidays we 
had alone together? Do you remember 
Switzerland, and the great mountains that 
towered up behind our hotel, the snow 
upon their summits orange against deep 
blue in the first sunshine of the dawn? 
Do you remember how we used to wake 
up to look at them, and-said it was just 
like the pictures only more wonderful be. 
cause we were actually there? Do yoy 
remember being among the great fields 
of narcissi, with blue gentian higher up, 
and reminding me that this was what you 
had promised to show me—those fields on 
fields of wild flowers which you had seen 
when you were a young student, years 
before? Do you remember the mountain 
stream with the big boulders where we 
ate sandwiches on a little patch of turf 
between the rocks and you kissed me just 
as those other people came down the 
path? I remember—I remember how I 
went hot all over and yet was very proud 
and happy, because it was the first time 
that anyone else had ever seen you loving 
me. You used to pretend—do you te 
member?—to be a little cold and distant 
towards me when we were in compamy, 
your dignity much too big to admit that 
you were in love.” 


“PFYON’T, Christine—don’t!” he mu 

mured, the breath of a soundless sob 
escaping him in a broken exhalation. “If 
only we had had them—those holidays we 
meant to have!” 

“We did, dear,” she pursued. “We 
did have them. They’re all there—among 
our dreams. Look at them and you will 
see that they are true. The memory of 
them isn’t spoiled by anything that was 
not just right. Can’t you call them 
again—the holidays we used to promise 
ourselves for the days when you wer 
successful? Can’t you see them? Cant 
you see that lovely time in Italy—the 
big blue lake, with the yellow houses aad 
the red roofs close under the mountails 
and fairy islands in the middle? Cast 
you see Venice and the black gondola i 
which we sat, urged forward like a living 
thing over the still water in which te 
palaces were reflected? Can't you call 
back that wonderful night of silent peace 
fulness when, arms around each other, ¥ 
leaned out over our balcony and lis 
to the gondoliers singing to each other 
under the stars? Don’t you remembe 
the bridge in Florence where you sto 
and said: ‘This is where Dante 
Beatrice—and we looked into @ 
other’s eyes and knew that we too we 
a Dante and Beatrice, born for er 
other’s love? Don’t you remember, po 
Can’t you see them, all those wond 
years together, when you and I wet 

oung?” 

: “Christine, Christine!” he murmured 
“If only they were true!” ‘ 

“They are true, dear—they aré bret, 
she asserted. “They are the truest GM 
we have—the dreams of our SO 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


eHamocg 


The Highest Degree of Comfort 
with Mechanical Excellence 


‘THE Chandler Sedan appeals to discrim- 
inating persons seeking the most comfort- 
able form of transportation for their daily 
requirements in any season and any weather, 
coupled with assured mechanical excellence. It 
is a first preferred car among such buyers. 

Substantial and durable in its splendid con- 
struction, handsome in design, lustrous in its 
deep finish and attractively upholstered, it seats 
five persons in real comfort, or seven when the 
well-cushioned auxiliary chairs are in use. The 

furnishing of the interior is of highest quality. 
Mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis, 
famous and favored for its marvelous motor, 
the Chandler Sedan offers exceptional value. 

See the Chandler Sedan Before You Choose Any Other 

SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seoen-Passenger Touring Car, $1893 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Fetter ot the ag Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 ; 

aig od -_ Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2993 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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they will dream again and again long 
after we have no body. And not only 
holidays—our life together had work in 
it, too, didn’t it, dear —hard and suc- 
cessful work. Do you remember the 
big case which made you famous?” 

He nodded, a smile of genuine reminis- 
cence on his face. 

“The Pembroke case?” 

“Ves, dear,” she continued, “the Pem- 
broke case. Do you remember how hard 
you worked then?” 

“By Jove, I do!” he agreed, with an 
emphatic little laugh. “I never worked 
so hard in my life!” 

“Do you remember how I used to sit 
by the fire here at night, not daring to 
make the slightest sound, while you 
worked at your desk going through all 
those masses and masses of papers in 
readiness for the next day of the trial? 
Do you remember how sometimes you 
would look up, not saying a word, but 
just assuring yourself that I was still 
there and going on with your work all the 
fresher because you saw me? Do you 
remember when at last, in the small 
hours, you finished for the night, you 
would come across and kiss me, oh so 
quietly, and lay your head against me 
for comfort because you were so tired?” 


E did not answer. His eyes stared 

into the fire, his lips thinned in @ 
tight pressure against each other, as the 
mental picture of the fact came up in 
conflict with this ideality. They had 
been terrible, those nights of solitary 
work. 

She continued, undeterred. 

“And then, on the last day of the trial, 
when you had made that great speech— 
the first big speech of your career—and 
got your verdict; the night when all the 
newspapers were full of your triumph, do 
you remember your  home-coming, 
dear—” 

“By Heaven, I do!” he interrupted, 
with a sudden outburst of bitterness. “I 
came home and looked around me—and 
wished that I were dead in the hopeless 
emptiness of it all!” 

“No, dear, no!” she corrected him. 
“You came home and found me waiting 
for you in my prettiest dress and we had 
dinner together, just you and I alone, 
because the moment was so big that we 
couldn’t possibly share it with anyone 
else. Do you remember how solemn we 
tried to be, you and I—you looking so 
dignified in your evening clothes and I 
just as dainty as I could be? And then 
suddenly you jumped up like a schoolboy 
and darted round the table to kiss me— 
and we kissed and laughed at ourselves, 
and kissed and laughed again, every time 
the servants went out of the room—a 
couple of happy children. And I loved 
you so much because you were so very 
clever and yet could be such a boy. 
And then we got svlemn again as the 
bigness of it all came over us—real, real 
success at last! The paths of all the 
world seemed open to us, didn’t they, 
dear? And we drank to it, success and 
love! And then, quite close and looking 
into my eyes, you said the loveliest thing 
of all the lovely things you ever said to 
me—you said that your great success, the 
one success that really mattered to you, 
was that you had won my love, my real, 





real love that bound my soul to yours 
forever. Oh, Harry, I would have died 
for you that night!” 

She ceased and he was silent. The 
might-have-been came up before him with 
intolerable vividness. If one could but 
begin over again! 

“And now,” she gently moved the hand 
that all this time had lain in his as they 
crouched close together over the fire, “and 
now here we are—all the years of hard 
work, so successful that we need not 
worry any more, behind us—nothing 
really important to do except to sit hand 
in hand and dream over the happy past, 
an old Darby and Joan who have lived 
their lives—” 

He jumped to his feet. 

“Christine! Christine!” he cried. “Let 
us make it true! Let us forget—forget 
all the bad dream—go on again together 
just as if what you said were true!” 

She looked up at him, a strange and 
awful fear coming into her eyes, the face 
that had gained color going ashen once 
more. 

“Oh, Harry!” she said, in a tone of in- 
finite reproach. “You've broken it! 
You’ve let go my hand!” 

He ignored this infantile remark, went 
straight to his point in the brutally over- 
riding manner characteristic of him. 

“Let us forget it, Christine, forget that 
you ever went away from me. I'll never 
remind you of it. We wont argue past 
responsibilities. We'll start afresh. 
Christine, I’m a lonely man—I want you. 
I want you to sit by the fire with me, to 
talk over, if you like, the might-have- 
beens that we threw away, I as much as 
you. I want you, anyway. I can’t bear 
loneliness any more—not now, after you 
have come back to me!” 

She rose to her feet also, shivering, her 
eyes closing, biting at her lower lip as 
though in suppressed pain. She shook her 
head. 

“No, Harry—not now. I—I must go 
away now—I must go back.” 

She turned and moved, with a curious 
detachment from him that reminded him 
somehow of a sleepwalker, towards the 
door. 

He sprang in front of her. 

“You shall not go, Christine! You 
have come back—and you shall not go 
again!” 

She opened anguished eyes at him. 

“Harry,” she said in a tone of pro- 
found melancholy, “you know you can- 
not keep me like that. Remember the 
last time you tried to hold me caged be- 
hind a closed door!” 

He did remember—the day when, dis- 
approving of some intended excursion, he 
had, in a cold passion, turned the key 
upon her—the day he had come back to 
find a broken lock and a curt note. He 
had learned his lesson. He stood aside 
from her path, entreating instead of dic- 
tating. 

“Stay with me, Christine! 
me!” 

She shook her head. 

“T cannot,” she said. “I must go back. 
t was orly for one little hour I came. 
We have had it, Harry, and I must go.” 

“But you will return? I shall see you 
again?” 

She smiled a wan smile at him. 
“Who. knows, Harry?” 


Stay with 
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“Where are you going? Where do yoy 
live?” 

“Please, Harry!—Let me go.” 

There was a dignity about her which 
silenced him. He opened the door fo 
her and they went out into the hall. Jy 
a dazed preoccupation, he went up to the 
outer door and opened it to the night 
Then he turned and perceived her cog. 
less condition. 

“Good Heavens, Christine, you can} 
go out like that!—Wait a minute. ['j 
lend you my fur coat. It’s better than 
nothing.” 

He darted into the adjoining clothes 
closet, returned with the garment, The 
hall was empty; the door still open. She 
had gone. 

He ran out and down the drive after 
her, crying her name: “Christine! Chris. 
tine!” There was no response, neither 
sound nor sign of her. — 


ITTERLY disappointed, he returned 
to the house, closed the door behind 

him. As he went into the clothes closet 
to replace the unneeded coat he was 
startled by the telephone bell. 

He hastened to the instrument, picked 
up the receiver. 

“Hello!—Yes—Yes—what is it? Who 
are your—the police?” He repeated the 
last word in a tone of bewilderment, 
listened. 

“Yes,” he replied, “yes—Mrs. Chris- 
tine Arkwright—yes—that is my wife.” 

The silence of the empty hall seemed 
to envelop him as he listened. He inter- 
jected an impatient exclamation. 

“Yes!—you found a letter and traced 


me—yes!—Go on!—What is it all 
about ?” 
He frowned, contorted his face as 


though the distant voice was not clearly 
audible. 

“What ?—what do you say?—died sud- 
denly?—I don’t understand.—Where was 
this?” 

He nodded as though now receiving 
more intelligible information. 

“No—I don’t recognize the address at 
all! What sort of place is it?—Oh, 4 
second-rate boarding house—Well, I think 
there must be some mistake—what?” 

He listened again. 

“No,” he persisted categorically, “I say 
I think there must be some mistake. You 
say that a Mrs. Christine Arkwright died 
suddenly in a second-rate boarding house 
—at that address I don’t know—ané 
you’ve traced me—I quite understand all 
that. But I say I have good reason t0 
think there is a mistake somewhere—t 
couldn’t be—What?” es 

He smiled with a grim superiority 
he listened. : 

“What?—You say there’s no doubt 0 
the identity ?—” ; 

His brows puckered suddenly m the 
frown with which he prepared the amir 
hilation of a stupid and stubbornly 


sistent witness. Re 
my friend!— 


“Now, pay attention, 
When did this event occur?” He rr 
the question in the tone of one con 


of establishing an impossibility by ‘ 
counter fact. There was a moment 0 
pause—and then his expression chang ; 
“_Tonight?—At eleven o'clock?” Mm 
The clock in the study struck, discr 
ly, twelve. 
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Give your scalp the exercise tt 
needs to promote a luxuriant 
growth of fine naturally-wary 
hair. Electric massage is the 
ideal home treatment. Will you 
try uw? 





Do you have nervous headaches? 
The “Star” is @ remark able 
relief. Also for fat ‘igue, insom- 
nia, neuralgia and for muscle 
and jo vints that are sore and 


sig. Try it! 
CShe 





AP Massage 


The real wonder is that your skin stays as 
fresh and clear as it does without the sooth- 
ing stimulation of home electric massage. 
For your skin, your hair, your scalp, please 
remember, are exposed toall kinds of weath- 
er—and unlessthey aresocared forthatlittle 
permanent blemishes don’t creep in, you are 
certain to have unwelcome lines and, per- 

aps, some of those dreaded “crow’s feet.” 
Fatigue tears down. Electric massage builds 
up, restores, re-vitalizes. The wastes and im- 
purities of your blood are carried off. The 
underlying tissues are brought hack to nor- 
mal—and are kept at normal. This is why 


&lectric 


Don’t Be Discouraged 
Tf Yur C omplex10n V9 s Poor 


Other Women, Too, Have Had to 
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Overcome This Annoying Problem! 


you need a Star Vibrator now—why you 
need it every day inthe year. Martha Hed- 
man, Olive Tell, Gladys Leslie, Evelyn Gos- 
nell, Helen MacKellar, Georges Carpentier, 
the famous French prize fighter, and scores 
of other stag yeand screen celebrities use and 
endorse the Star Vibrator as the candies en- 
sable road to health and beauty. Don’t 
take any substitute. Insist on the “Star.” 
At drug, department and electrical stores. 
Or direct from bp upon feceipt © of 0 
(Canadian price $ ) Fitzgerald Mfg. 


Dept. 219, Torrington, “Cc » makers of.the ee 
Massage Shower mray, é ther $ 0 health-and- 
beauty necessity of 1 ar le merit. 

"eg | Men!—Why pay fifty 


sage vhe yu Can Ow 
Vibrator 











Larber-shop facial mas- 


for only $5 and mas- 
5 ace every morning! 
Great for those sore, 


| muscles after golfing, swim- 
| ing or motoring. Jim Cor- 
| bett ne of the many “Star” 
| 
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FACE 
POWDER 


ontee 


THERE’S 
A REASON WHY 
IT STAYS ON 


PEN a box and notice how 

exquisitely fine this powder 

is. See how smoothly it 
goes on—what a clear, beautiful 
look it gives your complexion. Note 
how it sticks—doesn’t kee ‘~p brush- 
ing off. 
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What’s the reason? The unusual texture. 
Face Powder Jonteel has a texture unlike 
ordinary powders firm and even— yet not 
at all coarse - making it adhere smoothly, 
and blend into the color of your skin. ‘‘Body” 
is the only word that seems to describe this 
texture of Face Powder Jonteel. 
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See how completely it removes the “shine” 
See the natural tints it comes in. It’s ab- 
solutely pure—guaranteed to contain 
nothing injurious. ‘Try it. Sold ex- 
clusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the Lnited 
States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. 10,000 progres- 
sive retail drug stores, 
united into one world- 
wide, service-giving 
organization. 
























OTHER 
JONTEEL BEAUTY 
REQUISITES 


Odor Jonteel, $1.50 
Odor Jonteel, concentrate $3 
Talc Jonteel, 25c¢ 
Combination Cream 
Jonteel, 50c 
Cold Cream Jonteel, 50c¢ 
Soap Jonteel, 25c 
Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 


(In Canada, 
Jonteel prices 
are slightly 


sg higher) 
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Rouge Jonteeci, 
dark, for brunett rs. 
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ren S §6The Fruity Richness 


of Blue Label Mince Meat and Blue Label 


Plum Pudding will be a revelation to you. 


Raisins, Citron, Apples, Candied Orange Peel, 
Spices—are a few of the delightful ingredients 
of Blue Label Mince Meat. 


Every ingredient is carefully selected and pre 
pared in a spotlessly clean kitchen factory. 


You can depend on the absolute purity and 
delicious goodness of every Blue Label Food— 
Soups, Chili Sauce, Ketchup, Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, Boned Turkey and Chicken, 
Jams, Jellies and Preserves—ready for your in- 
stant use. 


From soup to sweets you can serve a complete 
and perfect meal of Blue Label Foods. 


Write for our booklet “Pictorial History of 
Hospitality.”? It contains many good menus 
and recipes. We shall be pleased to send it 
if you will mention your grocer’s name. 


MROTHE 


ROCHESTER N-Y. 








Perfume _, 
Toilet Water 
Face Powder 
alcum Powder 
Sachet, Rouge. 


RIVOLE 


A new Parisian creation 
‘Dainty-distinctive-lasting 


SEND +FOR FRIVOLE PETITE 


“OT U Y TIES‘ 
* PERFUMER- 
1270 Broadway 
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DOWN TO THE SEA 


(Continued from 
page 77) 
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her fine dark eyes aglitter with tears. I 
wondered what the woman was crying 
about. I took no notice, but piloted her 
carefully through the scrub near the 
house, where it was already getting dark. 
She consented to come in and have a cup 
of tea before returning. The child was 
wonderfully good; it rested quietly in her 
arms and never opened its mouth. 

“A ducky, he is!” said the mother, 
rocking her baby. “A ducky, the image 
of his own dear dad.” 

I could not see the likeness, but I said 
nothing, being busy with the tea. Like 
old Smith indeed! 

Aye, but the room—the ugly room with 
gray, ribbed iron walls and ceiling, bare 
tables and bare floor—looked a different 
place with her in it! 

I gave her food, and she rested; she 
was tired with the walk and the weight 
of the heavy child. She did not talk 
much; I judged her not to be a talking 
woman, Such eyes as hers go seldom 
with the chattering tongue. I wished they 
were not so weary. 

While she rested, I, making a few cas- 
ual remarks from time to time, was yet 
boiling in my mind over Smith and his 
selfish carelessness. Could he possibly 
have forgotten what I had said about 
snakes? Or did he not care, so long as 
he got what he wanted? Or—or— 

“One goes mad in these lonely places,” 
I reminded myself. “You mustn’t go 
mad, That was a crazy idea. A man 
with a young, pretty wife and baby 
doesn’t—doesn’t—” 

And at that minute she spoke, and the 
whole tangled affair became instantly ten 
times as tangled. Yet her words were 
simple enough. They were only: 

“When my poor husband died—” 

“Your what?” I said. 

“My husband.” 

“Why, I thought Mr. Smith was—” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Briggs; he’s my poor hus- 
band’s uncle, and a real gentleman, for 
all he’s as poor as he was.” 

“Was your husband’s name Smith?” 

“Well, not to tell you a lie, Mr. 
Briggs, I always thought it wasn’t, but he 
said it was, and we was married under 
that name. He belonged to an aristocratic 
family at home, and it was a condescen- 
sion, ais Marrying me, being as I was a 
bookkeeper in the Port Rodney Royal 
Hotel. ‘If I had my rights,’ he used 
‘0 say, ‘you'd be my jady. There’s only 
two," she'd say, ‘between me and the 
titl.’” She rocked and soothed the baby. 


| CONFESS that at this point I began 
to lose interest in the story—though 
re the girl; now that I knew she was 
re re and no wife, the gray, iron room, 
denly a been cheerful before, was sud- 
4 led with gold sun. Why, after all 
Pre all! But as to the story, it was 
aay All Pacific folk know 
sore Of men who are just two 
etre shoes wives would be “my 
is abwayy & hea rights. Somehow 


ort had old Smith tried to pass 


Warmed by tea and sympathy, she be- 
gan to talk more; yet she did not rattle. 
“Thank heaven she is not a chatterbox,” 
said my singing heart. “But even if she 
was—” 

“My husband, he was a splendid man, 
not at all like his uncle—more like— 
more like—” She broke off, in some em- 
barrassment. I knew she had been going 
to say: “More like you.” 

“He was always good to me,” she said, 
the big eyes filling again. ““When he went 
to the war, it fair broke my heart. He 
didn’t go till the last year of the war, 
and they said cruel things about him, 
but he died as brave as brave. And this 
boy, he was born eight months after his 
daddy left, and he’s ten months old now. 
And I’ve been a widow a year and seven 
months.” 

She laid the little head against her 
breast. I thought of dark-eyed Madon- 
nas in old Italian churches, that I had 
seen “in the days when the world was 
wide.” 

“Mr. Smith, he’s been that good to 
me,” she said. “He met me in Sydney; 
you know, of course, I was trying to 
make enough to keep myself and the 
baby on, and he come along to me, and he 
says—” 

“How did you meet him?” 

“Mr. Smith? He was living in Syd- 
ney, on his own means, just what his 
friends sent him; you see, he’d come out 
because of his chest.” 

They always did, I remembered. But 
the boots showed him fairly new to the 
remittance-man’s stony road. 

“He hadn’t been long?” I hazarded. I 
do not know why I went on asking ques- 
tions. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Briggs—not long. He’s 
as English as English. And when he 
found me in the boarding-house, and 
knew I was his nephew’s widow, why, he 
says at once: ‘You come to Papua with 
me,’ said he. ‘I know a director of a 
company.’ ” 

They always did. 
myself. 


I had known one 


“*And he'll give me a job trading up. 


the coast in a lovely island, and you can 
come along and be my housekeeper,’ he 
says. ‘It’s all right,’ he said, ‘because 
you’re my niece-in-law, and the boy’s my 
grand-nephew, and nobody could say a 
thing,’ says he. So I came; I was glad 
to come, Mr. Briggs, for I haven’t much 
education, and it’s hard for a girl to get 
a decent job in Sydney, specially if—” 

She did not fill the gap, but I could 
fill it. She seemed to have said her say; 
she rocked the baby, and looked at the 
lamp with large, peaceful eyes. No 
woman, this, to fight her way in the 
world. I did not wonder that she had 
been glad of the shelter of Smith’s roof 
and salary, poor though the life might 
be. She was made to take care of, and 
be taken care of by a man. I thought 
I knew who the man ought to be. 

“What about that name?” I asked her. 
Something—I think, now, it was the 
warm protective feeling that had begun 
to well up in my heart for her—urged 


me to go on questioning. “Didn’t Smith 
tell you anything more about your hus- 


band’s family?” 

A SLIGHTLY puzzled look came into 
her face. There was a pause. The 

palm-fronds thrashed the iron roof out- 

side; with the going-down of the sun, the 

tradewind was working up for night. 

“I did ask him,” she said presently. 
“But he put me off, like. He said they 
were great people, dukes and so on, and 
they’d thrown him out because he was 
poor, and he didn’t want to talk about 
them. That’s what he said. And I 
said: ‘What about my husband’s being 
two from the title?’ Like that I said it. 
And he said: ‘Your husband was dream- 
ing, Agnes,’ he said. ‘He wasn’t any 
nearer the title than me.’ And he laughed, 
but I don’t know what was so funny in it. 
Anyhow, I never asked him again. Peo- 
ple that wont have ‘anything to do with 
any of us wont feed my boy and me. 
And Mr. Smith, he’s good to us; so why 
worry him, I think.” 

“You don’t know,” she went on after 
a pause, “how hard it is fdr a girl with 
a baby. People think such things, you 
wouldn’t believe.” She patted the child. 
Her eyes, roaming round the room, caught 
sight of the girl with the sparkling hair. 

“Is that your young lady?” she asked 
me. 

“Dead,” I said. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“You needn’t be. She wasn’t worth it. 
She left the sinking ship.” 

“What was it happened?” said she, 
with motherly eyes, rocking the sleeping 
child. I suddenly felt that I could tell 
her anything. Was she not herself of the 
Islands—the lands of the lost? 

“I speculated,” I said, “and lost my 
money. She—things were expensive. I 
had to have it. And I tried to save mat- 
ters before they’d gone too far. And 
they—the jury—said that what I’d done 
was fraudulent. It—it was—to save her. 
She wasn’t accustomed to—” 

“Did they put you in jail?” she asked. 

“I got off. But it was the same thing, 
almost. I had to get away. And if I 
went back, there’d be trouble.” 

She pondered this a moment, rocking 
the child, unconsciously, as mothers do. 
Then, raising her clear eyes: 

“T reckon she went with the other 
man?” 

“Lord, how did you—” 

“I don’t know. I suppose women know 
about each other. And you must have 
been that afraid of something—” 

“She did,” I said. Silence fell again. 

“T must be going,” said Agnes, rising 
from her chair. 

“T’ll see you back,” I told her. Before 
her eyes, then, I did a thing that might 
have been called strange, in lands where 
conventionalities exist. I took the photo- 
graph of the gray-eyed woman out of its 
frame, and with a knife, cut it into sev- 
eral small pieces. These I took out to the 
doorway, and cast them into the grasp of 
the howling southeaster. And instantly 
it was as if they had not been. 
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UR most valuable, 
most important 
thoughts often come 

suddenly and when least ex- 
pected. Often have they 
been jostled out of memory 
because we lacked the means 
to set them on paper. 


In such moments a Parker 
Pen will co-operate with you, 
putting your thoughts down 
in black and white, and doing 
it so fluently and smoothly 
that your flow of thought is 
not broken. 


Parker Pens are built to 
write exactly so. In them are 
certain mechanical features, 
exclusively Parker by the way, 
which assure you of writing 
comfort andentiresatisfaction. 


Approximately 20,000 
dealers distribute Parker Pens 
—some have more complete 
stocks than others. If you 
have difficulty in finding just 
the pen that suits you, have 
your dealer order it. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York, Singer Bldg. Chicago, 36 W. Randolph 
Boston, 315 Washington San Francisco, Wells Fargo Bldg. 





$6.00 
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Agnes looked at me, and said noth 
at all. Be 

I saw her home. Old Smith greets 
her and myself effusively, though ] 
thought him ill pleased to see us together, 
He asked me to come in for a drink, 
which I declined. 

“Always wandering about, she is,” he 
said confidentially when the girl had gon 
in. “Don’t call it safe, altogether, Tix 
warned her about it.” He blinked at m 
in the light of the hurricane-lantern, Ang 
before God, there came into my mind 
that moment the thought that he wy 
preparing evidence, beforehand. 


Why? 


|? took me some time to get back tp 
the store—for, you see, after dark on 
had to take a round, not to cross th 
black-sand bay. Now that I think of it 
it had taken me some time to get to 
Smith’s for just the same reason. But 
the way had seemed very short. 

Not long after—I am not sure hoy 
long; one does not keep close account of 
days and weeks on Bootless Island 
ketch called in with letters. The mail 
was in Port Moresby,—the three-weekly 
steamer that keeps New Guinea in touch 
with the outer world,—but I had not & 
pected anything from it. I got something 
though—a summons to town. It seemed 
that there had been defalcations im th 
head office, and that some of the moneys 
I had sent in from time to time were 
volved. Nobody ‘suggested that I had 
been defaulting myself, but I was wanted, 
in order to assist in sheeting home the 
crime to the right man. 

A boy dressed in one parrot-feather 
plume and two shell bracelets, brought 
the note to my store. I remember that 
I sat silent, nibbling my nails and staring 
out to sea for quite a while. You know 
what it is when you cannot—and must. | 
could not go away just then. Yet I had 
to. 

You will note that I had never told 
myself there was any special reason for 
staying just then except the ordinary, 00 
vious one of the soft-eyed woman at the 
store. In fact, I would have sworn there 
was not. And yet I was exceedingly 
loath to go. Something seemed to hold 
me back. 

The ketch was not returning till net 
day. I strolled over, during the morning, 
to Smith’s store. I had it in my mm 
to say good-by to Agnes and to him 
good-by in any case, whether I went 
whether— ; 

The thought trailed off unfinished J 
stopped in the middle of the sand‘ 
was black-hot under my shoes; and tt 
tide, creeping slowly, tongue by tongv’ 
seemed to faint and blister in the bet 
There was a curious, sickly scent 0 the 
air, sweet to disgustingness. 

“Alligators!” I said, and the odd drean 
broke at once. I knew who and whet 
I was, and wondered what I had be 
making a fuss about. ' 

“Of course it was the smell of! 
things,” I thought. And it was that? 
fore—a sort of obscure association 
fear and disaster, easily underst 

I remembered that the indesctt 
unforgettable alligator scent even o 
with a sense of uneasiness people ~ 
have no idea what it represents, @ 
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Offers Most Pleasing Service 
In All Seasons 


The Cleveland Coupe has been welcomed by those who desire 
a light-weight car of the coupe type, embracing perfect comfort 
for driving in all seasons. It is attractive in style of design, 
beautifully finished and upholstered, and possesses a dignity of 
character which distinguishes it from the commonplace. 


The Cleveland Coupe appeals, too, 
not only for these qualities but for the 
established excellence of the Cleveland 
Six chassis with its powerful, pliant 
and quiet motor of the most highly 
refined overhead valve type, its long 
underslung spring construction which 
smooths out the road bumps, its posi- 
tive brakes, its ease of control and its 
sturdiness throughout. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 


The Cleveland Six isa better car. It 
will show you much more than you can 
find in cars of similar size and price. 
Thousands of Cleveland owners know 
this to be true. 

A leading automobile house in over 
2,000 cities and towns in the United 
States is showing the Cleveland. Six. 
You will find it worth your while to see 
and have explained to you the many 
fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “CLEVE-AUTO” 


OO 
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“Yow! —*—! 
fireengine? !—*!! 


‘*Easy there, Old Bird! 


touch it up with a little black Effecto and forget it 


It is a fact, after the fray 


What do you think you’re running —a 
You — 
Your car is only scratched. Just 


>? 


1?? 


and White ;also clear Fin- 


of battle, when you have to ishing varnish and Top & 
quickly and easily brushed “AUTO. , at Dressing. 
a nice smooth coat of BYWI.SHE.S Don’t confuse Effecto 


Effecto on the damaged 

spots, that these minor mishaps don’t 
look so bad at all. And then you 
begin to realize that Effecto will do for 
the whole car even more than it can do 
for a few scratches and mars. 

It takes but a few hours of interest- 
ing work, a few dollars for Effecto 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to trans- 
form an old weather-beaten car. 

Effecto is the genuine, original auto 
enamel, made in Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 


with the many polishes, 


waxes and similarpreparations. Effecto 
Auto Enamels produce a smooth, 
weatherproof coating, which is more 
durable and lasting than the finish put 
on new cars by most manufacturers. 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 


and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnec. 


157 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 
103 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


ADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
pepe p@eHemnia: <ovnpenveT 








the slow movements and vivid colorings 
cf certain dangerous insects give even the 
ignorant pause, as the dark triangular 
head of the bull, lying peaceably amid his 
harem, stands out with warning to the 
untaught city-dweller’s eye. 

“Quite easily accounted for,” I told 
myself again. And with that——for I had 
been walking and thinking—I came up to 
the store. 

Smith, who was not Smith, and Agnes, 
were both there. The baby was crawling 
on the veranda floor, watched by its 
mother’s careful eye. It was a splendid 
little creature, with legs like tiny pillars, 
with a nape to its neck that promised 
seventy years. 


GMITH said he was very sorry I had 
to go away, even for a week. A 
neighbor was a neighbor, in such a place 
as Bootless. So he said, and swallowed 
two or three times in his throat. “I’d 
rather you hadn’t had to go.” And he 
swallowed again. He looked at me very 
straight as he spoke. Candor and truth 
were spread on his face as butter is spread 
upon bread. 

Agnes glanced once or twice at me, 
and said little. I don’t know what she 
thought. 

I wanted to get a word in private with 
her before I went, but if seemed im- 
possible; old Smith stuck to me like a 
tick. I was determined, nevertheless, 
that the word I would have; so, as we 
were going down the walk to the gate- 


way, he and I, I clapped my hand to 
my: pocket, let out an exclamation, and 
ran hard back to the veranda. 

My purse was lying under my chair; 
I saw it at once—which was the less odd, 
in that I had put it there ten minutes 
earlier. I picked it up. Smith was close 
behind me. I had just time to say. 

“At the guavas, any time tomorrow 
morning—important,” when he was up 
the steps again. I explained and went. 

The guavas were in sight from my 
house. I kept ceaseless watch from the 
store window next morning until I saw 
the flutter of a dark, thin dress, with the 
light of the child’s white frock showing 
against it, as a baby pigeon shows against 
the dusk of its warm nest. 

I went out to meet her, for in these 
lands of iron houses and wide, treacher- 
ous verandas, that which should not be 
overheard is best spoken out of doors. I 
gave her a shaded seat beneath the dome 
of a huge ten-year-old mango tree. There 
was something in her eyes that was a 
little troubled, and she glanced uneasily 
backward. 

“I couldn’t get away easy,” she said. 
“What was it you wanted, Mr. Briggs? 
He might be coming after me any time, 
to see where I’ve got to.” 

“Why should he?” I asked her, stand- 
ing at her side. The baby stood upright 
on her knee, and stamped with its feet. 
It was a glorious little creature. 

“He’s that careful of me and Baby. 
He’s real kind. Indeed he is,” she re- 
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iterated, as if she wanted to assure her. 
self of the truth of her own words, 

“How is he kind?” I asked her, sloyly 
lighting a cigarette. She looked Up at me 
as I stood beside her, one foot op the 
bench. She had the trusting eyes of 3 
woman who does what her man tells he 
to do. And there was a look in them— 

(“If I asked her—” ran the unde. 
ground current of thought that accom. 
panies so much of our speech, “Jf J askej 
her—’) 

Aloud, I said: “What does he do?” 

“He wont let us go out in the sun, fi 
says it’s bad for the baby. Evenings ly 
says we can have our walk. He wont like 
my coming out this way before lunch. 
time. He shows us nice places for baby, 
evenings.” y 

Now, the tracks around the store. ¢. 
cept for the beach-track, led through 
forest. There were half a dozen walks 
where no sun could have touched th 
woman and her child. And if it had— 
why, we are not much afraid of sunstroke 
in New Guinea. There is little of it. 

I smoked a little before I spoke again, 
I wanted time to think. She went on u- 
asked. 

“He’s that kind. He wants Baby to 
hurry up and learn to walk. He likes to 
see him walk, he does. He looks at him 
often and often, and says, ‘Take care of 
him’ says he. ‘Take you good care of 
him; I love him like my own,’ says ke 
The store boys hears him say it.” 

A mile away the ketch blew a mela- 
choly call on her conch-shell trumpet. | 
knew the captain was calling for ine 
Time was running out. I had to sy 
something. What was it? I did not 
know. I was afraid of something. What 
was it I feared? I could not tell my- 
self. 

The conch-shell 
pulled myself erect. 
must go now. 

“Look here,” was all I found to say 
“TI want you to be careful while I’m away 
—very careful.” 

“What of?” she asked me, puadled 
She had risen to her feet, and stood be 
side me, the splendid baby jumping 2 
her arms. 

“Oh, God!” I said, putting both hands 
to my head. “How is one to— Theres 
nothing I— Be careful of him and your 
self. Don’t trust anyone too much.” — 

“Why, that’s just what Mr. Smith 
says,” she answered me. “He says: 
‘Don’t you go trusting everyone thit 
comes along.’ And I donno what either 
of you means.” 

“Good-by,” was all I had to say. I 
seized her hand, and shook it hard. “Tl 
be back soon.” And then came, in spit 
of myself, the silly, worn-out phrase 
carries no meaning at all: “Take cae 
yourself.” And so, swinging my bag 0 
my shoulder, I ran hard for the jetty 

I had to pass, on the way, the 
the track that led to Smith’s house 
store. There was a strong southeastet ¢ 
that morning, as on most others, and 
was blowing right down the track. 
fore its force dead palm-tree fronds wert 
flying; blossoms of frangipanl, hey 
creamy gold, went down the sky like # 
light shooting-stars. Something that ¥ 
not leaf or flower came flying too—4 pM 
of paper. I stopped it, though 






























sounded again. | 
It was certain ! 
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BIG-SIX 


: ‘RACE the wonderful performance of 

the BIG-SIX to its source and you find 
a motor of great power and flexibility—a 
motor which utilizes every particle of fuel, 
operates satisfactorily on poor grades of 
fuel, and delivers its power without waste 
to the rear wheels. 
You will better understand the enthus- 
iasm of Studebaker owners after you have 
taken a demonstration ride in the BIG- 
SIX—anywhere and under any conditions 
you choose. 

60-H. P. detachable-head motor; 


126-inch wheelbase, insuring 
ample room for seven adults. 


All Studebaker Cars are equipped 
with Cord Tires — another 
Studebaker precedent, 


LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car - 
Landau-Roads 

. 
F. O. B. South Bend 
SPECIAL-SIX 
Touring Car - 
2-Pass. Roadster 
— 
Seden = = 2750 
* F.O.B. Detroit 
BIG-SIX 
Touring Car - $2150 
F. O. B, Detroit 
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Talk about your smooth shaves! 


Smooth as Velvet 


These 


wonderful oil-tempered Durham-Duplex 
blades are first aid to a sensitive skin. 
You'll never know the meaning of shaving 
comfort till you try them. Made from 
the finest Swedish steel—hollow-ground, 
double-edged, detachable and guarded. 


They’re the greatest blades ever. 


You'll 


say so yourself after the first trial. 


[eRtam) -TuPLex) 





A Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard set, consisting of razor, safety 
guard and 3 two-edged blades in a durable, 


Sanitary case of American ivory, 
Dollar Complete. Other sets $2 to 


Additional Blades 


One 
$12. 


50 Cents for a Package of 5 


FACTORIES 
Jersey City, U.S.A. 
Paris, France 
Sales Representatives in all 


DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Sheffield, Eng. 
Toronto, Canada 


Countries 


enough, with my boot, and picked it up. 
It was an envelope, half burned. The 
name and address were strange. 

I don’t know what prompted me to 
pocket the thing, but I did pocket it, ang 
then ran harder than ever for the ketch, 
They were getting up anchor; I was just 
in time. 


A the way to Port Moresby—qe 
took a day and a half, beating 
against the southeaster—I was deadly 
sick. When I arrived, there was enough 
to do about the missing money to keep 
me from thinking about anything else for 
atime. It was not till two days after my 
arrival—I sitting at the time on the upper 
veranda of Tim Ryan’s hotel, waiting for 
dinner—that I bethought me of looking 
at the paper. I pulled it out of my 
pocket. 
Some one had tried to burn the e- 
velope, and only missed burning it be. 
cause the southeaster had played the ugly 
trick it plays so many of us in Papua, 
From April till November, in the “dry. 
belt” country, any paper that is not 
nailed down takes wings. And you cant 
put weights on a thing when you are bun- 
ing it. 

It was a gray foreign envelope, witha 
Sydney postmark on it, also a London 
one. It had been delivered and sent on, 
with its contents, under cover—not re- 
directed, apparently. It was empty, of 
course. The address was: 


The Hon. A. G. R. De Vivers, 
Care Bank of New Victoria, 
Sydney. 


De Vivers! De Vivers? Did I know 
the name? I thought not; and yet— 

I stretched my legs out in front of me, 
and thought. De Vivers. ... . Matty 
turf underfoot, low-shouldering hun- 
mocks beneath a dark north sky. Bite of 
wind in the face. Women’s heather- 
tweed dresses slatting like sails. Feet 
wooden, without feeling, in their nailed 
brown boots. The cold, fresh smell ol 
the sea. Silence, ring of huddled shoul- 
ders, watching. .... Spat—the ball has 
flown. 

Everyone begins talking, beating cold 
arms, stamping cold feet. After the play- 
ers, hurry! “That was Lord Warnemil- 
ster, the tall man in the red coat. Good 
drive! Take care—let the little chap 
past; he’s after his father. That’s Lo 
Harries—the heir, you know, and eal 
some day. Lucky kid! There’s another 
De Vivers, the woman with the red hair 
They’re all out to see the head of the 
house distinguish himself. Capital 
links, what? Yes, a foursome tomorrow, 
if you can get— Oh, going to drive agai 
sh! Yes, they can all put up 48 
game, if they can do nothing else. Warne- 
minster is about the only one 0 

crowd who is any use. Bad lot, om 

whole, the De Vivers!” f 

The cinema-picture that memory on 

clicked out swept by. ‘The lights we 
up again in the theater of my mind, 
I came back, and it was not the far-n0 ! 
town of St. Andrews, and the year Oa 
teen nine, but far, far, New Ce 
Ryan’s veranda, with the tradewind Dio 
ing through. 


I jumped to my feet. 4. Frome 





“My God!” was all I sai 
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Mr and Mrs. Pedestrian! a || 


Look out for cars without or 


WEED Tire Chains 


BE VERY CAREFUL whenever you 


cross a slippery street in front of 
oncoming motor cars. 


Pedestrians take it for granted that all drivers 
have their motor cars under perfect control and 
can make quick stops whenever necessary and 
under all circumstances. 


The speed of a vehicle moving toward you is 
very deceiving. If the driver happens to be one 
of those careless fellows who so often take chances 
without Weed Tire Chains, you are likely to 
be run down. Such a type of driver is power- 
less to stop in an emergency. He can apply 
the brakes—yes—but the car will continue its 
forward momentum or skid over into the curb— 
one never knows just where it’s going to land. 


When you consider that motor car accidents 
occur even on dry streets, you must appreciate how 
extreme the danger of crossing before cars oper- 
ating on wet and slippery streets without Weed 
Tire Chains. 


Suppose you slipped on the greasy pavement / 
or stumbled in front of one of those chainless 
cars. In such event the chances are a hundred 
to one that the most skillful driver would not be 
able to save you. 


When ALL motor vehicle drivers “Put on 
Weed Tire Chains whenever it rains” and use 
discretion in the manipulation of clutch, brakes 
and steering wheel to assist in meeting the uncer- 
tain surface conditions, then accidents under 
such conditions will practically cease to happen. 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 
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9 The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishe:—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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The Mork of He couldnt watt 
to read it 


HETHER your letter be to a man or 

to a woman, there is nothing that will 

so quicken interest in it as to have it written 

on stationery of distinction, beauty, smartness. 

To impart these qualities to stationery is an 

art. It is because White & Wyckoff are mas- 

ters of this art that they are known as “master 
makers of distinctive social stationery.” 

Each box of White &? Wyckoff’s stationery 
bears the name and the “ Master Mark.” Look 
for them when you choose your stationery. 

The famous Autocrat Linen is a White & 
Wyckoff writing paper. 


Get One oF Our BeauTirut 1921 CAaLenpars 


A 12-sheet gravure calendar, size 13 inches by 21 inches, with 
12 beautiful art photographs by the famous illustrator, Lejaren 
a’ , and border decorations by W. D. Teague, the cele- 
brated designer. Historical dates, holidays and moon phases 
are featured each month. An original and unusually artistic 
calendar. Ask your stationer for the White & Wyckoff cal- 
endar, or send 20 cents in coin or stamps to us. 


WHITE&’ WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


White & Wyckoffs 


Distinctive MM Stationery 
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ginning to end I understood—I under. 
stood now! 

“Smith,” who belonged to great people 
who hadn’t long come out, who wasn't 
quite the pauper he would have had ys 
believe, judging by his boots, who had 
lost a nephew “two from a title,” who was 
very, very kind to that nephew’s widoy 
and little son, and had brought them up 
with him into an obscure corner of ap 
almost unknown land—Smith, for a ducat 
was the Hon. A. G. R. De Vivers! 

There is a man in Port Moresby, one 
only, owner of a “Who’s Who.” I didn't 
wait for dinner before going out to bor. 
row it. As I turned the pages, my fingers 
were unsteady, and I had to stop and 
swallow in my throat. If it were as} 
thought— 

It was. “Warnemouth, eighth earl of 

Eldest son of seventh earl. .... 
Heir, son, Viscount Harries, born 1903,” 

And under “De Vivers:” “Hon. Arthur 
Grant Riddell, third son of seventh earl 
of Warnemouth Cecil Lister De 
Vivers, eldest son of late Hon. Geome 
Christian De Vivers, second son of seventh 
Earl of Warnemouth. No address, no 
comments. “Who’s Who,” by its dis- 
creet silence, expressed a pursed-mouth 
disapproval of Cecil Lister De Vivers, 
now dead on the banks of Somme. 

And the baby’s name was Cecil! 

“Look here, man,” I said to the owner 
of the book, “do you know anything about 
Lord Warnemouth?”’ 

“There’s a picture of him in the Tatler,” 
he said. handing me the magazine. I went 
back with it. They were dining now in 
the hotel. I found a quiet seat under the 
electric light upstairs and looked for Lord 
Warnemouth. 

I found him, under the heading: “Nota- 
bilities at Davos Platz.” He was spend: 
ing the winter there, for treatment of ad- 
vanced tuberculosis. He had acquired it 
in the recent influenza epidemic, which 
had carried off,—I held the paper close 
to my eyes under the swinging light— 
which had carried off his only son and 
heir, Lister Grant Shuttleworth, Viscount 
Harries. 

“The old chap’s pegged out too,” said 
the man who owned “Who’s Who.” He 
handed me a recent Herald, and I read, 
under a black, widely leaded heading: 
“Death of Lord Warnemouth at Davos. 

After that I do not believe I thought- 
consciously—at all. I remembered thi 
M’Cracken’s launch was to leave at sevél 
o’clock that night for the west. It was 
already seven, but in New Guinea no oft 
is punctual. I ran hard to Burns Philp 
jetty. The launch was there. 

By half-past seven I was lying sick. 
and in no need of the dinner I had lel 
behind, far out among the rolling break- 
ers of the sea beyond the reef, hea 
for Bootless Island. 


T was near sunset on the second di) 
when we got in. The sea had gol 
down when we got inside the reef; 1 
over my sickness, and felt strong and ft 
enough; yet the launch captain aa eo 
gineer had scope for their usual rough 
jokes about loss of appetite when supp 
came on the table. I could scarcely ett 
Each mile that brought us nearer 
Bootless Island, lying long and 
like a stranded whale, off the high Papw® 
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increased my deadly fear. If not 
ath the Pacific rollers now, I was 
sick with fright. . De Vivers, called Smith, 
De Vivers had come out to Sydney to 
look up his dead nephew’s widow and 
son, just about the time Lord Warne- 
mouth was traveling to Davos Platz on 
a hopeless quest for health—De Vivers, 
who, in the absence of the seventh earl’s 
two sons, was, as eldest uncle of Lord 
Warnemouth, the heir to the title him- 
self—De Vivers, a scoundrel if ever I 
had seen one, left alone at the end of the 
habitable world, with Agnes and Agnes’ 
boy, left in a place that he could have 
sought with no motive but the one. 

I could have jumped out behind the 
launch to shove her ahead with my 
hands! ; 

When we anchored off the jetty, in a 
sinister sunset glow, I know no place can 


look more wicked than Bootless Island, of | 


thunderous, lonesome evenings, unless it 
is Yela, at the end of New Guinea’s trail- 
ing island tail—I lowered the dinghy 
with my own hands, jumped into her and 
pulled her to the steps without taking any 


heed of the captain’s calls and oaths. 1; 


dare say he had cargo to put in the boat. 
I did not care if he had had his immortal 
soul to put in it. I was bent on landing. 

For now, with the sight of the sunset, 
and the remembrance of what happened 
sometimes at sunset on these black 
beaches and among these mangrove 
swamps—with the thought in my mind 
of the young native girl I had seen lying 
on the platform of the village house, torn 
half in two, with a hundred other 
thoughts that I scarce dared give a name | 
to bubbling and boiling in my mind like | 
black mud boiling in the springs of Fergu- | 
son Island, I knew—you may say I could 
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not know, but I did—that it was a matter 
of minutes, no more. 

I am a strong man, and was a good 
tunner once. I don’t think anyone on! 
Bootless had ever run as I ran down the | 
Jetty, along the track, past the Company | 
store—silent and empty, as I had known | 
it would be. I took the track, without 
an instant’s hesitation, to the beach. 


T# sunset was not yet dead in the 

West; low bars of black lay like 
gratings against the sullen fire that sank 
and sank, even as I looked at it, like hope 
dying out in a wearied, imprisoned heart. 
Outlined like figures cut flatly in dark 
paper, I saw a woman, a white woman by 
her dress, and a little child. The woman 
Was moving slowly, holding the child by 
ts hand. The child, tottering and 
stumbling, seemed to be learning to walk. 

Y had chosen an hour that was fresh 
and cool for their walk, even as Smith— 
De Vivers—had advised them to do. 

ey were walking, as he had wished, on 
4 smooth, level piece of ground. And it 
Was the hour of sunset, and the ground 
rad low-tide surface of the black-sand 


How Many evenings they, innocent 
whet ae the innocent little Cecil, had 
with des ere, unknowingly throwing dice 
. th, I do not know. But I am 
Deve that on just so many evenings 
thee Pe had done as he was doing when 

i For I did see him, though he 
ing 4 Sage concealed. He was wear- 
“colored shirt and trousers, 
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New YORK 
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whose earlier novel 
“The Branding Iron” 
will be recalled by 
thousands of readers, 
has written another 
great story entitled 





and makes early rising a 
Your room is Hooded * w 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 











season, by the coal it saves. 





with the new and exclus- 

ive in-built mantle, for 

/ ting and lighting. 
For heating only, $1.78 

For heatingand lighting 

Order from your Gqater 
direct from us. 

fo intertor substitutes. 











It will begin in the next 

—the December—num- 

ber of The Red Book 

Magazine and be pub- 

lished complete in three 
big installments. 
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Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
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It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 
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A small, mysterious empty space 
surrounded by metal. 


What happens inside the lock when 
the right key enters and turns, you 
don’t care about—provided it does 
happen with ease and regularity. 
But you depend on that keyhole to 
keep out gentry who use everything 
but the right key to get in. 


A key and a keyhole are instru- 
ments of moral welfare. They help 
people to stay honest. 


They have to be made with a con- 
science, too, to stand up to the worst 
instead of giving in to it. 


The outward sign of this inward 
dependability is the name YALE on 
both lock and key. 


Sign of a stronger metal where 
strength is the point, sign of fewer 
parts where fewness makes fool- 
proofness, sign of heavier metal 
where weight makes for permanence, 
sign of a smoother finish where this 
means facility in use, sign of quality 
from conception to finish. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 
General Offices and Works: 
Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 East 40th St. 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made 








is 
Yale Marked 











scarcely visible in the bush, but he had 
forgotten about his boots, and his boots, 
those white boots, betrayed him to me, 
skulking in the mangrove forest that 
circled round the bay. 

He had the keenness of a weasel. He 
saw me as soon as I saw him, and in an 
instant the white boots were flickering 
through the undergrowth, retreating swift- 
ly. There was a narrow creek in the way; 
I wondered if he knew that it held. four 
feet of mud beneath its slimy trickle of 
a He was making hard for it, 
to get away (as he must have thought) 
unobserved. 

“You'll do for your damned boots, my 
man,” was the odd thought that ran 
through my mind even as, drawing a long 
breath, I took hold of myself and ran, 
faster than ever, down the slope to the 
sea. I hadn’t breath to call. I croaked 
something as I went: ‘“Agnes—back— 
come back!” I don’t know if she heard 
me; probably she did not, but she must 
have heard my padding feet. She turned, 
stared up the roadway, lifted the toddling 
child in her arms and stood holding him 
and peering through the twilight. 

And at that moment I saw, close in to 
shore, the faintest possible streak on the 
orange reflection of the sunset. And I 
smelt—it may have been fancy, but I 
think not—a thick, sweet, deathly smell. 

“Run!” I croaked out with the last of 
my breath. “The baby—run, Agnes, 
run!” 


HE was not a clever woman, nor quick- 
witted, God help her! But all women 
are quick-witted where one thing is con- 
cerned. At that call of mine she got off 
the mark like a sprinter, the baby in her 
arms, 

“What—what—Mr. Briggs?” she stam- 
mered, catching at me with her right 
hand. I didn’t need to answer her. I 
had time—thanks to that call of mine— 
to drag her and the child aside before a 
black torpedo fired itself up the slope of 
sand with a sound like “Whoof,” spent it- 
self in the rush, turned, backed, and was 
into the water again with a speed that no 
great beast in the world save one can 
command on such short notice. 

“My word!” was all that Agnes found 
to say. She seemed to feel that it was 
not enough for the occasion, for she kept 
repeating the expletive over and over as I 
led her up to the track and safety. “My 
word!” she said. “My word! Oh, Mr. 
Briggs, my word, that was a near one, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T—” I was beginning, when I was 
interrupted. Smith, over at the creek 
where he had fled, was howling like a dog. 

“So you got into it, did you—devil 
mend you,” I remarked, turning my head 
to peer through the dusk. “You ma 
how! there for a bit, for all that T'l—” 

“What's the matter?” asked Agnes. 
The baby began to cry. 

“He’s got into the—”’ I began. I 
stopped. The howling had risen to a yell, 
intermingled with cries and prayers and 
oaths. 

“Oh, Mr. Briggs, that’s fair awful,” 
said Agnes, anxiously. “Wont you go 
back and help him? What’s the matter?” 

“He thinks he’s drowning,” I answered 
with a laugh. “Don’t you worry; the 









beast is quite safe. I’ve bottomed the 





















and ‘Distinction 
ORE than a hundred 


rare dainties for the 
dining table of folks who 
wish to accentuate in the 
menu an atmosphere of 
subtle food discernment, 





Let our recipe booklet 
“Where Epicurus Reigns” 
post you; sent on request 
with name of your nearest 
Cresca distributor. 


CRESCA COMPANY 


Incorporated 
353 Greenwich St., New York 
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“Famous for its Fiction” 





“The Second Life 
of Monsieur the Devil” 


HERES a story for you, 

a story of the tensely 
dramatic, swift-moving, 
highly-colored sort that 
cannot fail to take you 
away from the worries 
and humdrum of every- 
day life—“The Second 
Life of Monsieur the 
Devil”—by H. Bedford- 
Jones. 

The author of “The 
Brazen Peacock” and: 
“The Ship of Shadows 
is at his best in this brik 
liant novelette; and you 
may count upon it to pro 
vide you with some very 
happy hours. 

Along with it appear, in the 
November issue of THE BLUE 
Book Macazine, “Gun-sight 
Pass,” a fine Western serial 
William MacLeod Raine, and 
thirteen carefully chosen 








stories—192 pages of delightful 
fiction for twenty cents. 











THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 
Now on Sale ; 
The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 








36 So. State Street, Chicago 
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MADE WITH A 3A KODAK. 
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REDUCED FROM ORIGINAL PICTURE, 3% x 634 INCHES IN SIZE, 


Ri 
ae FROM ORIGINAL PICTURE, 3% x 5% INCHES IN SIZE, 
ADE WITH A 3A KODAK AND KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT. 


At home 
with a 


KODAK 


After all, Kodak means most in the 
home—because home pictures mean the 
most. 


The vacation album, the pictures of 
the summer outing, the travel pictures, 
our pet hobby pictures— Great! All of 
them! But the pictures of the children 
—just as they are every day about the 
home—these are the ones of which we 
never tire. 


The two pictures shown here were 
both made with the same Kodak. In 
the lower one the Portrait Attachment 
was used. This attachment is simply 
an extra lens, costing but 75 cents, that 
slips on over the other lens and so alters 
the focus that sharp pictures can be made 
of a “‘close up’’. 


There are Portrait Attachments to fit 
Kodaks and Brownies of every size—and 
their use is very simple. 


All Dealers’. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 






































Its always fair weather! 


There’s no trouble keeping the little fel- 
lows outdoors in this snappy November 
weather if there’s a Choo-Choo Car around 
the house. 

And if the weather is too severe, a Choo- 
Choo provides the best kind of exercise 
indoors. 

Get your youngster a Choo-Choo now. If 
there’s more than one youngster running 
around your home, better get a Choo-Choo for 
each one—because if you don’t, there’ll be 
trouble. 

Choo-Choo Cars come in four sizes, so that 
getting them to fit is the easiest thing in the 
world. But be sure to look for the name. 


CHOO CHOOCAR 


It’s stamped right on the seat where you 
can easily see it. 

It will pay you to make sure, because when 
you get a real Choo-Choo you not only give 
more pleasure to the little fellows, but you 
get a car that has rugged strength and dura- 
bility built into it. 

The horse’s head with the wiggly ears is 
made of five-ply hardwood veneer. The 
wheels are solid pieces of hard, rock maple 
and there are two in front to prevent upsets. 
The seat is a solid piece of selected bass- 
wood. 

Write us if your regular toy store does not 
carry Choo-Choos. 


THE WILKINSON MFG. CO. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE SAFETY COASTER 

Here’s a coaster wagon that we 
are proud of. Look at the tongue 
that can be bent back for easy 
steering. And when the tongue is 
pulled back all the way there’s a 
sure-enough brake which operates 
on the back wheels. We are the 
sole makers of this““Safety Coaster” 
and also of the “Columbian Coaster 
Wagon”. Ask to see them when 
you get your Choo-Choo Car. 
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place, and there’s hard clay under 

or four feet of mud. But I'll allow 
gives you a scare at first. Let him get it, 
Damn him!” I said. “Do you knoy 
what he’s been trying to do to you and 
your child, and why?” 

“No,” answered Agnes, turning a Pale 
blur of face to me in the dusk. 

“Come back to the house, and I'll tel 
you,” I said. “Don’t worry over—pyer 
Smith.” He had stopped yelling now: 
the cries and oaths had suddenly cut 
themselves off. I figured his lean legs 
with their hateful P. and O. boots were 
striking bottom just at the minute when 
he had given over all for lost. “Serve yoy 
right!” I said to myself as I gave the 
woman an arm up the hill. “I wish i 
was a hundred times worse.” 


CG" the veranda of the ruined store 
beneath the pale, jumping light of 
the hurricane-lamp, we sat down, she and 
I; and she, holding the child, waited 
till I should speak. 

I did not speak at once. Coming wp 
that long hill, a thought had struck me. 
It was a new thought, and it turned me 
sick to think it. I was still under its in- 
fluence when we climbed the rickety flight 
of steps, still weighted by it when we sat 
down. I could not for the moment say 
anything. 

“Wait,” I told her, and went hurriedly 
into the sitting-room, where I found 
Smith’s whisky and swallowed a drink of 
it. 

I came back, wiping my mouth. I had 
found courage—almost. She must be 
told everything, however sick it made me 
to do it. Mustn’t she? Mustn’t she 
know, even if it took her away, her and 
the boy together? 

She loved me, or I thought so; but 
she worshiped little Cecil. He must go; 
he was at that very moment Earl of 
Warnemouth. I looked at the dancing 
bare feet of the tiny earl. Would she 
leave her child? Would she give up the 
guiding of those tiny feet through boy- 
hood, youth, to others, to one or another 
of a family that numbered more scamps 
than honest men? 

And yet who was she, to bring up 4 
child of such heritage. She was not 4 
lady. The life would be hell to her. They 
would make it so. Why, she would be 
happier, a hundred times, if— 

I had found my courage; it may have 
been Smith’s whisky, or it may have been 
that last thought. I told her everything 

She cried a little, and kissed the child, 
and said a heart of stone shouldn't 4 
been able to plan against that little angel, 
and she hoped the Lord would forgive 
Mr. Smith when ke came to die. She did 
not seem greatly astonished at the news 
of the glories that had fallen on the child 
—and her. I gathered that she h 
thought more of her dead, wasted bus 
band’s boastings than anyone supposed. 

“You'll take him home,” I said, hold- 
ing her hand there in the windy dusk, be 
neath the poor pale lamp that spoke 0 
exile and of poverty. a 

“Yes. When’s the next steamer?” Wa 
her reply. “I don’t feel as if I ee 
relish my meals, like, or Cess’ either, 
the house with Mr. Smith again. oe 

Smith had not yet come back, thou 
every moment I expected to seé 
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a family. Everything we eat or wear has gone 


OOK at this check for $26.50— 




































































is We “6 up so high, and salaries haven't kept pace! 
e = payable to me. s . “But now we have more than the necessaries 
when “I made this money easily | —we have beaten the terrible old H. C. of L.— 
ve you and pleasantly —in the spare and we have our little luxuries and amuse- 
ments too. 
L * “ ‘ - 
wh time left ce —. - How do, Ido et Suaply by knitting socks, 
Oo an nne 0, not by the slow old process of hand-knit- 
work and the care o y 2 ting, but by using The Auto Knitter, a marvel- 
my children. In fact they helped me ous, but very simple, easily-operated machine, 
s h ow that I have gained practice with the Auto 
| store — | peat much, and Knitter I often make a sock in 10 minutes! 
: ) oiten more af “And the best part of it is that I have a 
ight of “Before I found this new, easy way of mak- guaranteed, constant market for every pair of 
she and ing money right at home, in privacy, freedom socks I make, at a guaranteed price. I simply 
; and comfort, my husband’s salary, while suf- send The Auto Knitter Company the finished 
waited ficient to meet our absolutely necessary ex- socks, and back comes my check by return 
penses, was really not enough to give us any of mail, together with a new supply of yarn to 
jing w the little extra pleasures that mean so much to replace that used in the socks sent them. 
ick me. “Free Yarn Sent with the Machine 
ned me and They Pay Me for the Socks” 
| Its In- “The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company is an old, firmly 
y flight established American corporation, engaged in the manu- 
w t facture of high-grade seamless socks.. They have always 
e sa preferred home manufacture to factory production. They 
ent say — — workers to make socks, in their own 
omes. ey need you. 
z ““When you decide to become an Auto Knitter worker, as 
irriedly I did, the Auto Knitter Company will make a contract to 
found pay you a fixed, Guaranteed Wage, on a piece-work basis. 
“ In this contract you take no risk. You can work for them 
rink of as much as you want, or as little as you want—spare time 
or full time. And for every shipment of socks you send 
them you will get your pay check—promptly. 
I had With the machine they send a supply of wool yarn 
ust be FREE. They also supply FREE the yarn needed to 
replace that which you use in making the socks you send 
ade me to the company. 





~~ “You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto Knitter 
st i s as you see fit; you can also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a remarkably 
4 > Loy low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—wool or cotton. 


“‘But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage 
Agreement; it is a straight out-and-out Employment Offer at a Fixed Wage 
on a piece-work basis—a good pay for your services alone.”’ 


, Read What Satisfied Workers Say 


s The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your 
{ = | spare time. It also gives you the chance to devote your entire time to the 

enn business, and thus, to be independent of bosses, rules, time-clocks, working- 
hours, etc, The Wage Contract is in no sense a disguised “canvassing 
scheme,” “agency ’’ or “ open astore” proposition. Here is the proof —read 





The Auto Knitter 


A turn of the handle, and 60 or 
more smooth, even, perfect stitches 
are knitted. The Auto Knitter makes 
the sock—top—body — heel—and toe 
without removal from the machine. 
It weighs about 20 pounds, and can 
be clamped to any ordinary table or 
stand. Easily learned. Experience in 
knitting and familiarity with ma- 
chines are unnecessary. Complete in- 
structions are sent to every worker. 
The Auto Knitter is to hanc -knitting 
what the sewing machine is to hand- 
sewing. 


the evidence from some of our workers. 


More Than Two Dozen Pairs a Day 


The Auto Knitter has proven very satis- 
Sactory. The work done on the machine can- 
not be surpassed. The ondy requirement isto 
learn the work and then work. The Anti 
Knitter is very speedy and any person of 
good judgment can knit from one to two 
dozen pairs of socks a day, and if they want 
to push the work they can turn out more. 
The treatment by the Auto Knitter Company 
ts the best, and I have found them to be 
absolutely reliable, 


Getting Along Fine 


Jam sending you another lot of socks to- 
day. lam getting along fine with my ma- 
hank you for the promptness 
‘ have accepted and paid for 

Limestone, Tenn. 





ne, and 





with which yor 


my hosiery. 


Thanks for Attention 
J have just sent you a lot of half hose made 




























Berlin, N.Y. 
ve beet by my AutoKnitter with yaru supplied by you. 
rything. Hundred — Prompiness Appreciated lam glad toavail myself of this opportunity 
* . A t Am sending you today » sank on J C6 
p child, Hi istate @) t How You Can a shipment of hal? hase. to tell you how much pleased 1am with the 
dn’t ’ an Ss u ce 1 wish to compliment you machine and what pleasure it gives me to 
on the promptness with work it. 1 also wish to thank you Sor the 


which you return replace- 
ment yarn and check. 
Gays, lil, 


> angel, 
forgive 
She did 


courtesy and prompt attention you have 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Auto Knitter 


Write Today for Our Liberal Wage Offer 


No matter where i 
you live we want you to 
know all about The Auto Knitter. We want 


always shown me. 








Send Coupon Now 





of our perfectly satisfied workers, and learn 
how, if you desire, you can have your own 
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wi. Wea spare time will earn for you. Then get this coupon in the mail at once. Enclose | 
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N the utter finality of its tribute, the memorial erected today must 
needs embody in perfect form that tender reverence for the 


departed which is its message to posterity. 


HOSE upon whom falls the duty of selecting a suitable me- 
morial, public or private, will appreciate fully the need for such 
perfection in workmanship and material as will interpret truly the spirit 
that inspires its erection. In everlasting ROCK OF AGES 
Granite, with its fine texture and its lovely gray color, this need for 

. perfection is realized, whether its surfaces be polished or hammered. 


UR descriptive booklet, telling the story of this finest of Ameri- 


can monument materials, will be of the greatest assistance in 


effecting a decision. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 





Quarriers of 
ROCK of AGES 
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climbing the veranda steps, dripping mug 
and brimming with lies. 

I told her about the steamers. I told 
her what to do, and how to do it, } 
offered her money—the little I had. We 
planned it all out, sitting there, close to. 
gether, on the veranda, waiting for Smith 
She let me keep my arm round her waist, 
She did not draw away when I kissed her 
but kissed me back with a strange force 
and fire that I had not thought was ip 
her. And I was sure—dquite sure. 

I went on with the plans. 

“You’d better stay a year or so,” I told 
her. “Settle the little chap, you knoy, 
And afterward—” 

“After—what?” she asked me. The 
little earl had slipped from her arms, and 
was lying asleep on the boards of the 
veranda floor, his floss-silk head pillowed 
on her shoe. 

I stared at her. 

“After you’ve done, you’ll—” 

“Done?” 

“Yes. You're coming back to me, 
aren’'t—” 

“Why, Mr. Briggs! I sha’n't never 
be done. I'll have to stay with Cess.” 

“Don’t you—” 

“I do. Yes, Mr. Briggs, I do, on my 
| Bible oath, more than ever I did my—” 
She was wiping her eyes frankly—how 
large they looked, full of tears! “But 
how can I? Don’t you see? There's 
things you must, and mustn’t:” 

There ought to have been heroics, fine 
speeches, I know. But— Were there, that 
day, with you? Or did you find you were 
too much afraid, you are a strong man, of 
crying? 

Well, it was so with me. I suspect it 
usually is. The fine speeches wouldn't 
salve the hurt, anyhow. And the hurt is 
all you know. I got up to my feet. I 
wanted to get Away. 

“Look for—Smith—” I think was 
what I said. And then it was just like 
the stories; for as heroes do, only I was 
not a hero, simply a miserable man—l 
“strode out into the night,” home. 


BOUT ten o’clock I bethought me 
that she should not be left alone 
with Smith, and cursing my carelessness, 
I went back to the ruinous store. 
Smith had not returned. I thought he 
was afraid of me. There is no Mr. 
Grundy on Bootless Island; so I stopped 
at the store all night. From my bed m@ 
the veranda I could hear, now and thes, 
the restless breathing of Agnes, Who 
seemed to sleep but ill, and once m@ 
way, a low, sleepy satisfied murmur from 
the tiny earl. é 
I was out at dawn to look for Smith 
Now that Agnes and her affairs were, 
one might call it, settled, my thoughts 
returned heavily enough to other things, 
and I felt not quite easy about Smith 
It was red dawn in the creek; the 
water and mud ran sluggishly down to 
the sea, painted the color of blood. Birds 
were awake and calling; some NeW 
Guinea crows, mocking, with wicked ey& 
were making Mephistophelean-laughter 
a mangrove tree. They seemed extremely 
pleased over something or other. 





Smith’s tracks were plainly to be set 
leading, as I had supposed, right inte 
| treacherous but not dangerous lit 
| swamp. I could not see them om 
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other side. It looked—impossible though 
it might seem—as if he had not got out 
again. 

I stood and stared at the creek in the 
rising light. There was quite a chorus of 
birds now, but the crows outdid them all, 
screaming with laughter it seemed. 

“Ha, ha, ha ha-ha-haaaa!” came from 
the mangrove bough. 

Standing and staring, in the dawn-light, 
it came upon mé that something had hap- 
pened. 

“Corvide,”’ I said to myself. “Crow 
family. All carrion eaters, aren’t they?” 

The crows with the blue, cruel eyes 
ha-ha-ed again. I wanted to throw a 
stone at them, for somehow they made me 
feel queer, but you can’t find stones in 
a mangrove swamp. I bent down to 
look for a decent bit of stick. It was 
still duskish there among the roots, 
though on the tree tops, broad day now 
was blazing. I felt about, not seeing very 
well, until I found what I wanted—a 


piece of loose root half hidden in slime. 


I picked it up, shut my hand about it, 
and threw. I missed the crow. Some- 
thing made me look at my hand. It was 
red. When I dropped on my knees in 
the mud and began staring about me, my 
heart sickening me with its thuds, I saw 
that there were stains, red stains, on the 
ground, in the roots of the trees. 

If I had stopped to think, I could not 
have done it. I did not stop. I tore at 
the mud with my hands, and when I felt 
something, I drew it out, as far as it 
would come. It was a leg in khaki 
trousers, and on the foot was a P. and O. 
boot, once white. And the leg, and the 
body it hung to, were torn almost in two, 
as the body of the girl in the village had 
been, the night the death-song sounded 
underneath the palms. 

“They go into creeks,” I said to my- 
self. “They hide in mud. If you were 
running away, not looking about you—” 

The light had slipped down now, into 
the heart of the swamp. I covered what 
I saw. 
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I. walked back to the store, having 
washed my hands. I was not greatly 
shocked—not shocked as you would be 
I had seen so much. , 

When I told her, she was silent for 
minute, and then she said: 

“God struck him, Mr. Briggs. To plan 
against my little baby child! Theres 
judgments, though people don’t believe 
in them. .... And yet,” she said, “him 
crying out, and we not thinking—oh, Mr 
Briggs, it was crool.” She cried a little 
herself at the thought, and Cecil the earl 
cried too, and she hushed him, and re. 
covered herself. 

I saw her away by the steamer—the 
big steamer, near two hundred tons—that 
calls once in six weeks on the leeward, far 
side of Bootless Island. When she was 
gone, I walked home again, by the kapok 
avenue, where the wind was blowing, and 
the air was full of sparkles, like golden 
Dantzic water. 

It is a long way down to the sea—the 
great sea. 
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“You and your spare money!” she 
exclaimed. “Do you think your spare 
money, as you call it, will bring back 
Joe—the husband I lost while you stayed 
flirting with this hussy here?” 

Miss Clare frowned, and her fingers 
twitched nervously. 

“No shadow of blame can be attached 
to Miss Clare in this matter,” the Colonel 
intervened coldly. 

“Or to anyone, I suppose?” the woman 
scoffed. “Look here,” she went on, fac- 
ing Domville, “I don’t want your money 
—I’d rather work my fingers to the bone 
than touch a penny of it—but I want to 
punish you, and if you’re a poor man, so 
much the better. Ten thousand pounds 
I want from you by midday tomorrow, 
and if I don’t have it, my story goes to 
the newspapers for the world to read.” 

There was a silence. Domville turned 
to his companion. 

“How are you fixed?” Cray asked him. 

“That five thousand pounds is my 
limit,” Domville replied bitterly. “If I 
have to find the rest, it will break up 
the business I’ve started and beggar me.” 

“And why shouldn’t you be beggared?” 
the woman demanded, her hands working 
nervously and her eyes filled with hate. 
“That’s what I want. That’s why I say 
I'll have ten thousand pounds tomorrow 
if it means your last sixpence.” 

There was an uneasy silence. Mr. Cray 
gathered up the threads of the situation. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if there’s any more 
to be said,” he declared. “If you'll bring 
the lady along to my rooms at the Milan 
tomorrow at twelve o’clock, Colonel, I’ll 
go into this young man’s affairs in the 
meantime and give him advice.” 

The Colonel glanced at his engagement 
book. 

“I will come,” he promised, “but it is 
the last minute I can promise to give to 
this unfortunate affair. It must be con- 
cluded then, one way or the other.” 

He touched the bell. His soldier serv- 
ant opened the door. Cray and his com- 
panion hurried off. The latter groaned as 
they reached the street. 








“Very kind of you to come along, Mr. 
Cray,” he said, “but you can see for your- 
self how hopeless the whole affair is. Not 
only have I got to go about all my life 
with the memory of that poor boy’s 
death on my conscience, but if I find that 
ten thousand pounds, I shall be beggared. 
There’s only one way out that I can 
think of.” 

Mr. Cray was leaning back in his cor- 
ner of the taxicab which they had just 
picked up, his chin resting upon his 
folded arms. The young man watched 
him furtively. It was not until they 
neared the Milan, however, that Mr. 
Cray spoke. 

“There may be another way,” he ven- 
tured. “I promise nothing, but be at my 
rooms at twelve o'clock tomorrow to 
meet those people, and in the meantime 
don’t make a fool of yourself. You'd 
better bring me a statement of just how 
much you've got, five minutes before 
that time.” 


M® CRAY retired in good time, thor- 
oughly enjoyed his first night in his 
luxurious bedchamber, was up betimes, 
and spent a busy morning. At five min- 
utes to twelve, Domville, looking ghastly 
ill, presented himself and handed over a 
folded slip of paper. 

“T’ve put down everything I’m worth,” 
he said. “If I have to find a penny more 
than that six thousand pounds, I’m done. 
I’ve come to the conclusion,” he went on, 
“that the fairest way will be to divide all 
I’ve got between that woman and my 
wife, and—disappear.” 

“Sit down,” Mr. Cray replied. “I'll 
make the bargain for you.” 

There was a ring at the hell, a moment 
or two later, and Mrs. Saunderson was 
ushered in. A single glance into her face 
robbed Domville of any hope he might 
have had. She was still lachrymose, but 
her face was set in hard, almost vicious 
lines. Colonel Haughton arrived a few 
minutes later. He received Mr. Cray’s 
welcome frigidly. 

“I desire,” he said, refusing a chair, 











“as speedy a conclusion to this affair as 
possible.” 

“Miss Clare not coming?” Mr. Cray 
inquired, with unabated geniality. 

“There is no necessity for her presence 
that I am aware of,” the Colonel replied. 
“The only question that remains to be 
decided is whether Mr. Domville, here, is 
prepared to satisfy Mrs. Saunderson’s 
claims.” 

Mr. Cray was suddenly a different 
man. The smile had left his good-natured 
face. His tone was as cold as the Colonel’. 

“Colonel Haughton,” he said, “you 
want a show-down. All right, here it is: 
The whole thing is a frame-up. Joe 
Saunderson was never shot, and you 
know it. Neither was he ever married.” 

“What the devil—” the Colonel began. 

“Cut it!” Mr. Cray interrupted. “Miss 
Clare, as you call her, is married to one 
of the best-known crooks in the United 
States, although you, Colonel, seem to 
have ruined yourself trying to support her 
for the last few years. This woman who 
calls herself Mrs. Saunderson, was once 
her dresser, and is a very fair actress 
still. Joe Saunderson was in charge 0 
the coffee urn in one of our Y. M.C.A 
huts for over six months, and I heard the 
story of his detention and release with 
a clean bill, a dozen times. Now what 
are you going to do about it, Domville? 
It’s up to you.” 

Domville suddenly reeled and would 
have fallen but Cray caught him and laid 
him upon the couch. He forced some 
brandy between his teeth. In a minule 
the young man opened his eyes; the color 
came back to his cheeks. He looked 


around him. Save for their two selves 
the room was empty. ‘i 
“Mr. Cray! Was all that trues 


“Bible truth,” Mr. Cray declared. 
“But Colonel Haughton? He’s a well 
known man—a D. S. O.—head of his dé 
partment.” ae 
“T guessed he was the real thing, Mr. 
Cray acknowledged. “They do fool ® 
sometimes, you know—these men 
no one would suspect.” 
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Domville was on his feet now, going 
through all the phases of a rapid recovery 
= actually knew this Joseph 
Saunderson?” he exclaimed wonderingly. 

“One of my washers,” Mr. Cray ex- 
plained with unabated cheeriulness, “who 
was promoted to the coffee urn two 
months ago. I've heard the story of his 
arrest half a dozen times. What about 
going and looking for your wife, eh? I 
gave the ladies a hint that there might 
be something doing in the way of a little 

eon. 
A Cray led the way to where Sara 
and Mrs. Domville were seated. 























of things that not even these poor lights 
could hide! They tax your landlords, my 
friends, and your landlords tax you 
enough through rents to pay for keeping 
that street clean. That’s why you had 
so much ‘flu’ down here, why so many 
babies and people of all ages died— 
this thoroughfare was turned into a breed- 
ing place for disease germs. You could 
have clean streets, of course, if Simon 
Macaw cared, but he doesn’t.” 

The faces in the gathering crowd were 
startled at this bold naming of Simon 
Macaw. But the woman candidate went 
0 














n: 
“And there’s the milk ordinance. It 
provides that all milk must be pasteur- 
ized in the city, no matter where pro- 
duced. Theoretically that is for the ben- 
efit of you. Practically it gives a monop- 
oly to men with a million dollars invested 
in these pasteurizing plants. Just to keep 
themselves assured that their monopoly 
is good, every three or four months they 
push up the price of milk another cent 
on the quart. It’s gone up four cents 
since the last election. I have heard 

crying for milk in this ward, this 
week. Mothers, what are you going to 
do if milk goes up another cent?” 

Mrs. Oliver’s voice was hoarse as she 
asked this question, and the faces of some 
in her audience blanched as they strug- 

with it. 

“I say that milk shall not go up! The 
day I am sworn into office as an alder- 
man, I shall introduce an amendment that 
will knock the monopoly out of pasteur- 
wing, and I am assured the price of milk 
will fall at least two cents. That is what 
I promise you. What does Simon Macaw 
Promise?” There was blank silence in 
the crowd. “Nothing,” went on Puss, 
but that he will continue to support the 
Present milk monopoly, And, by the 
way, do you know that Simon Macaw 
owns stock in the Milk Delivery Com- 
pany which owns these pasteurizing 
plants? I found it out today. He profi- 
pe from every spoonful of milk your 
abies drink. He is asking you to vote 
im into his seat again in order that he 
may vote again to maintain his profiteer- 
mg monopoly,” 

Hot shot, Puss, hot shot!” cheered 

*orge from the front seat. 
in ey do you know that he owns stock 

Street Sweeping Combine, that is 




























“You go and take your wife off some- 
where, Mr. Domville,” he said, “and 
don’t let us see you again for an hour or 
so. If you wish it, we’ll all dine to- 
gether.” 

“At eight o'clock, here,” Domville de- 
clared enthusiastically. ‘I’m host, and I 
promise you Jules shall do his best. I'll 
try and say the things I ought to say to 
you, then, Mr. Cray. I’m going to take 
Lydia right off home now.” 

Mr. Cray nodded sympathetically, and 
drew Sara away. 

“It’s a long story, my dear,” he told 
her, “but things are fixed up all right for 
young Domville. He hasn’t a worry left 
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paid by the city to sweep this street once 
a day and in reality sweeps it once a 
week?” The listeners gasped, but Puss, 
with the instinct of an orator, only held 
them in the hollow of her hand for a 
moment, and then answered frankly: “I 
do not know it. But I suspect it! It 
would be a nice arrangement if it were 
so—wouldn’t it? For Simon and for the 
Combine. But not so nice for you.” 

There were murmurings in the crowd, 
with some jeers and cries of, “Hurrah for 
Macaw!” 

But Puss was launching another drive. 
“And about the garbage! Do you know 
what I did the other day? I followed a 
wagonload of garbage right down the 
street to see‘where it went. Oh, I could 
follow it with my eyes shut.” The crowd 
laughed. “It went down to a dock and 
when workmen had separated the food 
from the ashes, they dumped it on a scow. 
There was a whole string of scows there 
and they haul that food off to the hog 
ranches. And do you know what I found? 

“By a little investigating I found that 
the hog-farmers pay the garbage company 
a sum of money—a very large sum of 
money each month for bringing this gar- 
bage to them, while at the same time you 
are paying what totals a very large sum 
for having this garbage hauled away from 
your doors. Don’t you smell something 
rotten in that besides garbage? Ido. Do 
you know whether Simon Macaw holds 
stock in the Garbage Removal Corpora- 
tion? Again I myself do not know—yet 
—but I expect to know, and I suggest 
that you- might find out first by asking 
hin. You know him. I’ve never been 
introduced. I’m one voter in the ward 
whose acquaintance he hasn’t sought. 

“Now, my friends—just taking Ma- 
caw’s attitude toward those three things, 
street sweeping, milk and garbage—when 
I think of him as going to the city council 
to represent you, I can’t understand his 
course at all. But if I think of him as a 
stockholder.in the Milk Delivery Com- 
pany, the Street Sweeping Combine and 
the Garbage Removal Corporation, and 
as going to the council to represent not 
you but them, and interested in making 
profits for them out of you, I can under- 
stand his course perfectly. ‘Think about 


it, friends, and see if you can understand 
it, then vote as your judgment directs.” 
Mrs. Oliver sat down. 


She had con- 
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in the world. You shall have the whole 
yarn over luncheon.” 

Sara grasped her father’s hand affection- 
ately. 

“Dad,” she exclaimed enthusiastically, 
“you're a marvel!” 

That night, Colonel Haughton, D. S. 
O., shot himself in his study, owing, it 
was stated, to financial troubles and gen- 
eral depression, and Miss Clare accepted 
a suddenly proffered engagement in Amer- 
ica. Gerald Domville’s dinner-party, 
however, was not postponed. 

The second story in this delightful 

series by Mr. Oppenheim will appear 

in the forthcoming December issue. 
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cluded as abruptly as she had begun. The 
whole speech had not consumed more 
than six minutes, but she left her audi- 
ence dazed—almost thinking. Six times 
that night at six different corners Puss 
made that same speech with about the 
same effect. 

“Great Scott, Puss! I’m all jazzed up 
about you,” exclaimed her husband chauf- 
feur. “But,.say! You oughtn’t to make 
those loose charges, you know, and those 
ugly insinuations. Unless you are abso- 
lutely sure, it isn’t fair; and if they aren’t 
true, it isn’t safe.” 

“Not fair?” Puss raised her large dark 
brows. “Anything’s fair when: you’re 
fighting a—a human toad! Besides, 
everybody’s been too gentle with Simon 
Macaw. I’m on his trail in a dozen ways. 
If I don’t get one thing I'll get another. 
You see if I don’t make him squirm.” 

But Simon was already squirming. 
“Hell's breakfast!” he ejaculated, when 
Smiling Tom had raced against half a 
dozen others to reach him first with the 
news. “That woman’s mouth has got to 
be stopped.” 

“Tt’s too late now,” argued Tom rue- 
fully. ‘There'll be five hundred women 
whispering it all over the ward. tomor- 
row.” 

“T’'ll stop one of ’em; see if I don’t!” 
challenged Simon. “Pile out of here, all 
of you, so I can telephone.” 


gal morning Mr. Heron, president of 
Heron-Alston Company, a tall, sal- 
low, circumspect man, called George 
Oliver into his private office amd ex- 
plained something to him very meticulous- 
ly—something that had to do with the 
imperative demands of three of the bond 
house’s very largest clients. George 
listened with rather a sag in his breast. 

“Pull her down?” he gulped. “Say, Mr. 
Heron, you don’t know my wife” 

“She will have to soft-pedal,” declared 
Mr. Heron, and there was a stubborn 
gleam in his eye as showing that he con- 
sidered it inevitable that she should, and 
a tone in his voice that boded ill for 
George’s job if she didn’t. 

“T’'ll talk to her about it,” agreed 
George submissively. He was scared. He 
regretted the enthusiasm of last night. 
He did not pretend that he was made of 
hero stuff at all. But he could think—in- 
deed he could not help thinking. What 
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—but who wouldn’t be charmed away by such 
good company—and N asisco? 


* * 


Many appetizing discoveries are made with the 


aid of Nasisco Sugar Wafers. 


These alluring 


dessert aids enhance the goodness of fruits, ices, 
beverages, and sherbets, blending delightfully 
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with any sweet, however delicate its flavor. 
Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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right had some great financial interest tp 
reach for Mr. Heron, and Mr. Heron 
turn to reach for him and seize him by 
the tenderest portion of him, which yy 
his job, and say to him that he my 
reach his wife and “pull her down?” _ 

George’s thoughts were running round 
and round in this fashion when Simp 
Macaw, lacking in that subtlety which j 
supposed to go with true political geniy 
and getting madder and madder as he 
read Mrs. George Oliver’s new speed 
as printed in the morning Star—erupiyj 
into the office of the Heron-Alston Cop. 
pany. 

“Your wife’s got to stop lying abo 
me,” announced the alderman crassly, “oe 
I'll take it out of your hide. Under. 
stand?” He lifted toward the office map. 
ager’s face a large fat fist upon the fore 
behind which his political fortunes had 
once greatly depended and in the weight 
of which Simon had never ceased to hay 
faith. 

George was very much embarrassed at 
the sudden thought that if he was tok 
held physically responsible for every & 
travagant thing his fiery little wife might 
say during this campaign, he would ke 
kept rather busy. In the second place he 
was embarrassed by the knowledge that 
Mr. Heron was sitting just behind his 
glass door and therefore a witness to the 
present tableau. These two series of em- 
barrassments crowding to the fore of 
George’s mind made it late in occurring 
to him that this coarse alderman who 
had in his day been a prize fighter anda 
saloonkeeper, was calling his wife a liar. 

Now fisticuffs was not in George 
Oliver’s line. He deemed himself to have 
become a confirmed pacifist. True, his 
golf and the club gym kept him fit, bat 
at least fifteen years behind him were the 
days when he had worn boxing gloves and 
his legs had learned to step in and out, 
and his hands to fend and fiddle and to 
wallop; yet without premeditation all d 
this came back'to him. By the mere tt 
flex of an emotion, as it were, he knocked 
Alderman Sigjon Macaw over two swivd 
chairs and thto a wire wastebasket. Tt 
chairs went over unimpaired but te 
wastebasket was a total loss. 

Macaw, red of face, trembling wi 
rage, but weak from the force of te 
blow, was slow in getting to his fee, 
yet once upon them, he made for Geomt 
again, roaring oaths; but a half-dom 
valiant clerks hung themselves upon | 
alderman’s arms and found him astonish 
ingly easy to hold. Perhaps the city Solan 
had discovered that some of his eall 
vitality was mysteriously gone from him 


and that he had no proper appetite for | 


more of that right hand over yonéet 
Anyway, he only bellowed and blust 
and permitted himself to be jostled & 
ward the door. 

“Don’t come back, Macaw,” called 
George to him: “I fear we sha’n’t get @ 

“Oh, I'll get you, you pale chest 
Hangin’ one on my jaw when I aint look: 
ing. Oh, I'll get you and I'll get # 
proper. Just you wait.” 

George, left in possession of the fed 
of battle, felt strange thrills of exultali® 
His heart no longer sagged as he thought 
of what Mr. Heron had said to him o@ 
what Mr. Heron might just now have 
seen. He knew all at once that he ws 
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“T guess you can’t get your shoes this 
week, Mary,” said Father. There was a 
choky little catch in his voice, for he knew 
that Mother needed the shoes. 

The fact was that Father’s salary and my 
salary combined would not stretch to the 
limit of our needs. There were three dear 
little hungry mouths to feed besides our own, 
and the six of us to clothe. 

And the high cost of living does keep fear- 
fully high. 

po to lie awake at night wondering 
whether something couldn’t be done to rake 
things go better. Poor Father could do noth- 
ing, I knew. Years and worry had weighed 
down his spirit. But I kept thinking that 
there must be something that I could do to 
increase my stenographer’s salary so that 
Mother would not have to walk about with 
patched shoes, and so that the children could 
all have Sunday dresses. 

Sunday dresses for the children! The 
thought was so delicious, that, although I 
didn’t have enough money in my purse to 
buy even half of one dress, I picked up a 
fashion magazine one day to look for little 
styles that the darlings could wear if they 
only had some one to buy dresses for them. 

A page of costumes designed by Emil Al- 
vin Hartman caught my eye. Beautiful cos- 
tumes-they were, graceful, fanciful, filmy 
things. Oh, if they were only for me! I 
choked down a little lump, for I knew they 
were beyond my reach. 

But oh, how I was tempted to picture 
myself in each of the dresses, walking about 
with grand airs at gay parties! 

Poor me! For a moment I pitied myself. 
And then I remembered suddenly that it was 
designs for the little girls that I had opened 
the magazine to find. I swallowed a lump 
and quickly turned the page. 

Curiously enough, I saw the name of Emil 
Alvin Hartman on the very next page. He 
told a story that made me hope for better 
things, He told of the work of Fashion 
Academy, the School of Costume and Mil- 

ign in New York. In from three to 
four months, he said, absolute beginners were 
ming fashion design easily and pleasantly 
during their leisure hours, right in the com- 
fort of their own homes, with their families 
about them to rejoice in their progress. 
He mentioned names of former students, 
gitls, middle-aged women, and even elderly 
women, who have written to Fashion Acad- 
emy to report their wonderful success as 
Professional fashion designers. One young 
Woman, for instance, three months after her 
graduation from Fashion Academy, working 
at her own convenience for different people, 
eared $125 a week, and designed costumes 
re Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile). Another, 
prod sooner after her graduation, earned 
And these 


only two of girls, Mr. Hartman said, were 


a great many who had almost 


lmmediately won marvelous success in the 
: eg of fashion design. 

ese were hard for a twenty- 

Seven-dollar-a-week stenographer like me’ to 

believe. But Mr. Hartman invited any one 


By ALICE FORMAN 


who wished, to investigate. That same 
night, although I had no knowledge at all 
of Fashion Design, I wrote for the booklet 
sent out free on request by Fashion Academy. 
It contained not only information about the 
wonderful opportunities in fashion design, 
and beautiful costumes and hats designed by 
Fashion Academy students, but also en- 
thusiastic letters from former students who 
gave full credit for their success in the de- 
signer’s profession to Fashion Academy. 
Names were signed, and addresses given. 
So, to feel absolutely certain, I wrote to the 





writers of some of the letters. From them 
personally I received the same enthusiastic 
recommendations of Fashion Academy, In 
nearly every case, the writer had been a 
novice at the time of her enrollment with 
Fashion Academy. 


It is a whole year since I first looked 
through the inspiring Fashion Academy 
booklet. I have already lost my speed on 
the typewriter, for I haven’t been a stenog- 
rapher for eight months. A year ago I en- 
rolled with Fashion Academy. After a little 
over three months of easy, fascinating exer- 
cises done during my leisure hours right in 
my own home, I received my diploma from 
Fashion Academy. Several weeks later I 
began work as a professional designer at 
$50 a week. I am now earning much more. 
And Father no longer’has to worry about 
Mother’s shoes or my little sisters’ dresses. 
We have everything we need to make us 
comfortable now, and my employer tells me 
that my fine salary now is little more than a 
beginning. 

One of the finest benefits that I have re- 
ceived from Fashion Academy is that now 
I can dress myself beautifully on a very 
small outlay of money. . In the first place 
the Fashion Academy lessons taught me that 
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HOW I FOUND MY FORTUNE 
IN A MAGAZINE 


An Inspiring, Story of How One Girl Solved the Money 
Problem and the Dress Problem for Her Whole Family 






each woman has a figure, a complexion, a 
personality of her own. I learned that the 
costume and the hat should be suited to the 
figure, the complexion, and personality of 
the individual. Now I know that it is utter 
nonsense to expect a dress exactly suited to 
another woman of entirely different type to 
look well on me. And I now have for my 
own a complete knowledge of the artistic 
principles that govern correct dress. I create 
charming original styles in both dresses and 
hats for myself. The result is that all my 
friends keep asking me what I have.done to 
make myself-so beautiful. I am not a whit 
more beautiful now than I was a year ago. 
It is simply that now I design styles in 
dresses and hats that conceal my every defect 
and bring out every little point of beauty 
that I posses. My clothes now express my 
personality: 

What is more, I can make-every kind of 
dress from the drafting of the _ pattern: to 
the last stitch of the’ finished garment; and 
I can. make any kind of hat, from the fash- 
ioning of the frame to the final bit of trim- 
ming,’ Needless to say, I can now have three 
or four dresses for the price of ove bought*tir* 
a fashionable shop; I can now have hats for 
almost every occasion, for the cost of one 
hat bought from a milliner. : 

But best of all, I know that my style of 
dress or hat is not worn by every fourth 
woman I meet. J alone wear my designs, 
for I create them myself. Mother, too, 
looks years younger and as beautiful as a 
girl in the original styles. I design the styles 
for her dresses and hats. She says our money 
problem and our dress problem were solved 
by one stroke of good fortune. And my 
little sisters get all the beautiful frocks their 
little hearts desire. at a comparatively trifling 
expense. 


You, too, can learn fashion design in from 
three to four months, in easy, fascinatingly 
interesting lessons prepared in the comfort 
of your own home. You too can learn how 
to dress, so that your friends, too, will won- 
der to see you becoming more beautiful al- 
most day by day. Or you can learn fashion 
drawing for illustrations in fashion maga- 
zines. Fill in and mail the coupon below 
or send a letter asking for FREE Illustrative 
Booklet 2811. You will be placing yourself 
under no obligation to ask for it. 


FASHION ACADEMY, INC., Studio 2811 
103 East 57th Street New York City 





FASHION ACADEMY, INC., Studio 2811. 
Please send me Free Illustrated Booklet 
2811, containing information about your 
home-study courses in costume design, fash- 
ion illustration, and millinery design. Also 
concerning dressmaking and tailoring. 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee! 
eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee | 
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COMFORT 


HERE is a world of comfort in getting up on cold 

winter mornings in rooms pleasingly warm. Certainly 

no one enjoys a dose of shivering with their dressing and 

there isn’t one in the family who likes to break the best 

hour of morning sleep, climbing out of a warm bed to 
open furnace drafts. 


Warmth for everyone without the slightest thought or 
attention is actually possible if you will make 


Tey NEAP OCIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


a part of your heating plant. This automatic device takes 
over entire control of the heating plant. It maintains an 
even temperature during the day, automatically shutting 
down the fire at night. In the morning long before the 
rising hour, it again opens the drafts. When you get up 
the fire is burning briskly and your rooms are comfort- 
ably warm. 


It does all of this with much less fuel than formerly 
used—a saving that pays for a “Minneapolis” in 
two or three seasons. 


Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas 
or oil—easily installed and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for detailed information and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
Main Office: 2768 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
CHICAGO SYRACUSE DETROIT 
218 E, Washington St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 
WASHINGTON D. C. NEW YORK CITY 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND BOSTON BALTIMORE 
1327 East 105th Street 77 Summer St. 709 North Howard Street 
KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bldg. 
ST. PAUL 
140 Endicott Bldg. 
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in. this fight against Macaw himself and 
that he was in it for the duration, His 
soul palpitated with a new kind of ; 
He went straight in to Mr. Heron, to} 
greeted with a look of hasty reappraigy 
as if Mr. Heron now saw something in 
him not perceived before. In such, 
situation a merely strong man would hay 
forced his fate by resigning. Georg 
Oliver tossed a superior defiance. 

“Mr. Heron,” he said, “I feel that] 
shall have to ask you for a five-week 
leave of absence in order to devote ny: 
self entirely to my wife’s campaign.” 

“What’s that?” hemmed Mr. Herm 
twice as surprised as when he had see 
his inoffensive office manager beat a fight. 
ing alderman to the punch. Then fora 
moment his glance was set on distance 
and it seemed that he must have done; 
deal of thinking quickly, for when bk 
spoke again it was in a changed, almos 
indulgent tone of voice, such as he had 
never used to George before. “Very 
well, Oliver,” he said, “if you feel that 
you must, you must, I suppose.” 


As for the campaign—for a few days 
the air was thick with charges and 
countercharges. The whole town wa 
waking up and centering an eye on th 
fight in the Seventeenth Ward, and there 
was elation in Mrs. George Oliver’s camp, 
But one night, like a living thing, ths 
elation lay down and died right on the 
table between Hannah Smart and Puss 
Oliver, where they were studying the te 
sults of that very thorough and system- 
atic canvass of the voters of the wand 
which, under direction of a firm of lady 
accountants, volunteering their services 
like the canvassers themselves, had just 
been brought to an end. This canvas 
revealed that with all their work and a 
their publicity and all Puss’ danm 
speeches, they had made no appreciable 
inroads on the stolid supporters of Me 
caw. ; 

“You'll get a good vote, Puss,” said 
Hannah mournfully, “but Macaw will 
by a clear majority over all candidates, 
just as he has at the last two elections” 

“Oh!” gasped Puss, and looked dreat 
fully hurt and depressed. 

But there was a new face at the & 
ecutive Committee meeting tonight, ail 
it belonged to Miss Rebecca M 

“I guess that’s what I come up bet 
for,” she croaked, in that hoarse, bod 
ing voice of hers. “I told you I wate 
to put a crimp in Simon Macaw for fat 
and here’s my little chance—and yous 
Now get me. Tomorrow morning’s pap 
will say that I am a candidate for ae 
man in this ward. Give the news timel 
get around and some orders a chance 1 
go out, and that'll trim twelve h 
votes from Simon with one slice of the 
knife. It'll knock his majority 
west. All you have to do, Mrs. Oliv 
then, is to get. more votes than wedo# 
the primary. That will make you 
Simon the two high candidates and y# 
can fight it out at the regular election. 

Puss was naturally learning We 
tails of political maneuver rapidly. 
grasped the idea. “You're 4 dear, 
Mussell, a regular dear,” she ¢ 
and patted the broad back affectomis® 

“I’m a bear,” rumbled Rebecca * 
sell, quite unsmiling, “when 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


OT so long ago, Luggage was 

the most casual of purchases. 

One dropped into the nearest deal- 
er, picked the trunk or bag that 
was lowest priced—and trusted to 
luck that it would give satisfaction. 


Today many shrewd men and 
women ask who made the trunk 
or bag. Is it carefully constructed 
to stand the strains of hard travel? 
Is the surface good-looks an indi- 
cation of through and through 
merit—or a covering to hide the 
lack of it? Is it the last word in 


metropolitan style? And, finally, 
is it fairly priced? 

These questions naturally lead 
to Belber—the dominant name in 
the Luggage business. 

For thirty years Belber has been 
making Luggage of sound quality 
and long-distance durability. 

Everywhere Belber has the co- 
operation of those dealers who be- 
lieve that service to the public is 
the surest road to better profits. 

That is why they are Belber 
dealers. 
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THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices and Factories: 
Philadelphia Woodbury,N.J. Pittsburgh 
Oshkosh, Wis. Minneapolis San Francisco 


If you do not know the name of the nearest 
Belber dealer write us. 


New York 
Chicago 
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The Wonders 9a 
Puffed Grain 


_Each Puffed Wheat Bubble is a whole grain puffed to eight times normal 
size. A hundred million steam explosions have occurred within it. 
Every food cell is exploded, so you see an airy, toasted morsel as flimsy as 
a snowflake. 
Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed in like way. Puffed Corn is broken corn 
puffed to raindrop size. 
The texture is enticing, the flavor is like nuts. The airy granules seem to 


melt away. 
But think what they are 


But these delightful bits are grain foods, fitted for digestion as grains 
never were before. Float the Puffed Wheat Grains in milk and you have the 
greatest food in existence. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit. Douse with melted butter for 
hungry-hour delights. Use like nut-meats on ice cream. 

In all ways these Puffed Grains are like flavory confections, yet they are 
supreme foods. 

Millions now enjoy them. Serve all three in all the ways you can. No 


other grain food can compare with them. 
Puffed 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














A pancake surprise 


We now mix Puffed Rice flour in an ideal 
pancake blend. It makes the pancakes fluffy 
and gives a nut-like taste. You will surprise 
your folks with the finest pancakes ever 
tasted when you use it. Ask for Puffed Rice 
at" 5 Pancake Flour. It is self-raising — simply 

— add milk or water. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


























Simon Macaw has.” 


She was as good as her word about the 


announcement im the morning papers, ad 
but a day’s inquiry was sufficient: to re. 
veal that a good deal of organized-labo 
support was obediently shifting to one of 
its own standard-bearers. Not only that 
but Mrs. George Oliver and Miss Rebece, 
Mussell became friends. They put ther 
heads together and did some planning: 
then they did some hunting together 
along trails that were frequented by that 
fat old fox, Macaw. 

But careful Hannah Smart, grom 
wary of the glue-like adherence of th 
Macaw contingent to its leader, insisted 
on a second complete canvass two day 
before the primary. This unearthed ap 
other ominous situation—that not Pus 
Oliver but Miss Rebecca Mussell was 
likely to stand second high in the pr 
maries, with Macaw the top candidate 
of course. This would eliminate Puss, 
would make Rebecca the woman cand 
date against Simon. 

Puss swallowed bravely, though bir 
eyes were a little. starey for a moment#s 
she contemplated the blank wall that hat 
lifted ‘itself. “I’m not sure, Rebeccas 
but. that,” she stammered, “—I mean,.J 
am sure that you would make a ‘better 
councilwoman than i, anyway. It’s just 
that—some woman—We’d throw all ou 
support to you. —Wouldn’t we?” And 
she looked around with brightening eye 
on the rest of her executive circle. 

But the stentorian voice of Rebecta 
Mussell rumbled premonitorily after its 
habit, and her features took on-one of 
the large good-natured grins that was 
characteristic of her more_ benevolent 
moods. “Say, Mrs. Oliver! How do you 
get that way?” she remonstrated. ‘I 
came into this fight to help you win, not 
to beat you. You got to dust around and 
get some more votes from somewhere. 
Look!”—and she directed attention to the 
tabulated figures: “here’s . six hundred 
votes tagging onto a lady named Hortense 
Marley. Six hundred don’t get her 
out of the field. Couldn’t somebody 
make a trade for ’em, somehow? Who 
is this Hortense bird?” 

“Hortense!” exclaimed both Hanmb 
and Puss in one breath. She was know 
to both of them, and favorably. She wis 
a successful business woman, an insurantt 
agent, to be specific, with thousands of 
personal acquaintances in the ward, 
prominent in fraternal circles. She WS 
a self-made woman, possessed of a splet- 
did income of her own and could afi 
to gratify her whims. One of these ws 
—-social aspiration. 

“T'll talk to her,” decided Hannah. 
resolutely, even hopefully. “Hortent 
has her faults but she is one of the most 
human women I know.” 


ND she did talk to Hortense, findits 
her alone in her luxurious bachel 
apartments, wearing a crimson ne 
and two pounds of barbaric jewelry 
enjoying the combined solace ° 
cigarette and a cup of tea. “And 80, of 
the sake of the cause, Hortense, 
cluded Hannah and gazed at her with 
ultimate appeal in her fine BOY ete 
“Let’s drop the ‘cause’ talk, a 
Hortense, flicking the ash into her 
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How I Saved $1 
on My Clothes 
This Season 


By Marion Louise Taylor 


So I went to the closet and came back with an armful of dainty things that fairly made Janet 
stare in wide-eyed astonishment. 


lipped into my new brown one-piece 

dress, and was getting ready to go 
down town when the doorbell rang and 
who should it be but Janet Burson. Janet 
used to live next door, but they moved 
to a little place in the country last sum- 
mer and I hadn’t seen her in nearly six 
months, 


Maybe it was because we used to go on 
all our clothes-buying expeditions to- 
gether, but, anyway, the first thing Janet 
exclaimed as she stood in the door was: 
“Oh, Marion, tell me, where in the world 
did you get that stunning dress?” 


Yitirnea ints after lunch I had just 
8 


‘Tll give you three guesses,” I said, 
and I fairly bubbled with joy when she 
named the three most exclusive and ex- 
Pensive shops in town. 


“Wrong—every time,” I announced, ‘I 
made it all myself!” 


“But, Marion!” she fairly gasped, “made 

it yourself—how—when—where did you 
ever learn? You never used to sew a 
stitch!” 


“I know I didn’t, but I made this dress, 
just the same, and not only this, but so 
Many other things that I have more 
clothes than I have ever had before and 
—if you please, my bank book shows de- 
Dosits of $100 representing what I saved 
on my clothes this season.” 


ane tell me this minute how you 


80 I went to the closet and came back 

bir an armful of dainty things that 
airly made Janet stare in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 


‘To begin with,” I said, “this dress I 
pend on is an exact reproduction of an 
xclusive model I saw in a shop window 
py $65. It cost me exactly $18.50 
call © materials, and I think they are 
ph y of better quality. Here’s a little 
po Satin petticoat that would have 
th at least $10 in any shop. I paid for 

© materials just $4.20. And here’s a 
teat tat dress that Jack says is the pret- 
2 ing I ever wore. I copied it from 
on lon magazine, and the materials 
ps Sxactly $16.25. Sister paid $30 for 

Rot nearly so nice. 


"Then I haye made two house dresses, 


four aprons, a crepe de chine petticoat 
and lingerie that I saved altogether more 
than $25 on. Beside, I’ve made three 
school dresses for Betty and all her lit- 
tle undergarments. Oh, Jack wouldn’t be- 
lieve I could do it, but when I showed 
him my bank book and the money I'd 
saved on clothes in three months, he 
said, ‘Marion, you’re a wonder! You've 
never had such clothes—and to think 
that you could have them for less than 
you ever spent before. Well, I guess I'll 
quit worrying about the high cost of 
living.’ ” 

“But you haven’t told me yet,” insisted 
Janet, “where you learned.” 

“Well, then, listen and you shall hear. 
Last spring when I realized that I simply 
must have a lot of new clothes, I gaily 
started out to buy them—as we always 
used to do—in the different shops. But 
when I found how terribly high all kinds 
of clothes were, I was absolutely dis- 
couraged, for I knew I just couldn’t pay 
the prices. Why,I wouldn't wear a single 
thing I saw that I could afford. So for 
several days I pondered on my problem. 
Where could I get the money for the 
clothes I needed, when we were having 
trouble enough to get just the absolutely 
necessary things? 

“Then one night, just when I was most 
worried about it—for all my clothes 
were either too shabby to wear or else 
hopelessly out-of-date—I read in a maga- 
zine about an institute of domestic arts 
and sciences that had developed a won- 
derful new plan through which one could 
learn dressmaking, millinery and cook- 
ing right at home in leisure time. 


“That was a new idea to me, but I began 
to think how much it would mean if I 
could make my own clothes, so I wrote 
to them. They sent me the most inter- 
esting book that explained just exactly 
how you could learn every step in dress- 
making or millinery or cooking, even 
though you had no experience whatever. 
Why, think, Janet, more than 70,000 
women and girls have already learned 
to make their own clothes by this new 
plan. You see, it doesn’t make the slight- 
est difference where you live. And it is 
no disadvantage if you are employed 
during the day or have household duties 
that take most of your time, because you 


can devote just as much or as little time 
to the course as you wish and just when- 
ever it is most convenient. There are 
members of the Institute in the big 
cities, in small towns and in the country, 
all learning with the same success as if 
they were together in a classroom. Isn’t 
it wonderful? 


“Well, I joinéd the Institute and took 
up dressmaking, and when my first les- 
sons came I saw at once why it is so 
easy -to learn. Every step is explained 
so clearly that even little Betty could 
understand it. And there are hundreds 
and hundreds of actual photographs that 
show just exactly what to do. It was so 
fascinating that I wanted to spend every 
spare minute on my lessons. You see, 
the delightful part of it is that almost at 
once you start making actual garments 
—in the fourth lesson I made this waist! 


“I didn’t think about it at first, but 
after a bit I realized that in learning to 
make my own clothes I was also learn- 
ing something that I could turn to profit 
if I ever wanted to. Since then I have 
found that hundreds of women and girls 
have taken up dressmaking or milli- 
nery as a business—as a result of these 
courses. Many of them have opened 
shops of their own and have splendid 
incomes. Others are teaching sewing. 


““T’ve nearly completed my dressmak- 
ing course now, and I’m going to take 
up millinery or cooking next, I don’t 
know which - 

But Janet broke in right there, “Marion, 
this is the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard of. Tell me where to write, go I 
can find out all about it myself.” 


So I told heft that if she would send 
to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 20-1, 
Scranton, Penna., and would tell them 
whether she was most interested in home 
or professional dressmaking, or milli- 
nery, or cooking, they would send her, 
without obligation, handsome booklets 
telling all about the Institute and its 
methods. 

And, if you, my dear reader, would like 
to know more about how you can easily 
have more and prettier clothes this sea- 
son and save at least $100 as I did, or 
how you can provide your family better 
meals at less expense, I suggest that 
you, too, write promptly, or, better yet, 
send the coupon below, which I have ar- 
ranged for your convenience. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-L, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


(2 Millinery 
OCooking 


OHome Dressmaking 
OProfessional Dressmaking 
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Why Women Are 
Buyers of Pyrene 


The reason is simple: It is woman’s ancient instinct 
to defend home and children. Her modern judg- 
ment selects the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher as the best 
defense against fire. 

Woman’s intuitive trend toward Pyrene is con- 
firmed by facts: 73 per cent of preventable fires are 
caused by stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes. And 
12 per cent of preventable fires are caused by defec- 
tive flues and chimneys. 

How often have you shuddered at the thought 
of fire in your home! But is Pyrene on hand to 
fight it? 

Fire is always unexpected. Each year it destroys 
thousands of homes. Yearly it claims 15,000 lives— 
mostly women and children. 

Install Pyrene now. Know the security of pro- 
viding a permanent safeguard against fire. Price 
$10. Pyrene saves 15% on automodpile fire insurance 
premiums. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
Pyrene FIREKLOK— Acrlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Placed at ay a danger 
fe’the kitchen, Fireklok | Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Oi KILLS FIRE 


SAVES LIFE 





re. A hand extinguisher 
can then be used immedi- 
ately and the fire put out 
before it can grow large 
and canse damage. 


Pyrene and Fireklok 
are sold by hardware 
and electrical supply 
dealers and garages. 
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tray. “One woman can represent the 
‘cause’ as well as another. If Puss Olive 
should give her votes to me, then it woul 
make me second high. No, Hannah: 
this'll be strictly business. I’ve got fy 
or six hundred votes in the primary 
They’re hand-picked; I can hold ’em of 
deliver ’em. It will gratify my vanity 
to get six hundred votes in the primary 
Good business, too—keeps my name be. 
fore the public. Now, what can you 
offer me for ’em that will gratify my 
vanity more.” a 

“Hortense!” breathed Hannah, shocked 
by the cold practicality of the woman: 
yet Hannah was herself a practical 
woman and she faced a situation that 
could only be dealt with by practical 
means. “What do you want?” she 
countered shrewdly. 

“T’d like to be invited to assist Mrs. 
Charles Dillingwood in receiving for Mr 
and Mrs. Herbert Hooper.” For 4 
moment Hannah felt herself bowled over, 
but she came out with: “You've never 
reached the stage of being invited to Mr, 
Dillingwood’s at all yet, have you?” 

“No reason why I shouldn’t be!” Miss 
Marley snapped. “I’m as good as they 
are—and better.” 

“You shall be,” announced Hannah, 
with quick resolution. ‘You shall be 
invited to receive with Mrs. Dillingwood, 
Hortense,” she declared gratefully, “you 
have saved the cause.” 






S for Mrs. Charles Dillingwood, she 

fumed at first at inviting Hor 
tense Marley to her house at all, for 
there was the usual amount of snob in 
Mrs. Charles, but—she was devoted to 
woman’s cause politically, and, in the par- 
lance of the profession, she “delivered.” 
Hortense also “delivered,” and the count 
of votes on primary night showed that 
while Simon Macaw had failed of final 
election through getting a clear majority 
of all votes cast, he was high man and 
Mrs. George Oliver was second. 

“And now,” grunted Rebecca Mussell 
“you got to go out and get that fellow, 
or he’ll get you.” 

But “getting” Simon was not to k 
easy. Reports showed that the Mussel 
vote, which had to be captured for Mrs 
Oliver, was drifting back to Macaw. He 
knew this, of course, and the manner of 
his supporters grew insolent. Bloated 
with confidence and assured of victory, 
they became bolder and more offensive. 
Puss continued her valiant speeches, but 
the respectful silence of the crowds wis 
gone. There were always interruptiows 
now, and one night, while she spoke a 
the crowd gathered close, all four ti 
of the automobile were pierced without 
anyone in the car suspecting it. 

And worse than that, when George g# 
out to examine his tires, he was caught 
a swirling eddy of the crowd and bome 
round the corner into darkness. Whe 
after a minute or so, he came fighting his 
way back, both his eyes were black and 
his. mouth was bleeding. He was 
seriously injured, but he was seriously 
mad. 

“I wouldn’t swear it, Puss,” he & 
plained, “for I couldn’t see in the 
but I believe Macaw was in that crowd. 
I believe that two fellows held me W 
he hit me.” 
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The Abiding Satisfaction ae 
of the HousE of BRICK 


HE thoughtful builder knows that he can- 

not get real satisfaction in building his home, 
unless he combines the artistic with the durable. 
Face Brick, in its wide range of color tones and 
textures, and in the artistic effects possible 
through the architect’s handling of bonds and 
mortar joints, offers an appeal to the most diverse 
tastes. Besides there is the solid satisfaction 
Ez of knowing that for structural strength, fire- 
“~HB STORY OF BRICK” safety, and economy in the long run no other 
nh a pT material surpasses Face Brick. Even if you are 
formation for all who intend to not ready to build now, now is the time to 


build. The Romance of Brick, ‘ 
Extravagance of Cheapness, think the matter over and formulate your plans. 


parative Costs, How to 


Com; . 7” ° 2 a 

Finance the Building of a “The Story of Brick” will help you at a decision. 

Home, are a few of the subjects 
’ treated. Your copy is await- 


ing your request. Send today. American Face Brick Association 


1131 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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Musterole”’ 


“In Case of Cough or Cold— 


He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and 
congestions. Twenty years ago they used to puta 
stinging, messy mustard plaster on his chest when he 
had a cold. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 


Today he uses Musterole. It does all the work of 
the old-fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, 


muss and blister. 


You just rub a little of this clean white ointment over 
the congested spot. First, there is a gentle tingle, 
then a soothing coolness. But way down deep under- 
neath the coolness,where Musterole has penetrated, 
there is generated a peculiar heat which soon dis- 


perses congestion and sends the cold away. 


And Musterole is good for many other things. For 
twinging joints or aching muscles, for instance. Keep 
Musterole always handy on the bathroom shelf. At 
all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. 


Better Than a Mustard Plaster 
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Puss had neither fainted nor shrigks 
She was too seasoned a warrior for that 
now. 

“That settles it,” she announced grim. 
ly, “as far as I am concerned—that settles 
it. No quarter for that man. I'll fire th. 
last shot in the locker, and I’ll do it noy* 
She lifted her voice high before the moh, 

“Si—mon Ma—caw!” she challenged, 
“Simon Macaw! Come out from behing 
that corner there and tell us about Fel 
Lusk. Who is Felix V. Lusk?” 

There was no answer, only a mome. 
tary silence broken finally by jeering 
laughter. The crowd had never heard 
of Mr. Lusk. Only Tom Egan had, and 
he went hurrying to where Simon Macay 
nursed a bruised knuckle. 














“Simon!” he demanded: “Simon! 
What’s this Lusk stuff the girl is ped. 
dling?” 

“Lusk ? The woman!” exclaimed 







Simon in amazement. “What did she sy 
about Lusk?” 

“Just bawled him out—wanted to know 
who he was.” 

“Well, let her tell ’em who he is,” he 
bantered—boastfully, but with obvious 
uneasiness. 

The fight grew hotter and_ hotter, 
Puss found her own sincerity attacked; 
her face began to show the strain. 

George viewed her more solicitously 
each day. “It’s just—just that I know 
there’s something rotten behind all this 
venom—even though I am not able to 
dig it up—yet,” she said to him one day, 
“Besides, there are other compensations.” 

Chief among these was the sign of & 
change taking place in the sentiment 
among the women voters of the ward 
Working girls came to her, girls from be 
hind counters, from overall factories, 
from the laundries, to say: “We're wih 
you, Mrs. Oliver.” 

The girls and the women were telling 
her things, too—stenographers, telephone 
operators, bookkeepers, shopgirls, litle 
things they saw and overheard, that 
helped to reveal to her something of that 
mysterious but unrevealed relationship 
between great financial power and 
alderman from the Seventeenth W 
But it was that now oft-repeated if vague 
and insinuating inquiry about Mr. Lik 
which brought to her the most striking 
bit of information. She had added:to her 
campaign equipment a stereopticon whi 
played from the top of a low building 
opposite to a screen in front of be 
headquarters, and she used to stand and 
talk to the audience of what was on the 
screen—pictures of dangerous fire-escaps, 
of garbage cans standing unemptied, af 
dirty streets, of the scows loading at 
docks and even of the pigs eating 
refuse upon the farms and growing fat 
upon it with live pork at twenty- 
cents per pound. 




































UT one night there was flashed on i 
screen a page of names and 
“That,” she announced, “is a list of. stock 
holders of the Garbage Removal Gt 
poration.” Strangely now, yet not 80 
strangely perhaps, since it was done 
liberately, all those names and figus 
were blurred and illegible save only 0 
line. That read: 

“Felix V. Lusk, 5,000 shares, 
“Who is Felix V. Lusk?” she 
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Duofold? 


Health Unoerwear 
or 9 n, Women ano Chilé rep Seat 
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Enjoy Cold Weather 


pad don’t have to wear heavy underwear to keep 
warm outdoors. The scientific principle of Duo- 
fold Health Underwear—the two-layer fabric with air 
space between—means a medium weight garment that 
provides greater warmth than a single layer many 
times as thick. 

It is the same principle as that of the storm win- 
dow and two walls of a house. 

The wool in Duofold is all in the outer layer, 
where it cannot touch the skin. It keeps cold out 
and warmth in. The inner layer is made entirely of 
fine, soft cotton that provides constant comfort. 


Protect your whole family with Duofold. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 
Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


Te emt ee eee 


AND REMEMBER.—In spring and summer enjoy the Ease and Com- 
fort of Rockinchair Underwear—with the full blouse in back above 
the waist, closed seat and crotch, side-leg opening and the positive, 
ever-lasting fit due to “Kittle Srunk” process of finishing that makes 


the cotton suits absolutely ushrinkable. 


® ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 
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CALIFE PEARLS 
“One of the Gifts that Last” 

A Cyntheasolid supercoated quality necklace 
of charm and grace. Comes in three lengths, 
with 14-kt. gold spring-ring clasp in beau- 
tiful grey velvet, satin lined cabinet. 

winch . . . $45 

24inch . - 60 

SOG « « « OVO 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 


Send for'The Charm of the Peart” 
KARPELES , Maker of the Worlds Fine Pearls 


PARIS - PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
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pertinently. “Look for him in the gy 
directory, and you will not find hin 
Search for his name in the telephp 
book. .-It-is not there. Who is Lup 
Ask Simon Macaw!” 

A mild sensation was produced amy 
her hearers; and next day a blonde, ean. 
est-looking young woman who wore a pe. 
cil in her hair and carried a notebook 
her hand brought Mrs. Oliver anothe 
weapon. That night there was a list of 
the shareholders of the Street Sweepey 
Combine on the stereopticon sheet, andy 
before, only one line was legible. 

“Felix V. Lusk, 600 shares,” it read 

“Who is he?” Mrs. Oliver demande 
and again she assured them they would 
not find out from the city directory 
“You wont find his name in the assessors 
lists either,” she trumpeted. “He' tog 
no jury service—this Felix V. Lusk—by 
he clips coupons twice a year.” 

The next day there were more & 
velopments. That night the Milk De 
livery Company was on the screen, and 
again the name of Felix V+ Lusk wa 
there. “There are more corporations ip- 
terested in the public service,” My 
Oliver announced}. “Perhaps tomoroy 
night I'll show you the Water Company, 
or the Telephone Company or the Trolley 
Merger list—and perhaps the name of 
Lusk will be there also. Who is this 
man?” 

In addition to inquiring about him 
orally, Puss put her standing interrogs- 
tion on the billboards, and she flashed it 
from the movie-screens. “Lusk?—whois 
Lusk?” 

But George Oliver could not get over 
feeling that such tactics were dangerous. 

“You haven’t connected Simon Macaw 
with Lusk in any way as yet,” he re 
minded her as they came in one night 
in the middle of the last week. 

“No—perhaps not—but—” 


T was nearly eleven o’clock. They sat 
down to talk the thing over, and al- 
most at the very beginning of their dis 
cussion the phone bell tinkled. George 
answered, but the inquiry was for Mrs. 
Oliver. She took the receiver. 

“Mrs. Oliver,” she heard, “a gentleman 
is calling on you upon urgent busines 
connected with the campaign. He will k 
there in ten minutes. Will you see him? 

“I do not receive unknown callers,” she 
answered. 

“He will not be unknown long,” was 
the response. 

“Very well. Let him come.” Pus 
turned upon her husband with a startled, 
expectant air. “George,” she announced, 
“somebody is getting nervous. I have’ 
hunch that we are about to find out who 
Felix is.” ; 

When, in due time, George answertt 
the ring at the door, he found his wiles 
intuitions correct. The generous fguit 
of the alderman was there, mufiled to 
the eyes and with a slouch hat pulled 
low. George received him with a glare, 
but at once something in the visitors 
manner softened his glance. Macaw’ 
face was sagged; the expression 0! his 
eyes was anxious; he looked humbled as 
he asked huskily for Mrs. Oliver. George 
motioned him into the den where his 
wife waited. She rose, but there was no 
proffering of hands, no greeting. 
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The Waltham Scientific Main Spring — 
The Power That “Drives” Your Watch 


P [ Main Spring is to a watch 
what gasoline is to an automo- 
bile—the power that drives 

the mechanism. 


With this difference — that the 
Main Spring of a watch must sup- 
ply power with a constant and 
even tension — with no accelera- 
tion or diminution in order to 
secure accurate time-keeping. 


A Main Spring should measure in length, 
width and thickness to a fraction for the 
particular size of watch it is to fit— as, 
for example, a Main Spring for a gentle- 
man’s size high-grade watch should 
measure 25 inches in length and be ap- 
proximately three times the thickness of 
a human hair. ; 


Waltham Coloma! A 
Extremely thin at no 
sacrifice of accuracy 
Maximus movement 
21 jewels 
Riverside movement 
19 jewels 
$200 to $325 or more 
depending upon the case 


The problem that confronted watch- 
makers was to produce a Main Spring 
without any variation of thickness for 
its entire length. This problem was 


education. Sent free upon request. 




















solved by John Logan, an inventor of 
the Waltham Watch Company, who 
perfected a method and created the ma- 
chines which have made Waltham the 
largest and most famous Main Spring 
producers in the world. 


The superior time-keeping ability of Wal- 
tham Watches created a world demand 
for Waltham Main Springs. 


You will observe in the illustration 
(above) that a unique feature of the 
Waltham Main Spring is the reverse 
curve, so difficult to produce, yet so es- 
sential to time-keeping dependability. 


This reverse curve adds power as the spring 
tension diminishes, giving the Waltham Watch 
an equality of motive power during the twenty- 
four hour interval of winding. 


From the brief description and proof it is easy 
to understand that the unscientific hand-made 
Main Spring will cause erratic time-keeping and 
dissatisfaction. 


The Waltham Scientific Main Spring protects 
the money you pay for a watch and provides 
another important reason why your Watch 
Selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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He Came Straight 
for the Boat!’’ 


Deep in the African Jungle, where 
the edge of the lake was rank with 


tropic growth, they spied him—the | 


giant hippopotamus, Nearer came the 
clumsy row-boat. A man stood 
up and fired. In a great fury the 
beast spun round—plunged into the 
water. With his huge jaws open, he 
struck straight for the boat. But what 
happened then makes an adventure so 
thrilling that you can read it only in the 


Roosevelt 
Adventure Books 


These are the books of a President of the 
United States—the most entertaining, the 
most extraordinary books a President ever 
wrote. But it is not as a President these books 
are written. It is as a man—a keen eyed 
hunter—a brave hearted adventurer, laugh- 
ing at fear—eager as a child—telling you of 
startling things that happened—of hair 
breadth escapes —of exciting hunts for big 

ame — of a world of true adventure that 
ies thousands of miles away. 


FREE — rales 
TARKINGTON 


4 Volumes 


Our foremost living American Nove:- 
ist today is Booth Tarkington. Every 
American sees himself as a boy in 
“Penrod.” The world cannot grow 
tired of his entrancing story, ‘*Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” 

Booth Tarkington knows how to 
write about love. Nowhere else can 
you find romance so delightful — so 
enthralling. 

Because of his closeness to real 
American life, Columbia University's 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 
went to Booth Tarkington for the 
“Magnificent Ambersons."* 


Tr en Ee a 


Send the Coupon Now 


This is a remarkable offer and it can- 
not last long. No American home can 
afford to be without Theodore Roosevelt 
and Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail 
the coupen at once, and you will get 
one at low price—the other FREE. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, Theodore Roosevelt's 
Adventure Books in 6 volumes. Also send absolutely 
FREE the set of Booth Tarkington, in 4 volumes. If 
these books are not satisfactory I will return both sets 
within 5 days, at your expense. Otherwiee, I will send 
you $1.50 a month for 13 months. 


VAME .occvevecsecrccccocccccccscvecessccccccccccessccssccsceee 
ADDRESS o00000000-seovevecevccssecccccccesessecceseseccceeses 
OCCUPA TION vececcosccveccesscesevccccsecsoccesess 


“I come to ask you,” he said, and his 
| frayed voice was little more than a hoarse 
| whisper, “I come to ask you to let up 
on Felix Lusk. I can’t stand it. Every- 
where I look—Lusk, Lusk, Lusk! Who 
is Felix Lusk?—till I’m just about crazy 
with it.” 


USS was greatly surprised to discern 

that in bearing down so on Felix 
Lusk she had battered Alderman Macaw’s 
fat nerves to pieces; but, if in her heart 
she felt a thrill of exultation, outwardly 
she was calm and coldly firm. 

“You know how to stop it, Mr. Ma- 
caw,” she said quietly. 

“Listen!” croaked the alderman, who, 
not being invited to sit down, had never- 
theless sunk into a chair as if his legs had 
weakened under him. “Listen! You've 
got my goat. No man ever got it-but 
you have. I can’t stand this Lusk busi- 
ness. I have to get from under. I’ve 
got a boy in the university—getting the 
chance I never had. Today he came all 
the way home to ask me, ‘Who is Mr. 
Lusk?’ I’ve got a girl out here in Notre 
Dame—the sisters are awful fond of her 
—and today she comes to me and asks, 
‘Dad, who is Mr. Lusk?’ Tonight my 
wife, Mollie Macaw, that’s as good a 
woman as ever lived,—as good as any of 
you,”"—and his voice took on a de- 
fiant note—‘“tonight Mollie was. crying. 
‘Simon,’ she says, ‘who is Mr. Lusk?’ 
And somehow, I can’t tell ’em. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ minded telling six weeks ago. 
They’ve heard me mention his name. 
But it’s—it’s all this talk and clamor, 
and all this cloud of suspicion you’ve 
built up in the public mind—this mystery 
—till it looks like Mr. Lusk was some 
kind of a crook?” 

“Isn’t he?” The question was slipped 
into him with the sleek celerity of a Sici- 
lian employing his stiletto. 

Macaw winced. “Kind of,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Alderman Macaw,” said Mrs. Oliver, 
leaning straight toward him, dark eyes 
piercing, “who is Felix Lusk?” 

“Me,” the big man groaned. 

“And you came here to tell me that?” 

“To get you to let up on him—I can't 
stand it. Listen! I'll quit. I'll lay down 
and let you walk over.” 

“You will withdraw your name as a 
candidate by tomorrow’s papers?” 

“No! No! My God, no!” The man 
whitened and his eyes took on a look of 
fear. “There’s men would ruin me— 
financially—if they knew I laid down. I 
got to camouflage. I got to go through 
the motions of the campaign, so’s I'll 
have time to make my financial arrange- 
ments safe; but the night before election 
I'll pass the tip around that'll give you 
a small but safe majority. Between you 
and me, I quit. On the face of the re- 
turns, I just get beat.” 

Mrs. Oliver listened to this remarkable 
proposal with mingled feelings. 

“And what assurance have I that you 
will carry out this agreement with me?” 
she asked astutely. 

The man drew from his pocket three 
envelopes with loosened flaps and laid 
them before her. In the one were Gar- 





bage Removal Corporation certificates 
made out to Felix V. Lusk. In the other 


R. B. 11.20 | envelopes were Milk Delivery and Street 
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Sweeper shares, also made out to Felix 
: ? . k. 
6) Ve ’em!” he proposed frankly. “If 
yyy you're not elected, expose em; tell where 
‘) they come from. You've got a witness, 
a and he nodded toward her husband. 
The man had placed his fate in her 
hands. He had attested his sincerity. 
But Lucille Oliver hesitated. She knew 
what the high-minded answer to make to 
him was: “Go back, Simon Macaw. I 
¥ can have no deal with you. I shall not 
accept my election at your hands. 
a Yet when she looked at Macaw, his 
eyes pleading and ‘the sweat of fear be- 
dewing his face, she had no feeling for 
\~ him. She saw that he was suffering and 
rather enjoyed it—but—the son in the 
university, the daughter in the Sisters 
school, the wife who cried. 
“Yes,” announced Lucille, decisively. 
d “Take back your certificates; I wouldn’t 
contaminate myself by touching them. I 
will accept your word. I will not again 
ask who Felix Lusk is.” 

Simon rose with gratitude in his eyes, 
hands reaching for the certificates. Turn- 
ing, he held them out to George. “You 
keep the—the stakes,” he proposed. 
“It'll be a kind of a moral support to me 
to know that I am trusting somebody 
too.” 


== 


ws 


ut 


[X the remaining six days of the cam- 
paign, Puss continued her general 
attacks on Macaw, but she made no 
further inquiries concerning Lusk, and 
her adherents seemed to agree that, 
provided she had no additional revela- 
tions to make, this was good strategy. 
But the billboards still voiced the ques- 
tion, and the people in the ward still 
voiced it. Macaw had to realize that of 
course these babbling mouths could not 
be stopped, and he realized too that this 
campaign of interrogation points was be- 
ginning to work terrible havoc in his own 

. He was not merely to be beaten 
by an order of his own; his whole politi- 
cal power was crumbling and it was no 
mere narrow defeat that was coming to 
him. He was to be utterly smashed. He 
divined as much, and the count upon 
election night revealed it. It was not the 
contemplated few-hundred majority that 
he saw go to Mrs. George Oliver. She 
was elected by a landslide. 

And after the first gasp of astonish- 
ment, the town was hardly surprised. It 
seemed all at once to understand that 
nothing else could have happened—could 
ever happen when, with women. voting 

taking an intelligent interest in how 
they voted, a candidate like Mrs. George 
Oliver faced a candidate like Mr. Simon 
ut it was Smiling Tom Eagan who, 
out _of the wreck, and no oats able to 
» Voiced the lesson of defeat to the 
Ween his kind—and perhaps to others: 
ith en,” he explained, “are natural 
fe onage because they’re natural busy- 
lech: 80 scratchin’ in the ward 
of hens in a neighbor’s garden, 

eh s planted is bound to come 
welll open fighting when the women 





viet Men Simon Macaw summed up, 
reflections ‘up, “cre personal rather than 

general “Puss!” he rumbled ruefully, 
She’s a bear cat!” 
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Sometimes it is doubted that 
Spaghetti so delicious could come 
inacan. But when you send 
for and show the very can it 
came in, the case is proved. 


HEI 


Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


‘~ 
= 


— 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI is so convenient, so quickly 
made ready for the table, and so good, that it rapidly 
made a place for itself in many thousands of homes 
where it is a ‘‘standby’’ to be served often. 


This Spaghetti is both made and cooked in the 
Heinz kitchens. The recipe was Italian orginally, 
but that was vastly improved by the tomato sauce 
for which Heinz is famous and a special cheese of 
unusual excellence 









High in food value, low in cost and enjoyed by 
everybody, there is no food that is more perfect for 
family use. 











Some of the 






Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 

Tomato Ketchup 









All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The CONTINENTAL and 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 

















The World’s Great 


Roundhouse 


HICAGO may well be compared toa 

mighty roundhouse at which is 
assembled rolling stock from all parts of the 
United States. Here at the heart of Amer- 
ican commerce the currents of traffic 
converge, smoke rises from thousands of 
locomotives throbbing on miles of tracks, 
while between the stations, yards and term- 
inals of Chicago an endless exchange of 
passengers and products takes place through- 
out the day and night. 


In the course of twenty-four hours, 1,339 
passenger trains bearing an army of 192,000 
passengers enter and leave this city, the 
terminal of 39 lines, including 22 mighty 
railroad systems. 


Thé colossal traffic activity which forms the 
background of the life of Chicago requires 
accurate, adequate and efficient banking ser- 
vice. The facilities and resources of the 
Continental & Commercial Banks are used 
by many railroads and help them to meet 
their requirements effectively. 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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Shp drug-store, Coombs found, wy 

on a corner, and occupied the group 
floor of an apartment house. It had tyy 
entrances; one at the intersection Of the 
two streets, and one at the side } 
enter at the front door it was necessary 
to go down two or three steps, while th 
side door was flush with the street level 
which at this point followed a rath 
steep incline. 

Sauntering in, he bought himself , 
cigar and having time to spare, occupied 
himself in taking note of his surround. 
ings. 

The bookcase holding the thumbej 
and limp- volumes of the circulating 
library was, he saw, on the right of th 
store and directly opposite the side e. 
trance. He also observed that the wie 
dows being below the level of the sid. 
walk, it was impossible for passers-by to 
see what was going on inside. 

He did not forget, though, to keep a 
eye on the clock, and as its hands » 
proached seven he strolled carelessly 
back toward the bookcase and begm 
idly glancing over the various title. 
Presently he took a book from th 
shelves, and apparently became absorbed 
in its contents. 

As he stood there, a woman, tall and 
fair, came in at the front door. She went 
directly to the counter where toil 
articles were displayed and made one or 
two small purchases. She was perfectly 
quiet and composed as she waited for her 
parcels and her change. When these were 
handed to her, she turned and walked 
back toward the circulating _ libra. 
Coombs did not turn or even lift his head 
as she approached behind him, but & 
was watching her every movement in@ 
mirror on one of the showcases will 
which he had carefully placed himself # 


A minute or two later, there was the 
thud of a body falling to the floor. 
clerk and two customers ran forwati; 
they thought the woman had faintel 
But as they bent over her, they saw tit 
handle of a long, thin knife protrudiig 
from her chest, and the blood 
a widening circle on the floor. As 
lifted her, it was plain that she was 
ready dead. She had been stabbed 
the heart. 

In the momentary, startled hush, i 
sound of an automobile moving Wi 
from the side door throbbed across 
stillness; then, as by magic, the si 
filled with an excited crowd of 

“Hold that man!” the cigar dd 
shouted as Coombs pushed toward # 


| exit. “He was talking to her.” , 


In an instant Coombs was seized, 
although he made no effort to resist, 
in a grip of iron by willing hands. 

He looked dazed; his breath was 0 
ing rapidly. 

“What happened?” he gasped. “What 
the matter with her?” 

“Guess you know!” cried 2 @ 
voices. “It’s murder!” 4. 
“But it can’t be,” he stammered. 

There was no one near us—just 
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ound, was 
he ea ne. She started to go, and then I heard 

t had two : ” 
ion of the ee petioomen on the beat came 
side. Ty MBjouldering through the press, and with 
} Necessary Hurt authority relieved the volunteer 
» While th nose of their captive. He ran his hands 
treet level, HME ver Coombs’ person in a precautionary 
| a rather earch for weapons, but finding none, 
. ‘ood listening to the excited babble of 
himself 2 Miithe clerks and spectators while he waited 
>, Occupied Mir, the wagon. On its arrival with a 
sutroun Houad of police and two plain-clothes 
men, he summed up the matter to his 


thumbed Hi: nmediate superior in a single terse com- | 


circulating ment. 
ght of th HP “Qpen-and-shut case, Sarge,” he ad- 
e side @ MBvised out of the corner of his mouth. 
t the Wil This is the guy all right.” 
"the side 3 Then they took the prisoner away. At 
ssers-by 0 Hthe station house the letters he had been 
commissioned to secure were found on 
0 keep a Mhim and with the explanation he gave 
hands a Hifor his possession of them, Ramsey was 
careless MB naturally sent for. 
ind began Mystified at the summons, for he had 
ous title Has yet heard nothing of the tragedy, and 
from th Mihad been impatiently awaiting the return 
> absorbed Hof Coombs, Ramsey was still more taken 
aback when he came hobbling into the 
1, tall att HE station on his crutches, to be conducted 
She well Minto the captain’s office and there sub- 
ere toll I iected to a grilling. 
de one or 
; perfectly FORTUNATELY, the story he told co- 
ed for her incided in every essential detail with 
these Wet MB that previously related by Coombs. For- 
id walked tunately, too, the representative of the 
; library. district attorney’s office who was ques- 
't his het HM tioning him, happened to be a social ac- 
n, but be MM quaintance of his. 
ment 49% The latter, when he had taken Ramsey 
ases WU Mi backward and forward over his move- 
himself ia ments of the day several times without 
shaking in any degree the straightforward 
nature of his answers, finally acquainted 
him withthe true facts of the case, and 
unbent from his réle of inquisitor. 


















e was the 
floor. A 
forward; 


| faints MH “I hope I don’t need to tell you how 
y saw tit BE delighted I am,” he said, “that you have 
protrudia ME come through so clean. I was afraid 
d makitg SB when I first tackled this thing that you 

As the) Hi were pretty seriously involved, and that 
e was HE we were in for a nasty scandal: but your 


tabbed WH story tallies perfectly with that of your 
Valet, and is further confirmed by the 
hush, the HH fact that the dead woman had the exact 
ing avi) @ Sum you mention, five thousand dollars, in 
cross the bag. I must hold these letters, but I 
the stot shall put them under seal, and unless the 
peor court insists upon it or unless the case 
yar ows some new angle, I see no reason 
oward wm Why either the nature of them or the 
eo bv the person to whom they were 
rized, sl sed need ever be divulged.” 
esist, Ramsey thanked him, and then asked 


ds. cagerly if he might be allowed to se 
was ¢ Coombs, and consent bein aokak the 
Prisoner was brought in. ea : 





eh ams still seemed rather stunned by 
aie . — had overwhelmed him, 
vehemently that his arrest 

Was a terrible mistake. 


my, What reason would I have, Mr. 
Ramsey? T'm not crazy. Why should 
&@ woman that I never saw 
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Money 
The Sinews of Travel 


Without money you cannot travel far, 
fast or with much ease. Money gives | 
strength for the journey and comfort by 
the way. But it makes a difference how 
your funds are carried. If you use 


6s A B « American Ch 
° e Bankers 
Association eques 
you can rest assured that your money is safe 


and that the many financial worries that bother 
those who do not use this modern method will 





pass by you. 


Upon arrival abroad —because of arrange- 
ments made by the Bankers Trust Company’s 
Foreign Service—you may exchange the 
*A-B-A” Cheques you take with you for other 
*A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the day 
of exchange. 


*A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient wallets by most banks. Full 


particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REPAIR MAN 
CHAUFFEUR 


Put Your Name 
On This 
Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay posi- 
tions in the fascinating field of automobile 
engineering. We have made it easy for you 
to fit yourself for one of these positions. You 
don’t have to go to school. You don’t have 
to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automo- 
bile engineers and specialists have com- 
piled a spare time reading course that will 
equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 





Now ready for you—an 
up-to-the-minute _ six-vol- 
ume library on Automo- 
bile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care 

‘and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and 
motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced infor- 
mation on Lighting Sys- 
tems, Garage Design and 

cgupment Welding and 
other repair methods. 

Contains everything that 

a mechanic or an engi- 
neer or a motorcyclist or 

the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written 
in simple language that 
any y can understand. 

Tastefully bound in 
American Morocco, flex- 
ible covers, goldstamped, 
2,650 pages and 2,100 illus- 
trations, tables and ex- 
lanatory diagrams. A li- 
on that cost thousands 
of dollars to compile but 
that comes to you free 


Partial List of 
Contents 
More than 100 Blue- 

= of Wiring 
jagrams 
Explosion Motors 
Welding 
Motor Construction 
and Repair 
Carburetors & Settings 
Valves, Cooling 
Lubrication 
Fly-Wheels 
Clutch 
Transmission 
Final Drive 
Steering Frames 
Tires 
Vulcanizing 
Ignition 
Starting and Lighting 
Systems 
Shop Kinks 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 
Electrics 
Storage Batteries 
Cars and Repair 
Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 











for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10c a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance. First you see the 
books in your own home or shop. Just mail coupon 
and pay express charges when books arrive. You 
can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or 
not. If you like the books send only $2.80in sevendays 
and $3 a month until the special introductory price 
of $29.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.) Along 
with the set goes a year’s consulting a in 
the American Technical Society. (Regular price $12.) 
This great bargain offer must soon be withdrawn. 


Send No Money Now 


Don’ttake our 
word for it. See 
the books with- 
out cost. There 
is so much profit 
in this offer for 
you, that we 











been 5 72% 
.00 set of and the $13 Conssiting 
ully paid for. If I think I can along without the 
seven days’ trial, | will return at your expense. 





before and never expected to see again?” 

“Of course you didn’t do it,” said Ram- 
sey. “But,” with frowning reflection, 
“who did? Think hard, Coombs; was 
there no one lurking about?” 

Coombs shook his head. “No one that 
I saw,” he said slowly. “It might be that 
some one slipped up very quickly and 
quietly; my attention was diverted for a 
moment. Ycu see, she had just put the 
money in her bag and was snapping the 
catch, and I was slipping the letters into 
my inside coat pocket. One of them 
caught against the pocket lining and bent 
over. I looked down as I straightened 
it out. In that instant the thing was 
done. 

“As I say,” he repeated, “I saw no one 
either before or after. But that is how it 
must have happened.” 

Ramsey caught up this theory eagerly. 

“Yes,” he agreed; “that is undoubtedly 
the explanation. And we'll prove it, too, 
before we are through. Don’t let your- 
self get down-hearted for a minute, 
Coombs. I got you into this scrape, and 
I’m going to get you out. You shall have 
the best counsel that I can secure, and 
not a stone will be left unturned to 
establish your complete innocence.”” 

He turned to his friend from the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. “Who is the best 
criminal lawyer to be had?” he asked. 

“The best? Why, Heywood Achison 
of course, if you can get him. He stands 
head and shoulders above any other man 
I could mention.” 

“No!” Ramsey’s brow darkened, as he 
demurred to the suggestion. 


UT later in the cab as he mentally 

canvassed the five or six other names 
given him by the lawyer, struggling mean- 
while against a growing despondency over 
the outlook, he caught himself dwelling 
on the brilliant capabilities of the advo- 
cate first proposed. And finally he tapped 
on the pane in front of him and gave his 
driver a new address. 

The man turned about, swung over to 
the Grand Central viaduct, and after 
covering several blocks, stopped in front 
of one of the apartment houses of upper 
Park Avenue. Hardening his resolution, 
he allowed himself to be helped out and 
assisted into the building. 

There he asked for Mr. Heywood Achi- 
son, and learning that the latter was at 
home, sent up word that he wished to 
see him on a matter of urgent business. 
After a brief delay, a message was re- 
turned requesting him to come up. 

On reaching the apartment, Wallace 
found a servant waiting to inform him 
that Mr. Achison was.busily engaged in 
his study at the moment but would be 
with him in a few minutes; and he was 
accordingly ushered into a small and very 
beautiful reception room. 

The rich, dim light from concealed 
globes lay softly over its crimsons dulled 
to violet, and its violets with the bloom 
of crimson on them. Pink and saffron 
petals were falling from a bowl of roses 
whose perfume filled the air. A great 
gray cat was curled up on an orchid 
cushion, and it sleepily opened its eyes 
and then closed them again, as Ramsey 
wearily sat down. 

Almost immediately a curtain was 
pushed aside and Achison stood in the 
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BUY DIAMONDS)? 


FROM JASON WEILER & SonNs 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers, However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offen= 
direct to you by mail — which clearly demon. 
strate our position to name prices on diamond 
that should surely interest any present or prop 
pective diamond purchaser, 


1 carat, $145.00 


This one carat dia- 
mond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tif- 
fany style 14K, solid 
gold settin Money 
refunded if it can be 
duplicated elsewhere 


Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring, 
$450.00 
Six blue white 
cat diamonds set on side 


of the rin Large center 
for less than $200.00. stone is fine blue white 


color. Ring is exquisi 
$145 hand-carved and an 
. , = . 
Ladies’ WhiteGold 
Diamond Ring 

Perfectly cut, blue-white die 

mond, mounted in richly carved | 

and pierced white gold ring; 4 

smal! perfectly cut diamonds on 


sides. Money refunded if this 
ring can be duplicated elsewhere || 
for | n $175. 


Our price 
direct to you 








| 
i 


s of other diamond rings! 
carat . $31.00 1% carat . $217.00 
carat . 50.00 2 carats 20.00 
carat . . 73.00 3carats . 930.0 

Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur 

chased elsewhere for less than one-third more, 


We Refer You to Any Bank in Boston 


If desired, rings will be 
sent to your bank or any 

press Co., with privi- 
lege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 


A few weights and r 


illustrated. 
how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This book showing 
weights, sizes, 
prices and quali- 
ties, $15 to $100,- 
, is considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
362 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Diamond Importers since 18% 











Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 


Confidence in one’s self is half the battle i 
the fight for Success. The Nicholson 

cost accountant has that confidence 

he is schooled by a master in the pro 
—he knows exactly what to do am a 
doit. For that reason he isa valuable 
in any organization—his position 1s ase 
—his income is big. The Nicholson Welt 
cost accountant is always in dem 


today for full particulars. 


Resident and Corres; 


pondence, 
Basic and Post-Graduate Courss# 


J. Lee Nicholson Institute of Cost 


Room 338, Transportation Bldg. © 
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He was a tall, imposing man 


doorway. 


Miwith a grace and quickness of movement 


i n his increasing flesh could not 
nog His heavy, iron-gray hair was 
tossed back from a distinguished brow. 
Hlis eyes had the cold, clear glint of steel, 
but his expression was uniformly benign. 

For an imperceptible moment he 
paused, surveying Ramsey, who sat in the 
stronger light. From the slight curl of 
his lip, he might have been mockingly 

rasing. to himself that speech of 
Ahab’s to Elijah: “Hast thou found me, 

‘mine enemy?” 

OAb, Ramsey.” He spoke in that 
suave, mellifluous voice which had swayed 
many a jury, and which now was pointed 
with a faint surprise and hauteur. 

Then noticing his visitor’s pallor and 
the effort it was costing him to rise, he 

uickly: 
ce is He Have you had an acci- 


dent?” 


apt sank back in his chair, eas- 
ing his knee. The twinge occasioned 
by his attempt to get up caused him to 
scowl, and the scowl remained as he 
gazed at Achison without endeavoring in 
any degree to veil his hostility. He was 
too young to have acquired the art of 
which the lawyer was master, that of 
concealing his feelings. 

“Yes” he said shortly; “I’ve man- 
aged to bang up my knee. That’s an un- 
important thing in itself, but it’s had 
some pretty serious and widespread conse- 
quences. You may not have heard of 
the murder which occurred this evening?” 

“Murder?” repeated Achison in his 
deep tones. “Who was murdered?” 

“Ella Sands. She was stabbed in a 
drug-store over on the West Side, and 
my man, Coombs, has been arrested for 
it, He went to meet her in my stead, 
after I had slipped on a bit of banana 
peel.” He made a disgusted grimace at 
the thought of his misadventure. “I was 
oh my way to see her,” he said now 
with sharp emphasis, “for reasons which 
you probably know and under circum- 
stances of which you are doubtless 
aware,” 

There was a quick narrowing of Achi- 
son's eyes, but his poise was unshaken. 
He was invulnerable to surprise. 

“Murdered!” he said again, and the 
astonishment in his tone was unfeigned, 


or would have seemed so to anyone less 


skeptital of him than Ramsey. “And by 
you say this man’s name 


wast. Ah,-Coombs.” He paused. 


“Soy he added effectively, “Ella 
Sands is dead, killed by your valet.” The 
tion ofthe words, slight as it was, 


gave them tthe effect of a sinister innuen- 
do. “How did this—er—Coombs happen 
to be in your employ? Tell me all the 
circumstances of the case, if you will be 
$0 good. And, by the way, you are look- 
ad badly, Mr. Ramsey. Let me 
fa T you some Scotch. I still have a 


air stock, 
“Thanks, no.” Wallace declined the 


offer with a negative gesture. Then as 


succinctly as possible he told his story. 
tigi ollowed it with profound at- 
abs ety strange,” he muttered 
cyeactedly when Ramsey had finished. 
be... = What is your theory re- 
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Finish This Story 


for Yourself — 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. ‘‘Piggy” 
—you can imagine his kind—was waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where champagne and music 
could be had. But that night she didn’t go. 
That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another 
night ? O Henry tells about it in astory. Read it. 


* O. HENRY 


Like the Caliph of ancient Bagdad was 
O. Henry. He has explored the byways of 
colorful New York. He has walked the 
water-front, dropped into strange eating 
places on the Bowery; he has sat for 
hours, disguised as a tramp, on a park bench, 
waiting for the adventure around the corner. 
And he always found it. The city was his 
world, and it gave him tribute of rich 
store of material, unfailing inspiration 
and the key to that inner life which 
remains to most of us a sealed book. 

More people are reading O. Henry 
today than ever before. They read him 
because he has the flavor ‘of life as we 
know it, the tang, the zest, the breath- 
less, careless haste, the ironic, happy, 
tragic irresponsibilities which go to make 
up life as it is really lived. 


. FREE orrennem 
7 Volumes 


Seven splendid volumes, packed full 
of mystery and adventure, love and in- 
trigue. Here are some of the most 
wonderfully exciting stories in the liter- 
ature of the world. Here are seven 
stories of plot and counterplot, seven 
gripping, thrilling tales that will keep you 
entranced from the first word to-the 
very last. 

He makes them so real that you forget 
everything about you in the joy of them. 
He lets you into secrets that take your 
breath away. He shows you the real 
inner workings of European diplomacy. 
He holds you enthralled with ro- / 
mance, the mystery of his tale right up to the - 


very last word. Fd Ti3 


Your Last Chance to Get a FREE SET “1s « 


This is the last edition of E. Phillips f Fase Pi 
Oppenheim we can get at the special -, Rte 8 


: " ; iy 3 me 
price which permits of our giving them 7 picral, charaes 


free with O. Henry. When this one fo Henry's works in 12 
edition-is gone (and there are com- / _ silk cloth, with “gold 


é / tops. Also the 7-volume set 
paratively few sets now left) you of E- Phillips Oppenheim 
will be able to get E. Phillips Oppen- /" the books, 1will. remit $1.50 
heim’s wonderful stories only at their / im 5 days, and and then §2. 

a month for 14 months for the 


regular price of $1.75 or more a vol. O. Henry set only, and keep the 
volumes of E, Phillips Oppe: 


ee n! 
Now, while you can, get the 0. Henry at the low = / ginPEccusnboih sete at youresponas, 
price with E. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Never / _ 

again can we give you such a chance: Den’t if NAME coccsessacsvccsercesssesceseses 
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Ramsey leaned forward in his cy 
The stronger light accentuated the jig 
of pain and anxiety in his face. pe hi 
damp with perspiration, streaked ; 
his forehead. 

“Tl give you my theory,” he said 
a hard voice; “but there’s a prefag; 
come first. You may remember thi 
the fight to a finish that’s on betray 
you and me, I once had you fairly, 
nered, and you wriggled out by holiy 
over me the possession of those let 
in the hands of Ella Sands. For & 
sake of the lady involved, I was fog 
to refrain from exposing ‘you. 8 


FN veaget had lifted the cat to ig 
knee, and was smoothing its fur yij 
even, gentle strokes. His head » 
thrown back, and he was looking at Ry 
sey disdainfully through half-closed ey 

“Are you still nursing that absurd é 
lusion that you once caught me in a qus 
tionable transaction?” he asked in bor) 
scorn. “Me!” It was rather superb, ix 
Caesar-like, way in which he said it, & 
sighed and shook his head. “Such d 
sessions are dangerous. They should 
resolutely excluded from the mind,” 

“I am well aware that my knowleig 
is dangerous,” Ramsey answered » 
nificantly; his face was paler than eve 
his eyes were burning. “I have had sais 
fying proof of that on several occasions 
But it is not my peril that is botheny 
me now; it is that of Coombs. To a» 
one conversant with the facts, it is ride 
ulous to believe that he is guilty of the 
murder. I know it, Mr. Achison; ai 
so do you. Then who is guilty? Wh, 
obviously some one who knew befor 
hand that Ella Sands was to deliver thoy 
letters to me at a certain time or plat 
and who seized upon it as an opportu 
ity to kill two birds with one stont-W 
get rid of Ella Sands, who probably koa 
too much, and at the same time fasta 
upon me the crime of murder. Until s 
encountered Coombs in the drug-stor 
she thought and therefore the other pe 
son thought, that I was to be there. | 
was a very shrewd scheme; but it m 
carried, because Coombs turned ui 
man who had no earthly reason o @ 
cuse for killing the woman. The oties 
however, were carried out as givel, ani 
hence the muddle.” 

He lifted his head slightly, and be 
his gaze upon Achison accusingly. 

“Those letters were in your comiti 
and when I heard from Ella Sands! 
knew that she was selling them with you 
knowledge and connivance. My letters! 

“T beg your pardon,” corrected Adi 
son punctiliously; “the lady’s letters I 
was fortunate enough to retrieve the 
from an unscrupulous maid, in we 
power it lay to wreck the home 
happiness of her blameless mista sole 
through the medium of these ¢ 
and caddish effusions of your calf: do 

Ramsey’s hands clenched until, 
nails bit into the flesh; his head drop 
toward his chest, and his face was 
with shame. 

“Your condemnation is nothing 6 
my own,” he said in a choked vale 
“But my fault or folly is not the iss? 
now. Neither is it material to} 
whether your motives in ob 
letters were not less altruistic ee 
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claim; you have not altered my opinion 
in regard to that. The point at present, 
however, is this: those letters, if possible, 
have got to be kept out of the trial. 
Therefore, and also because I want 
Coombs to have the best obtainable coun- 
sel, I am asking you to take the case.” 

Achison was silent. Apparently he 
was engrossed in the study of a scarab 
ring upon his finger. 

“Tt don’t believe,” Ramsey leaned for- 
ward, “you would particularly care to 
have your affliation with the Sands 
woman disclosed, or the fact that you had 
turned over to her letters to be used in 
the levy of blackmail.” 


CHISON glanced up from his con- 
templation of the ring, and nodded. 
“You are quite right,” he admitted easily. 
“And yet,” he continued half-musingly, 
“T have no real reason to feel ashamed 
of my conduct in the affair; it was the 
result of a chain of circumstances, and 
to my mind fully justified. 
“You must understand, Ramsey,” he 


_squared back in his chair with an air of 


thoroughly unbosoming himself, “I have 
known Ella Sands for a long time, off 
and on. I once cleared her of a charge 
of robbery when she was little more than 
a girl, and she has ever since looked to 
me as an adviser, and has made me to 
some extent her confidant. It was due 
to this relation or quasi-relation between 
us, that I was able to secure from her 
and hold in my keeping your letters; but 
only on condition that I should not de- 
stroy them and would deliver them to her 


on demand at any time she could con- | 


vince me no injury would inure thereby 
to the lady involved. 

“Poor thing!” He shook his head con- 
templatively. “She had had a good many 
hard knocks from life, and I suppose they 
had taught her to drive a sharp bargain. 

“At any rate,” he resumed, “she came 
to me not long ago and insisted on a per- 
formance of the covenant. She told me 
that she was no longer young and felt 
that she ought to establish herself in a 
settled position. Her brother, she said, a 
successful truck-farmer, would buy more 
land and take her in as a partner, if she 
could furnish the required capital. She 
thought then of the letters, and knowing 
that you had been seeking to locate her, 
looked to you as a likely purchaser. 

“I told her if she could give me proof 
that you were the person buying them, 
she could have the letters; and according- 
ly, the telephone conversation you had 
with her; in which the terms were ar- 
tanged, was held from my office, with me 
listening on another instrument. Re- 
garding it as a transaction beneficial to 
both sides,” he smiled benevolentiy, “I 
gave her the letters without further ques- 
vet, and supposed that ended the mat- 


“I can quite believe what you say!” 
, Who had been frowning through- 

ut the recital, exclaimed bitterly. .““Your 
ety Is worthy of you in every respect, 
an gl me in my suspicion that 
lh a hand in the later develop- 


.Achison shru i i 
h shrugged his shoulders -with 
Supreme indifference. 


I ve NO apologies to make,” he said, 











his tone still satirically courteous. “Grant- 


Killed ( 


because he 
fought fakes 
and fraudsto 
a standstill! 


Upon the stage of a complacent world stepped Brann the Iconoclast. 
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Brann, the Iconoclast 


He looked 


about him at the tragi-comedy of life. He beheld the monstrous idols of Sham and Hypocrisy enthroned 
in the temple, where a gullible people bent their knees in worship. He saw Fraud elevated to a high place 


while none dared raise a voice in protest. 
a million slaves scurrying on his nefarious errands. 


He gazed upon the great god Greed whose slightest bidding sent 
He viewed the gilded effigy of Virtue erected by the 


guilty in token of their innocence. He peered behind the painted scenes and saw the squalid misery of the 


helpless—looked into the hearts of men and saw a nest of lies 
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then he drew aside the curtain of 
convention and revealedanorgy ofsin ..... .. . « Andthe heart of 
Brann grew bitter, and into hiseyecrept thered firesofwrath .-.... en, 
as the blinding flash of lightning, as the rending crash of thunder, Brann struck— 
struck with the pent-up fury of a demon, struck with the ruthless purpose of an 
avenging angel.. The structures of society shook, the towers of hypocrisy tot- 
tered, the castes of convention crumbled. The white heat of his passion consumed 
like fire—devoured the tawdry trappings of tinsel, and the false draperies of Virtue 
fellinashes. . ... bove the fiery ruins, above the blacl d wreck % 
the resplendent figure of Truth stood revealed in blinding nakedness—shining 
with a radiance too bright for human eyes and the world blushed for shame. 


BRANN 


the Iconoclast 


Bratn was an Iconoclast — a constructive Iconoclast. He was a builder of homes — 
a builder of purity and righteousness. He fought and died for religion and truth and 
justice. Whatever seemed wrong to him he attacked. Whatever he thought would hurt 
the public interest he battered down. And his weapon was — words. ith a boldness 
that outraged convention—with a simple, homely logic that struck terror into the hearts 
of frauds and fakes, Brann hurled his weapons—words, As Elbert Hubbard said, “Brann 
took the English language by the tail and snapped its head off for his own delectation 


and the joy of the onlooker.” 
Iconoclast—those tens of thou- 
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rom others as daylight is different from darkness. If you are a Lawyer or Minister, 
Business Man or ter, Public Speaker or Banker—if youare a lover of terature 
—if you want to improve your-talking and writing ability —if you want something that 
will make you think deeply and sincerely —you must Brann. And now has 
your big opportunity to examine his entire works in yourown home. For the first time, 
the writings of Brann, the Iconeeclast, are now published. Read the 
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Those who knew Brann. the 
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ing that my action in the premises was 
perhaps not strictly ethical, you must yet 
admit that it was human, very human, 

“However,” he broke off, speaking 
more briskly, “as you say, the question of 
importance at present is not what yoy 
think of me or I of you, but how to deal 
with this situation that has arisen, Jf 
the attitude of the district attorney's 
Office is what you tell me, I have np 
doubt that the letters can be successfully 
suppressed. But as to securing ap 
acquittal for this valet of yours, that is 
a horse of another color. The circum. 
stantial evidence—the best evidence jn 
the world, by the way, lay opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding—seems jj 
against him. The one thing in his fayor 
is the apparent lack of motive.” 

“And isn’t that enough?” demanded 
Ramsey. “Why should he kill a woman 
utterly unknown to him, and do it in such 
a manner that there was no chance of 


escape?” 
“Why, indeed?”  Achison echoed 
thoughtfully. “Unless his devotion to his 


employer was such that her action roused 
him to a homicidal fury, and that is 
scarcely plausible. However,” he gave 
a wave of the hand as if to dismiss fur. 
ther speculation, “there’s no use raising 
questions or trying to outline a defense 
until I have seen and talked to the man 
himself.” 

“You are going to take the case, then?” 
asked Ramsey. 

Achison inclined his head, evidently 
starting to assent; but checked himself 
and paused at some suggestion which 
seemed to tickle his sense of humor. The 
corners of his wide, flexible mouth curled 
upward, and there was a flicker of 
malicious amusement in the glance he 
bent upon Ramsey. 

“T will take the case,” he said, “but 
only on one condition.” 

“What is that?” Ramsey drew back. 

“That on the evening after I have 
succeeded in acquitting your man, you 
dine with me at my club. Oh, don’t be 
alarmed!” he added ironically, as Ram- 
sey stared at him, trying to fathom the 
reason back of so singular a proviso. 
“There will be no knock-out drops m 
the cocktails or cyanide in the salad. ! 
will promise you safe-conduct to and 
from the door, and guarantee you agaist 
any hidden trapdoors, concealed gut 
men, or other unusual accidents or imc 
dents while inside.” 

Ramsey still hesitated, warily reflect 
ing before he committed himself. : 

“I can hardly flatter myself,” he said 
slowly, “that you wish merely to enjoy 
the pleasure of my society; but, since you 
make it a stipulation, for the sake of poot 
Coombs I agree. Otherwise—” He fit 
ished with an eloquent silence. _, 

So, the next day when Ramsey visited 
the prisoner, he was able to bear to him 
the gratifying intelligence that he wa 
to be represented by, as Coombs elatedl 
expressed it, “the best in the shop, 
the latter thereupon settled down 
await philosophically the outcome of 
trial. 


OLLOWING the regular routine of 
such matters, the case came up # 
general sessions about three m 
later; and as it progressed, Ramsey; 
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had heard much of the daring, ingenuity 
and audacity of Achison as a trial lawyer, 
found himself bitterly disappointed. To 
his mind, a raw novice from a night law- 
school could hardly have made a sorrier 
showing. 

This champion of a thousand hard-won 
criminal combats allowed the opposition 
to conduct the case practically as it 
pleased. He displayed but tepid interest 
in the selection of the jury, permitting the 
panel to be filled almost without a chal- 
lenge; and thereafter, he sat back list- 
lessly, hardly rousing himself to make 
even a pretense at cross-examining the 
various witnesses. 

Again and again he let pass unheeded 
points to which he might well have 
taken exception. His slack inertness was 
the talk of the courtroom. Everywhere 
Ramsey moved—among the lawyers, 
court-attachés, newspapermen and specta- 
tors—he heard but one expression, that 
Achison seemed deliberately to be throw- 
ing his case away. 


Tt representative of the district at- 
torney, on the other hand, was full of 
confidence and vigor. He evidently be- 
lieved with the policeman who had taken 
Coombs into custody, that it was an 
“open-and-shut case,” in which conviction 
was a certainty. But he did not on that 
account remit any effort to nail home his 
contention in the minds of the jury. 

He pictured for them through the testi- 
mony of the clerks and bystanders that 
scene in the drug-store, with the full day- 
light of early evening on the streets out- 
side, and the interior brightly illuminated 
by a score of electric globes. He made 
them see the man and woman standing 
apart, and within constant view of at 
least a dozen people—no possible place 
of concealment near them—the side door 
a good ten paces away. The inference 
that Coombs alone could have struck the 
blow that killed Ella Sands was unescap- 
able, unless one chose to go back to the 
days of enchantment and believe that the 
assassin had come in a cloak of darkness. 
The crime being established with the 
circumstances which pointed toward 
Coombs as its perpetrator, he cleverly 
skirted that lack of motive which was the 
weakest link in his chain, and which with 
all its efforts the prosecution had failed 
adequately to supply. 

Unable to prove a previous acquaint- 
ance between valet and victim, or to show 
any of the personal incitements to mur- 
der—jealousy, hatred or revenge—he fell 
back on robbery as ‘the cause, and from 
the single circumstance of the $5,000 in 
the woman s bag built up a plausible argu- 
Pm By innuendo, by suggestion and 
2. direct statement, he painted Coombs 
SH mgd scheming fellow, who, realizing 
pe : would undoubtedly be arrested if 
made off with the money before pay- 
ng the woman, had planned to get it by 
se, her, and then in the excitement 

re @ quick disappearance. 

t was a flimsy theory, but by his very 
oo mM presenting it he made it 
Nothing tr all this while Achison did 
rs: a stay the tide of accusation, or 
pe e unfavorable impression which 
~~ SaW gathering in the minds of the 


7 t his client. 
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,» dejectedly following the 
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developments, it seemed that the prose. 
cutor had iron-bound and rivetted his 
case, when he called to the stand an 
officer from Scotland Yard, in Americ 
on another case, and through him pos. 
tively identified Coombs even to the 
fingerprints, as one William Orth, who 
had been arrested in London seven years 
before for burglary and had served q 
term in Dartmouth prison. 


ND then Achison arose. His listless. 

ness and indifference were gone; but 
there was nothing aggressive in his map. 
ner, no suggestion of being hard-pressed, 
Serene, suave, smiling, he seemed simply 
to rise above the odds against him. He 
dominated the entire courtroom, judge, 
jury and spectators alike. As he com. 
menced to speak, there was a hush of ab. 
sorbed attention. Even Ramsey paid a 
grudging tribute to the power of his 
magnetic personality. 

With a careless wave of the hand, he 
admitted and swept aside Coombs’ 
criminal record. If the man was a bur. 
glar, so was the woman a blackmailer: 
and whereas the testimony would show 
that on leaving prison Coombs had de- 
termined to turn over a new leaf and had 
sedulously held to that resolve, she had 
met her end while in the very act of 
consummating a felony. 

But they were not there to question 
whether the defendant in his youth had 
committed a criminal error for which he 
had already paid the full penalty, or Ella 
Sands in her maturity had engaged upon 
the more despicable offense of black- 
mail. They were there to decide if it 
was the defendant’s hand which had 


| struck her down, and it was the task of 
| the learned counsel on the other side to 


convince the jury of that fact beyond a 
reasonable doubt. On the prosecution 
rested the burden of proof. His client 
must be regarded as an innocent man 
until proven guilty. 

“But I shall not stand on that pro 
vision of the law.” He flung back his 
leonine head, and his voice rang out over 
the courtroom. “I shall show you be 
yond question that my client never struck 
the blow that killed Ella Sands.” 

Then he called Ramsey to the stand, 
and skillfully led by Achison, Ramsey 
told how. Coombs at the risk of his own 
life had saved him at the time of the 
accident in the subway, and in their sub- 
sequent association had always shown 
himself steady, sober and_ honest ‘as well 
as cheerful and efficient. He also show 
how absolutely fortuitous and unfore 
seen were the circumstances which | 
to Coombs meeting the woman instead of 
himself. By an arrangement between 
counsel the nature of the letters which 
had figured in the transaction was 
gone into; but naturally at this point 
witness became a little nervous and Ds? 
barrassed, and much oi the good ¢ 
which his earlier testimony had crea 
on the jury was lost. 

The yon te Se noted his moe 
lack of poise, and took advantage 01? = 
“You consider that this man 
your life, Mr. Ramsey?” oa 
“T don’t consider so. I know it. 

“And naturally you would do a a 
deal for him in return?” There Way 
mistaking the sarcastic inference. ’ 
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osecutor gl we - 
r to say: “You see. This witness is 


under such a heavy obligation that he | 
would swear to anything to help his | 


rescuer.” 


But it almost seemed that Achison had 


been awaiting this interchange in order 
to score, Quick as-a flash he came back. 

“You would even have given him five 
thousand dollars, if he had asked for it, 
Mr. Ramsey?” 

“J certainly would,” agreed Ramsey 
emphatically. “I have repeatedly tried 
to persuade him to accept money as a 
reward for the service he rendered me, 
but he always refused.” ‘ 

“Then there was no incentive for him 
to steal the amount you sent to this 
woman?” 

“Not the slightest,” said Wallace firm- 
ly. And the prosecutor, unable to 
counter, had to let him go. 


EN Achison introduced into the case 

one of those surprise features for 
which he was famous. He called to the 
stand a solid, well-dressed man of the 
substantial citizen type who proved to be 
the head of an important manufacturing 
concern. This witness stated that on the 
evening of the murder he had left his 
home about seven o’clock, and, while 
walking up the hill toward the corner 
occupied by the drug-store, had seen a 
man who was standing just outside the 
side entrance of the place, turn suddenly, 
dash across the sidewalk, jump into a 
motorcar standing at the curb, and drive 
hurriedly away. A moment later he saw 
the crowd commencing to gather, and 
when he reached the corner, learned that 
a murder had been committed. 

Asked why he had not reported this 
before, he replied that he had attached 
no importance to the circumstance. He 
was told when he reached the corner that 
the murderer had been captured, and this 
was confirmed by the account in the next 
morning’s papers. Besides, he was posi- 
tive that the man had not come out of 
the drug-store, but had been merely 
standing at the side entrance as if look- 
ing in, and he supposed had seen the 
tragedy and been frightened away. He 
had a vague impression that the man was 
a chauffeur, and a slightly clearer one that 
the car was a large, private limousine; 
but he was unwilling to swear definitely 
to either fact. No one else was on the 
block at the moment, so far as he could 
remember; it was a residential quarter 
and there were not apt to be many people 
abroad at that hour. 

The prosecutor cross-examined the 
manufacturer perfunctorily; but it was 
Plain’to see he was puzzled. He could 
not understand the purpose of this testi- 
Mony. 

From it, however, Achison elaborated 
an entirely new theory of the murder. 
a evidence had already demonstrated 

t from the position in which the 
bees had fallen, she must have had 
Ps back toward Coombs and have been 
acing toward the side door of the drug- 
store, and the contention of the State 
Was that Coombs had reached over her 
tight shoulder and stabbed her with a 
swift, downward thrust. 

PP line of questioning, though, 
Row suggested that the real mur- 


anced toward the jury, as | 
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oe Cribbage Players! Is 
6-8-7 a 3-card run? 
[oe Cribbage. It is as interesting for two people as Auction Bridge 
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for four. Send for the book “‘The Official Rules of Card Games.” It 
will teach you how to play this game and any other. Contains 300 
games. 20 cents postpaid. With this book and a pack of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING GARDS 


you are equipped for clean, wholesome, spirited amusement all the time. 
Bicycles are preferred by card players everywhere because of their large 
indexes, their smooth finish and their long-wearing qualities. They elimi- 
nate eye-strain, make shuffling easy, and dealing accurate. 
Congress Playing Cards have full color art backs and gold edges. Ideal 
for gifts, prizes and social play. The most beautiful playing cards to be had. 
Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes 
Enjoy countless evenings of fun with 
Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. One 
color back, 75c; colored back, gold edges, 
$1.00. In Canada, $1.00 and $1.50. 


Auction Bridge Pamphlet Free 

Send 20 cents for the Official Rule Book 
and we willsend free, a copy of Mr. Foster's 
simplified rules for Auction Bridge, ‘‘Auc- 







































tion at a Glance.” 
Send Coupon today. 
THE U.S. PLAYING 
CARD CO. 


Gane Dept. D-1 
wee The U. S. Play- 
.- ing Oard Co,, Oin- 
et cinnati, O., U, 8. A. 
of or Windsor, Oan. 


- Please send tpaid the 
Se “Official Rules of Uat Games” and 
-° “Auction at a Glance.”’I enclose 20 cents 














: Dept. D-1 Cincinnati, O., U.S.A, 
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Two popular Bicycle backs ie _o” Name....... 
——- - Address 
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RY SOME ALL-SEASON HAPPINESS 


YOURSELF. Get a pair of Ivory Garters 
and make every day a glad one for your legs. 

Take care when buying to say “Ivory Garters,” 
and see to it you get them. 

Ivory Garters free you from many a petty an- 
They have no metal to rust; no pads 
to press or hitch or bind. Light as a silk sock, 
Ivory Garters are made of lively, durable clinging 
fabric, that holds its strength for months of useful 
service. They take hold clear around the leg and 
never slip or lose their grip. 

Once you know the difference, you’re an Ivory 
Garter wearer for keeps. 
sheer delight of socks held true and smooth, the 
pleasant sensation that all is well below the knees, 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Say “Ivory Garters"’ 
to your dealer, and 
segloter determina- 
tion to get your due. 


You experience the 














derer was some expert juggler or knife- 
thrower who, knowing of the woman’s ap- 
pointment at the drug-store, had been 
lurking at the side door and had seized 
his opportunity as she started to come 
toward him. 

To substantiate this assumption, he 
had a dummy brought into court, and 
then calling a team of professional knife- 
throwers furnished by one of the theatri- 
cal agencies, he stationed them at exact- 
ly the distance the woman had been from 
the door, and then directed one of them 
to drive a kmfe into the dummy’s sup- 
posititious heart. 

Swift as a flash, the knife flew through 
the air and buried itself in the indicated 
spot. Again and again, as Achison named 
some particular part of the body, the 
knives were thrown, and each time with 
unerring aim and precision. 

Ramsey with his eyes on the jury felt 
an exultant thrill as he saw the effect of 
this somewhat gruesome touch of vaude- 
ville. There was no getting away from 
the conclusion that the crime might have 
been committed in the manner claimed, 
and that the mysterious chauffeur lurking 
at the doorway might have been the real 
assassin. Already in the faces of the 
twelve men in the jury box might be dis- 
cerned the dawnings of a “reasonable 
doubt.” 

But Achison, not content with this, 
was reserving an even more dramatic 
climax. Changing the line of testimony, 
he called to the stand two great sur- 


geons, authorities in anatomy especially 
in regard to joints, and bidding Coombs 
stand up, had him bare his right arm. 
The experts upon examination declared 
that there was a dislocation of the elbow 


-of such long standing and with such a 


pronounced ankylosis of the muscles as 
to permit but little or no use of the arm. 
They were unqualified in their opinion 
that Coombs could not possibly have 
struck the blow that killed Ella Sands. 

Upon this, Achison promptly moved for 
a dismissal of the case against his client. 
The judge, holding, however, that the 
matters at issue were properly questions 
of fact, left it to the jury to decide. But 
this was hardly more than a formality. 
The result was already assured. The 
jury. had little more than closed the door 
of the jury room before they returned 
with a verdict of acquittal. 


AMSEY, elated as a school-boy, was 

the first to reach Coombs with his 
congratulations, and managed cleverly to 
maneuver him through the crowd and 
into a waiting taxicab. 

“Why did you never tell me about that 
arm?” he exclaimed reproachfully as they 
drove together up town. “Ambidextrous 
as you are, I never even suspected it. 
And I'll bet, too, that you dislocated it 
when you dived after me in the subway. 
I’m going to see that you have treatment 
for it right away.” 

Coombs, who had been looking out with 
eager eyes upon a world from which he 
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had been immured, turned from hig x 


vey of the passing panorama of stp 
buildings and people, and twisted wk 
face with his old whimsical expressign 

“Seems like turning on an old frit 
he said. “That arm was probably 
saved me from the electric chair; s9 
as the pain was at times, I guess it» 
worth while.” Then, with an abs 
change of subject, he added: “Mr. Ads 
son is sure one wonderful map,” 

Ramsey gave a grudging assent to thy 
and lapsed into silence. The mentigy 
the lawyer had recalled to him a Dol 
which the latter had passed acrog 4 
him in the court room just after the og 
clusion of the case, reminding him of} 
promise to take dinner with him ty 
evening; and again he fell to speculating 
as to what possible reason there couldly 
for the invitation. 

Achison was not the man to do it 
impulsive or inconsequent things; and hy 
sides, he had been too insistent in th 
instance not to have a very distinct a 
definite motive in view. 

Curiosity and conjecture were gi 
seething within him, when he met his hagmmeause 
that evening at the club which Achisagmste bi 
had named. fter 

The lawyer, looking as fresh as if gmpne he 
had not just finished the conduct of ammpue ¥ 
exacting trial, greeted him with the mimmpade | 
most urbanity, and led the way to a smligmend 1 
table which had been reserved in a cogmposal 
ner of the dining room. Then, with deggppartn 
zest of a true epicure, he devoted himgm'y- 
self to the ordering of a fastidiowygmyt? ¥2 
chosen dinner. onve 

With that off his mind, he showed himggmspent 
self in the mood for conversation. Tegg0ot 
trial was not mentioned, but he talked agome 
the topics of the moment with suigmgePpre 
knowledge, insight and humor that Ramggeet 0 
sey was forced to admire and content meet t 
listen. It was not until the coffee mimey ct 
brought, that Ramsey realized his hag? G 
had not yet indicated his hand or pann 
shown a card. He promptly decided mm” b 
force things. a, an 

“You did a remarkable stunt in dargmee @ 
ing Coombs, Mr. Achison, and I am gueggt | 
ful to you.” ogy 

“But?” Achison neatly interruptel lor P 
“You are saying that ‘but’ just as sug" 0 
as if your lips uttered it. You are Ww 
dering why I asked you to dine with m 
You have been suspecting me all thr 
dinner of trying to beguile you ml 
friendship, instead of remaining, as yw 
youthful and exotic fancy conceives ® 
‘enemies to the death’.” He ch 
deeply in his throat. 

“You are perfectly right,” retumed 
Ramsey; “I was wondering just tit 
And now why have you asked me2 
tonight? You don’t act without a mou 
What is it in this case?” : 

Achison smiled with an express 
which suggested that the joke was @ 
companion. 

“Ramsey,” he said, “you've seen BF 
do my mystifying act before my 4 
in the courtroom; now it amuses a 
take you behind the scenes and st 
you just how the rabbits and the bowl 
goldfish got into the silk hat. 

“My young friend, the argument If 
over, that this crime was comm “ 
some unknown man who drove aW 
an automobile, and who, you a © 
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! nally 
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nced, was hired by a ‘Master Mind,’ 
nounts to just that.” He blew out a 
oud of cigarette smoke, and watched it 
jssipate into the air. i 

“You don’t believe me, eh? He 
ned his broad, mocking face back to 
Ramsey. “You think I am drawing a 
sd herring across the trail, because I 
salize where it really leads? Let me 
1: how shall I convince you? Like all 
oubters, you demand a sign, yet fail 
jo perceive those which lie right under 
our nose. 

“How do you suppose, for instance, 
hat I secured as a witness that eminently 
espectable manufacturer who served as 
he corner stone of my defense? Was it 
by chance? -A stroke of luck? Not at 
| Before I had ever heard of him, I 
new just what he would testify, and 
here to go to find him.” 


A PAUSE. Then: “In order that you 
may understand, let’s start at the 

beginning. When, after your long and 

availing search for her, Ella Sands 
finally communicated with you, it was be- 
ause she was in deadly terror. A man 
she had great reason to fear was at large 
fter the expiration of a prison term, and 
the had learned that he was in New York. 
She was anxious to obliterate herself, to 
ade away into some country landscape 
nd leave no trace behind; and this pro- 
posal of her brother to take her into 
partnership offered the desired opportun- 
ty. Meanwhile, she was actually afraid 
o walk the streets. After her telephone 
onversation with you that day, she 
spent the whole of the rest of the after- 
hoon in my office rather than go back 
home; and she became so nervous and 
apprehensive as the time approached to 
set out for her appointment, that I sent 
her to the drug-store in my car, and gave 
my chauffeur orders to wait and drive her 
@ Grand Central Station, for she was 
planning to leave the city at once. It 
was he who was seen by the manufactur- 
t, and mine the mysterious car in which 
he drove away. Naturally, I realized 
hat some one must have observed the 
incident, and fortunately, when I found 
he person, he proved to be impeccable 
Hor our purpose.” 

Ramsey glanced up sharply. 

Does that mean that it was your 
hauffeur who killed the woman?” 

Oh, dear, no. Henry knows practical- 
Hy little more of the affair than the clerks 
in the store. He did not see the murder; 
but waiting at the side-door, his attention 
Was attracted by a commotion and look- 
ing within, he saw a woman stretched out 
on the floor and heard someone cry, 
Murder!’ Then, fearful of being in- 
volved, he made off.” 
SB cs did kill her, then?” demanded 


ity ay. , 
abe,” replied Achison. 
_ Never!” cried W “Why , 
imposible. ‘It's allace. “Why, that’s 
th Wait until I finish.” Achison au- 
ee Imposed silence. “Coombs 
Sands man,.I tell you, of whom Ella 
| Stood in fear. He had met her 
wah in Paris, and becoming infatuated 
thefts — her accomplice in various 
fc aturally he fell in with her 
wy ad a thorough-paced lot of 
hdrels were, I imagine. One of 
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| Big Prices Paid 


j 


artists—both men and women—are 
frequently paid $250, $500, $1,000 
and even more for single illustrations or 
designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Good commercial art.is. vital to modern 
business—millions of dollars are paid for 
it yearly by thousands of advertisers, 
periodicals, publishers and others. 


Earn $50, $75, $150 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial 
artists have never been excelled. Enter this modern 
profession where you can put your natural ability 
to its best use. Learn at home in your spare time 
by the up-to-the-minute “Federal” Home-Study 
Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and com- 
mercial artists have endorsed Federal Training as 
America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Design- 
ing. On the Federal Advisory Council are nation- 
ally known artists and illustrators,—men and 
women who have won true success. You can now 
profit by the advice and experience of many of 
them, through original lessons contributed exclu- 
sively to the Federal Course. 
Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. Chambers, 
a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, a 
wonderful pen-and-ink artist, called the “Painter with the 
”: Harold Gross, for many years Designer for the Gorham 
Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune Art 
Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many illustrations for 
“Cream of Wheat”; C. Matlack Price, an authority. on posters; 
Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known animal painter; Neysa 
McMein, magazine covers; Fanny Munsell, illustrator; F. E. 
Schoonover, L. V. Carroll, Gayle Porter Hoskins and N.C. Wyeth, 
all illustrators and designers widely recognized as leaders. 


Get This Free Book, 
“YOUR FUTURE” 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this book. Every 
ambitious young man and woman should read it. It contains 
56 pases, beautifully illustrated in colors, and shows remark- 
able work by Federal Students. It describes the Saenerng 
. Federal Home-Study, Method, easy to learn and apply—an 
tells of opportunities in this field that will open your eyes, 


Send the Coupon NOW, stating your age and occupation. 


| ees illustrators and commercial 








Federal School of Commercial Designing 
721 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me “YOUR FUTURE,” for which I enclose 
6c in stamps. 


Occupation......++++sceeeeeceeeeees og tay nO 
(Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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“DESTRUCTION ! 


Avoid it 


, “ 
we : 

UNIT URE equipped 
with Domes of Silence 
lasts longer, Here’s why: When moved 
across the floor, it glides smoothly and 
easily. Its joints are not wrenched 
open by the severe jolts and jars that 

“slideless” furniture is subjected to. 
And the rounded, smooth steel surface 
of Domes of Silence prevents ripping 
. of rugs, marring of 


use 


carpets, scratching of floors. 

When buying furniture look to see if 
Domes of Silence are on every leg. 
Their presence assures you that manu- 
facturer and dealer have guarded 
quality to the last detail. 


For the furniture now in your home, get Domes of Silence at any hardware, 
department or variety store. A tap with a hammer— and they are on! 


OMES of SILENCE 


A mark of BETTER Furniture 
regardless of its cost 











This Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric socket 
do the work of two. 
“Every wired home needs three or more” 





The Plug that Stands for Quality 
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At your dealer’s 





Way Plugs. 














You Can Easily Get a 


BIG PAYING HOTEL JOB 


Hotels need hundreds of men and 
women with training—positions wait- 
ing. We train you by.mail for high-salaried 
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‘Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holders’enable you to use 
any shade with your Two- 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


SANTA CLAUS 
AT 
PILOT BUTTE 


He came where he was 
least expected — not with 
bells on but wounded and 
weary. .His story will be 
told in the next issue by 
“‘Courtenzty Rytey Cooper. 
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the big fellows used him to pull off the 
burglary of a large house in London, ang 
knowing of this, Ella, who had grown 
tired of Coombs’ jealousy and wanted 
him out of the way, gave information that 
resulted in his conviction and a sevep. 
years’ term in Dartmouth. He came to 
this country seeking her, and—” 

“And of course arranged it so that | 
should sprain my knee,” sneered Ramsey, 
“and he go to the appointment in my 
place; probably laid the banana peel pur. 
posely in my path. Don’t you think yoy 
are stretching the long arm of coincidence 
a little far?” 

“When you sprained your knee,” re. 
turned Achison, “and Coombs appeared 
so opportunely on the scene, he was not 
playing the protective watchdog as you 
so fondly imagined. He was following 
you to get in touch with Ella Sands after 
your interview was over. A man has no 
secrets from his valet, remember. Do 
you suppose that Coombs did not inspect 
your letters before he brought them to 
you, or that he failed to recognize the 
handwriting of Ella when he saw it? He 
knew that you were going to meet her, 
and he intended to find out where. 

“He did not intend to kill her in the 
drug-store. He says he did not intend to 
kill her at all; he merely wanted to talk 
to her. But when he made himself known 
—for with his hat drawn down, she 
doubtless believed him to be you un 
til after the interchange of the letters 
and money had been accomplished— 
she snatched the knife out of her bag, he 
claims, and made a lunge at him. He 
wrested the knife from her hand, and 
then as she turned to flee, he reached over 
her shoulder and struck her down. In 
the eyes of the law, Coombs stands an 
innocent man; but as a matter of fact, 
he is guilty as hell.” 


AMSEY shook his head. 

“T am afraid I shall have to remind 
you, Mr. Achison,” he said with a faint, 
superior smile, “of the old adage about 
the pitcher that goes too often to the 
well. If the story you presented in court 
today was, as you claim, merely an iD- 
genious fabrication, a tissue of truth and 
lies, how do I know that you are not per- 
forming a similar feat in the version you 
now ask me to believe? And your sec- 
ond story lacks the convincing quality of 
the first; for in it, clever as you are, there 
is a fatal oversight. 

“You quite forget,” his voice rose tti- 
umphantly, “that, with Coombs’ arm i 
the condition that it was, he could not 
possibly have struck that blow—an obvi 
ous right-hand thrust.” 

Achison stared at him, although hard 
ly with the consternation that Ramsey 
expected. Then he broke into laughter. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “Dont 
you know I held my breath when I was 
putting that over in court. That disloc® 
tion is an old contortionist trick that 
learned years ago, and fortunately Coombs 
had the nerve_to hold his arm that way 
throughout the months before his trial 
and so deceive the experts. 

“And now that that’s settled,” he leaned 
blandly across the table, “I hope, my 
young friend, you will begin to see the 
folly and futility of the absurd suspicions 
you harbor against me, and abandon these 
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efforts to ‘bring me to justice.’ If you 
don’t—!” The light satiric smile was 
still on his lips, but in his eye there was 
a hint of darker menace. “If you don’t,” 
he shrugged his shouldets, “why, I don’t 
know what I shall do to you.” 

To Ramsey, staggered by the revela- 
tions of the last few minutes, the half- 
veiled threat was like a restorative. He 
raised his head, and looked Achison 
squarely in the eye. 

“T don’t believe a word you have said,” 
he declared doggedly. “It’s only another 
out of your box of tricks. Will you go 
with me to my apartment, and there re- 
peat to Coombs’ face this story you have 
told me?” 


“With all my heart,” agreed Achison 


readily. 

But when they reached the apartment, 
they found that Coombs was gone, and 
had left word he would not return. 

(In the next RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Heyward Achison will have a hand in the 
affair of “ The Medium’s Miniature,” with 
Ramsey still on his heels.) 
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for the Rothschilds,’ he says, ‘and I'll 
give you twice what you could earn on 
your own, and give it to you in a lump. 
These mercury pockets are tricky, and 
they don’t last forever. You’ve got 
about a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of it here, if it’s worked scientific, and 
that’s my last price. Take it or leave 
it.’ 

“I told him I was sleepy and rolled 
over. But all that night I dreamed of 
being a swell. I’d never been out of 
Texas—born there, like my grandfather 
was. My great-grandfather was born in 
Missouri when it belonged to Spain. His 
father went there from Virginia with old 
Moses Austin, who fought Indians with 
one hand and mined lead with the other. 
When the Austins went down into Texas, 
my great-grandfather went along as a 
boy. The Spanish gave him a hundred 
and sixty acres; every child got that 
much, and every slave eighty. 

“Then Mexico broke away from Spain, 
and the trouble with the Americans be- 
gan. My _ great-great-grandfather was 
one of the men who founded the Fredon- 
jan Republic. You never heard of it, I 
teckon. It only lasted a few weeks. 

“Mexico freed the slaves, and that 
made trouble with the Americans. My 
great-grandfather was at the consultation 
that started Texas off as a republic. 
Then he went with Colonel Bowie to the 
Alamo, and of course he never came 
back. So ydu see we came from one of 
the originalest families’ there were in 
See But you didn’t ask me 
about my pedigree. I was tellin’ you 
about that mining engineer and how he 
offered me two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for my little mercury-farm. 
I didn’t believe there was really that 
Much mercury in the world, but I said to 
the M. E.: 


“ ‘Well, seeing as you are so set on 
getting my little old mine for your baron 
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Quick, Dustless (leaning 


HEN tidying up for company, just attach the light Arco Wand tool 
and do it yourself. No need to change your dress, there is no muss— 
no hard work—no moving of furniture. All dust, grit, threads and trash are 









piped out and away into the sealed dust bucket of the Arco Wand machine in the basement. 
No filthy dust bags to empty. No clumsy or noisy machine to push or drag around. The special 
cleaning tools enable the housewife or maid to reach all corners or surfaces without lifting or 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Easily installed in o/d cr mew Mesidences, Theatres, Churches, 
Schools, etc. Made mounted on wheels for Factories, Offices, etc. 
Send for catalog showing construction and labor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. C-70. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave. , Chicago, III. 





moving heavy furniture. 
Cut your cleaning expense 
by installing the permanent 
ARCO WAND VAC- 
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friend; I reckon I’ll have to let you have 
it. I never could deny a baron anything. | 
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Antiseptic 
and 
Germ-proof 


Cuts, scrapes and all skin 

injuries should be kept clean 

while they are healing. 

With this objectuse New-Skin 

promptly when the accident 

occurs. 

Scientific tests establish the 

fact that it has the power of 

destroying germs of infection. 
1Se and 30c. At all Druggises 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 





In an early issue will appear 

**THE DREAM BEAUTIFUL’”’ 

The greatest story thus far written by 
W. D. PELLEY 





I TEACH YOU 
TO PLAY 


BY EAR 


in A FEW 
MONTHS TIME 


f You need not be a musical genius, 
H need not have any unusual talent, to 


LEARN THE PIANO 


Ifyou just have an ear for music—can remem- 

ber a tune and will devote a little of your 

spare time to practice, you can soon be play- 

ing popular music, songs, jazz and ragtime 
ear — and ith ease. 





do it with 
Beginners and musicians say my original 
method ‘is the easiest, quickest and most 
interesting ever devised. No tiresome do- 
re-mi or scales to learn; just a few simple 
principles that any one can easily follow. 
id progress from the start astonishes 
every pupil. 
Complete course includes twenty lessons 
that you can easily understand and quickly 
master; costs no more than is usually cha 
for a few hours of personal instruction. 
Easy terms if you wish. Start now and 
be playing and entertaining your friends 


er. 
Write today for interesting free booklet, 
letters from students and full particulars. - 
Ronald G. Wright, Director 


Niagara School 
of Music 


DEPT. 304 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 























I suppose he'll expect me to pay him a 
long visit on his ranch at Monte Carlo, 
and we'll ride in and shoot up the bank 
every Saturday night.’ 

“The M. E. allowed we would, and we 
closed the deal. I wanted to divvy up 
with Pa Milman, but he threatened to 


| cut my nose off if I didn’t get the hell 
| out of there. I bought Ma Milman a few 


presents, includin’ a right expensive car, 
so’s she could ride over Mrs. Bowditch 
whenever she’d a mind to. Then I got 
her a phonograph and some records, for 
she was very partial to Caruso, and she’s 
got that Dago almost wore out, singin’ to 
her every night. 

“Well, it was the strangest thing how 
different the world looks when you look 
at it from the top of a pile of money. 
I’d been dreaming of a pretty little ’dobe 
shack in Alpine, with a palm tree and a 
couple of ornamental cactuses and a wind- 
mill all my own. But the minute I got 
money, Alpine looked kind of small. I 
wanted to hit out for the white lights. 
I decided to buy New York and push old 
John D. off the map. When I got here, I 
found that my quarter of a million would 
only buy a little stack of white chips, 
hardly enough to ante with, to say nothing 
of any reds or blues. But here I am, and 
here I stay while my pile lasts.” 


LELIA had listened to him as to a 

visitor from Mars; his life and his 
language were almost as unlike hers as 
if he came from a foreign planet. Per- 
haps he mistook her curiosity for fascina- 
tion. As long as her eyes were bright 
upon him, he would talk about himself. 

Now she wondered how he had ever 
drifted into her realm, for she belonged 
to what the excluded call the exclusive 
set, though the circle is far easier to 
enter than any labor union if one chances 
to prove interesting—and it is hard to 
see why anybody should be admitted if 
he is not interesting. 

Still Clelia had wondered how Larrick 
had happened in, and she said: 

“Tt’s wonderful how many accidents it 
took to get you your money. What acci- 
dent threw you in with our gang?” 

“Oh, it was just my run of luck,” said 
Larrick. “I had happened to meet up 
with Norry Frewin when he was visiting 
our little State, and when I came to New 
York, I just thought I’d look him up. 
And I did, and he took it upon himself 
to save me from falling in with the wrong 
folks, knowing I was young and innocent 
and not to be trusted with money.” 


“Tell them how you happened to meet | 


me in Texas,” Frewin said. 


“Why, when did you horn in?” Larrick | 


asked. “Last I saw of you, you were 
trying to whip a trout to death.” 

Frewin had joined the group unseen by 
Larrick. He had wrenched his line free, 
leaving his favorite fly in the rocks, and 
had followed Clelia. When he had seen 
Coykendall sitting next to her, his anger 


toward Larrick had been mollified by his | 


greater distrust of Coykendall. He was 
afraid of Coykendall and afraid for 
Clelia in the man’s company, for Coyken- 
dall’s divorce had been an ugly affair, at- 
tended with rumors of the most odious 
cruelty. 

Frewin had warned Clelia to beware of 
the fellow, but that had made him all the 
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Your home of Natco Hollow 
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70 degrees Fahrenheit with 
10 per cent less coal than 
when built of other materials. 
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With our new book, ‘“Natco Homes,” 
you will know how to build your home 
economically and beautifully and 
safely. Filled with illustrations and 
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more fascinating; for playing with fire 
is one of the favorite games of young 
girls, when they can find any fire to play 
with. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Goueeon it struck Frewin as good 
tactics to magnify Larrick. Perhaps 
he thought that he could divert Clelia 
from Coykendall by heroizing the Texan. 
He had little real fear that she could ever 
take the cowboy seriously. So now he 
repeated his behest to Larrick: 

“Tell them what you did for me in 
Texas.” 

Larrick’s brown face turned a little 
ruddier as he mumbled: 

“T been braggin’ about what a wonder- 
ful feller Iam. Don’t make me give my- 
self away for a thunderin’ imbecile.” 

“You did the bravest thing a man ever 
did,” Frewin insisted, and he would not 
be estopped from describing how he had 
found himself broke and hungry in the 
wilderness and had unwittingly insulted 
the whisky-mad bad-man who proposed 
to shoot him up, how Larrick had thrust 
into the dispute and set his forehead 
against Spot Caper’s pistol-muzzle and 
dared the brute down. 

He made a little epic of it, and though 
Larrick grew sheepish with embarrass- 
ment, the women liked him all the more 
for his humility under praise. It is fine 
to hear some one else tell of your heroism 
—if some one else only will. 

Clelia, with a young girl’s idolatry for 
physical courage, was troubled with a 
feeling of awe, an emotion so unusual to 
her that she grew shy and awkward under 
its spell, as everybody does when a new 
emotion catches him unawares. 

She sighed: “To have saved some- 
body’s life—how marvelous! I’d give my 
right arm just to be able to say I’d saved 
somebody’s life!” 

Larrick mumbled with a kind of terror- 
smitten audacity: “There’s one life you 


| can save and keep both arms.” 


“Whose?” said the unsuspecting Clelia. 

“Mine,” said Larrick. 

This was quite too gauche, and Clelia 
was shocked back into her familiar inso- 
lence. 

“Oh, really!” she gasped, and got up. 

The charm was broken; the picnic was 
over. She sprang to her feet and strode 
homeward. Frewin scrambled up to fol- 
low her, but Coykendall managed to inter- 
pose himself and shunt Frewin aside. He 
made off down the hill with Clelia. As a 
punishment for Larrick and a torture for 
Frewin, no doubt, Clelia took his arm. 

Frewin gathered up his fishing-rod and 
empty creel and turned back to the trout- 
stream. 

Larrick, left alone with Nancy Fleet, 
stared after Clelia’s captor with a rancor 
poorly disguised: 

“That’s what we call cuttin’ a heifer 
out of the herd. Coykendall is a pretty 
slick article.” 

“He’s a-beast, and Clelia knows it,” 
Nancy snapped. “You'd better go along 
and chaperon them.” 

Larrick would have beer. only too glad 
to, but he could hardly leave Miss Fleet 
alone in the Adirondacks, so he spoke 
with rather labored courtesy: 
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What Makes 


an Executive? 





Read the Story of Henry Vance 


Vance! Do you know him? He is burn- 
ing his name and fame into commercial 
history. He is the president of a great cor- 
> age and a director in many others. 

is progress is a continuous inspiration to 
every American citizen. The secret? None. 


He started with nothing. He had no help. At 30 
he was considered a failure. Then he ‘decided that 
his business progress needed something more than am- 
bition. It needed training—the type which would 
show how to handle men—to reason out ry 


situations clearly and logically. 


The Secret of His Success 


Vance—that’s not his real name for he is too modest 
to let us use it—decided to read law. So he enrolled 
some time ago in the Blackstone Institute for training 
in Modern American Lew with its prac: application 
to the administration of business. 

Ie was this training which successively made him 
salesman, general sales manager, and then president of 
a anes corporation and a power in industrial and 

affairs. 

ta has taught Henry Vance the fundamentoels of 
business but more important it taught him how to 
handle others. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., whose chief 
asset is understanding human values, says: ability 
to handle men is just as much a purchasable commodity as 
sugar fae will pay higher for it than for any other 

0; 
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40,000 men are finding the truth of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
starement—they are learning through the Bl. one 
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doubled their salaries in a year’s time. 
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your § en time at home. An opportunity to be 
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For all men who wish to know more so that they 
can sell their services for more money the Institute has 
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attractive k of everyday legal 
pointers. It describes our training 
Course to which former President 
Taft ona} 80 other prominent busi- 
ness and ie ow-y men have 
contribu Iso gives some 
everyday legal pointers which you 
can use at once. in your daily work. 
Send for your today. a 
— Institute, pt. 9798, 

outh Dearborn St., Chicago, rin 


Send your booklet of everyday legal pointers—FREE. 
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The most fascinatingly 
fragrant and healthful of 
powder perfumes for the 
skin. Antiseptic, prophy- 
lactic, deodorizing and 
refreshing, it is an ideal 
face, skin, baby and dust- 
ing powder. It soothes 
and cools, is convenient 
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takes the place of other 
perfumes for the skin. 
Splendid after bathing 
with Cuticura Soap. A 
few grains sufficient. 

wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-oaa 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, andCuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
jories, G, Malden 48, Mass. 
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“I'd rather be with you, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Liar!” said Nancy. She was in a 
somber mood, and Larrick felt that he 
had not been honorable, or even polite to 
her. She had been the recipient of his 
first gallantries when he came North, and 
he felt that he had incurred a certain 
obligation to keep them up, even though 
Clelia had drowned Nancy’s radiance as 
the will-o’-the-wisp lures the eyes from 
the moon. 

When, then, they strolled toward the 
camp and lost sight of Clelia and Coyken- 
dall in the piney labyrinth, Larrick began 
to suffer from the venerable sense of 
obligation the male inherits from the im- 
memorial past, an imagined obligation to 
offer the dubious compliment of an em- 
brace to every personable female he finds 
himself alone with. He was grotesquely 
crass in his motive and its expression, 
and nothing could have been more idiotic 
than his ursine clumsiness when they 
walked into a perfect opportunity. 

A lofty cedar sent down its green 
boughs to the earth, making a wigwam of 
sheltered solitude. Here Larrick paused, 
and laying hold of Nancy’s firm round 
arm, drew her toward him and stammered 
like an overgrown lout asking for his first 
kiss: 

“It’s been a mighty long while since— 
since—” 

The words were too gross even for his 
stupidity, and so he drew her to his 
bosom and closed his long arms across 
her flat back. Once she was in his em- 
brace, he remembered with a kind of sur- 
prise how bewitching he had found her 
once, and how the apposition of her form 
to his had once thrilled him. 

He stared into her eyes and found 
them mystical and her mouth luscious. 
But when he bent his head, her eyes 
blazed with indignation and her mouth 
trembled with scorn and with the hurt of 
being scorned. She made no struggle, 
but simply groaned: “Oh, for God’s 
sake, spare me that!” 

His arms fell to his sides, and she 
walked away. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ONCE more Larrick could only fol- 


low an implacable woman at heel. 
Because he could not honestly make the 
true amends, he did not speak. He was 
compromised in his own soul by his court- 
ship of Clelia, and by the amazing folly 
of telling her before all the others how 
she could save his life. That remark had 
sprung to his lips as a very inspiration of 
wit. And it had disgusted Clelia, and 
sickened Nancy. 

Larrick decided that he was unfit for 
the society he had blundered into. The 
boarding-house waitresses in Alpine were 
about his measure. He wished himself 
back there, and wondered why he had 
ever left. His money had made a jack- 
ass of him, as of so many other men, from 
Midas down. How dazzling had been his 
vision of the conquest of New York, and 
how differently everything had turned 


of his departure. The railroad built with 
such slow and bitter toil across-the desert 
where, as the saying was, “a crow would 
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of Mentholatum. The pain soon 
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gently healed in a few days. 
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to the highest grade of toilet preparations has 
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on a little talcum the result is surprising—clear, 
smooth skin, ever so cleanly in “feel” and dainty 
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/ 9, the silos of cos- 
\o metics, but of the 
ce. d general bodily health. 
ba It is clear blood which 
imparts the blush of youth to cheeks. 
Experience has taught the dis- 
cerning beauty to rely upon a good 
aperient to clear the complexion. A 
dainty box of M Tablets is her help- 
ful agent, Each tablet acts pleas- 
antly to insure better health, to keep 
the skin clear and free from blem- 
ishes, to help restore and preserve 
a healthful, youthful appearance. 
All druggists sell the 25c. box of 
NA Tablets. 
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have to tote his rations,” 
swift and magic’ escape. The Sunset 
Limited, that gorgeous flying serpent, on 
its twenty-five- hundred-mile flight from 
San Francisco to New Orleans, reached 
Alpine at half-past nine, when the desert 
night was chill, stopped and took aboard 
only one passenger—though he had the 
celebration of a bridal party. Nearly 
everybody in Alpine was at the station to 
bid Larrick God-speed, and every citizen 
had his farewell joke to fling at the dele- 
gate from Brewster County who was go- 
ing North to dehorn the foolish cattle of 
Broadway. 

Larrick found his car in the long, dark 
train, and the porter led him to his 
drawing-room. He would leave in nothing 
less, though he had had to buy two 
tickets for the privilege. There was many 
a girl in Alpine who had laughed at him 
once, but would have been proud now to 
share his state as a bride. But young 
Lochinvar rode out of the West alone. 

Chicago was Larrick’s first great city. 
Here he saw his first sky-scrapers, his 


| first art gallery. The huge lions of the 


Art Institute held him spellbound. He 
lingered for several days fascinated by 
the wonders of the place, and after being 
knocked aside by the crowds, learned to 
forbear gazing up at the tall buildings. 

He studied the manners of city people 
with an eager eye and replaced his store- 
clothes with costumes less conspicuous. 
And so when he reached New York he 
was not quite so green as he had been. 
He made himself a trifle foolish about 
the big hotel, but he was as quick to 
catch the amusement or the scorn in the 
beholder’s eye as he has been to scan the 
desert for a rattlesnake. He had by 
nature the gentleman’s desire to blend 
with his background, and the horror of 
blatancy; and he shed his outlandishness 
with great rapidity. 

Days and nights of riding about the 
city and the beaches in taxicabs and in 
seeing-New-York wagons exhausted Lar- 
rick. He began to be oppressed by that 
loneliness which has always made cities 
harrowing to strangers. He made a few 
of such acquaintances as every town 
offers to the visitor, but their easy vices 
did not satisfy his soul 


T# only New Yorker Larrick had 
ever known was Norry Frewin; and 
because Frewin owed him money, Larrick 
hated to look him up. 

But the memory of their brief friend- 
ship, and the hunger to meet some one 
who had once cared for him, broke down 
his reluctance to impose himself on any- 
one, especially on a citizen of that New 
York so famous for its alleged indifference 
to the rest of the country. 

Finding young Frewin was not easy, 
but his father’s business address was in 
the telephone-book, and Larrick ventured 
into the bank. With some difficulty he 
learned Norry’s number and called it. 

A valet answered in a prim voice and 
asked Larrick’s name. The next thing 
Larrick knew was the rattling of his ear- 
drum as Frewin hailed him in a prairie 
voice with the cordiality of one desert 
waif to another. Frewin assumed that 
the telephone centrals were not listening, 
and with necessary expurgations, his wel- 
come ran somewhat as follows: 


offered the | 
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| ».“Gad- Larrick! that isn’t you? 


Why, 
| ~_bless your sweet soul, what are you 
| doing in this—awful hole? Whatever be- 
came of you? I sent you back your 
| money, and it was returned. I supposed 
| you had been shot up by that Spot Caper 
and buried in his private graveyard. How 
long have you been here? You don’t 
mean to say that you’ve been in this 
hole a week and not let me know. Why, 
you—” 


been more soothed and reassured. Fre- 
win offered to come and get him at his 
hotel, and Larrick went down in the 
lobby to wait for him. 

It was not on his own account, since he 
cared little for other people’s opinions, 
that Frewin was anxious lest Larrick 
should turn out to be the same wild 
primitive he had met in the cattleman’s 
saloon. Frewin was afraid for Larrick. 
He was comfortably disappointed when a 
well-dressed young giant whom he had 
not recognized at first glance spoke in a 
voice that he knew at once. 


REWIN was the noisier of the two in 

his greeting, and the more violent in 
his handshake. He even embraced his 
rescuer. He demanded that Larrick give 
up his hotel rooms and move to the apart- 
ment he kept, but Larrick refused—on 
altruistic grounds. He refused also to go 
with Frewin to dinner. But Frewin would 
not let him off. 

“You can live at the hotel if you in- 
sist on it, because I don’t want to inter- 
fere with your private flirtations, but 
you’re not going to get out of my sight 
today. I'll put you in the way of some 
real flirtations. Tomorrow I want you 
to meet my dad and mother. They are 
going out of town tonight. They'll both 
take you into their hearts. I know my 
mother prays for you every night and on 
Sundays at St. Bartholomew’s. The old 
man was so scared by my disappearance 
and my adventures that I’ve got him eat- 
ing out of my hand. He pays my debts 
as fast as I can make ’em, and he keeps 
so quiet about my taking up a serious 
business that I’m beginning to be tempted 
to try it. Besides, I’m kind of crazy 
about a girl—Clelia Blakeney. I want 
you to see her. She’s to be at the dinner. 
Keep your eyes off her. There'll be 
enough others present for you to fasci- 
nate.” 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
not asked about Larrick’s affairs, or his 
evident wealth. It was so natural to 
Frewin to see people rich and in New 
York that at first his curiosity was not 
aroused. When he heard of the fortune 
that had come to Larrick, he groaned: 

“Oh, hell! Now I can’t do anything 
for you! I was in hopes that you were 
down and out and broke, and I could save 
your life as you saved mine, and set you 
up in business as you did me. And now 
you’ve gone and got yourself rich enough 
to buy and sell me a dozen times a day. 
Just to save my self-respect, will you let 
me pay back what you lent me?” 

Larrick was already sophisticated 
enough to suppress his natural tendency 
to make a battle over the return of the 





loan. He said: “If it would make you 


| feel easier—” 


If Galli-Curci had been crooning a_| 
lullaby to him, Larrick could not have | 
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CHAPTER XX 


Fy own had bought himself evening 
clothes of the highest priced tailor 
the hotel-clerk could refer him to. He 
had thrown himself on the mercy of a 
fashionable haberdasher. As far as nine 
tailors could make him, he was a man in 
style. He was a gentleman, too, in his 
high and easy-riding pride. He carried 
his self-respect like a concealed weapon. 
He was courteous to others, and he was 
ready to demand what he gave. He was 
not a New York gentleman, but he was a 
desert gentleman, and he wore the uni- 
form of the occasion. He was big and 
handsome, humble and haughty, and he 
was afraid of no man. 

So Frewin knew that his guests would 
find him worthy of their company. 

“When I tell them what you did for 
me, they’ll make a lion of you,” he told 
Larrick, who promptly began to buck. 

“If you’re goin’ to tell ‘em that fool 
yarn, you'll make a jack-rabbit out of 
me,” said Larrick earnestly. “If you 
don’t promise not to mention it, even, 
I'm not going to be there at all.” 

He forced Frewin to guarantee him 
against any such homage, and Frewin 
kept his word. Larrick was accepted as 
Norry Frewin’s friend. If he had a past, 
that was his affair. His immediate be- 
havior was all that concerned the new 
acquaintances. 

They dined on the roof of the Ritz- 
Carlton, and thanks to the daylight-sav- 
ing law, it was still twilight though the 
advanced clocks said eight. The mixture 
of daylight with the lamplight made the 
women’s dinner-gowns look a little more 
startling than they would have in the arti- 
ficial light atone. Larrick had seen a 
good deal of modish dressing and undress- 
ing in the theaters and hotels when he had 
wandered about the city. But the dresses 
of Frewin’s women guests! 

He was introduced to men and women 
who bore names that sounded impressive 
even to Larrick’s little-tutored ear. 
of the women were wives, and_their hus- 
bands were along. And they seemed to 
be honest enough women. But the 
amount of paint and powder they had on 
—and the amount of clothes they had off! 

Even to look at some of them terrified 
Larrick—not because they were not good 
to behold, but because he could see so 
much more of them than he thought he 
had a right to. He drew the pre-marital 
line rather high—and the post-marital, 
for Mrs. Roantree was there, and she had 
been a widow for fifteen years. She was 
bulky and not flirtatious, yet she dressed 
as low as the rest of them. It must be 
a custom of the country! Larrick would 
come in time to see that costume has 
little relation to morals, but for the pres- 
ent he was almost paralyzed. 

He was acutely embarrassed and kept 
his eye on his nude plate and the décol- 
leté clams. The guests paid little atten- 
tion to him, as is the New York wont with 
strangers who do not command it. They 
chattered rapidly to one another, an- 
swered him pleasantly enough if he spoke, 
but made no effort to entertain him or 
draw him out. So he retreated into si- 
lence, feeling. as absent and transparent 
as Banquo at the table before Macbeth 
caught sight of hi_a. 
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| pmtnhagy had been fuming since the 
guests met in the lobby, and all the 
way to the roof because Nancy Fleet 
was late and Clelia did not come at all. 

“That’s the damn little Clelia of it!” 
he raged. He had got the crowd together 
to be with Clelia, who did not care for 
solitudes; and she had not come—and did 
not come. She did not even telephone « 
kindly lie. 

“The cat has forgotten all about it, 
or she has been offered some other date 
that she likes better. I could wring her 
neck!” 

Henceforward Clelia was a name 
stamped on Larrick’s memory by her em- 
phatic absence. He forgot, before the 
night was past, the names of the other 
guests, but not Clelia’s. 

He forgot Nancy Fleet’s name, too, 
but not her face! Nor the rest of her! 
She came in with Randel the sculptor. 
He might have-modeled her as she stood 
making her apologies for being “held up 
by a damned traffic cop who rowed with 
her fool of a chauffeur.” 

She nodded to Larrick when he rose to 
be presented, and went on talking volu- 
bly, impatiently, with a venomous cyni- 
cism that her laughing features belied, and 
her singularly voluptuous form and carri- 
age. Her place was just across from 
Larrick, and she never looked at him, ex- 
cept when her glance flicked across his 
face in passing from one end of the table 
to the other. And Larrick carefully 
avoided looking at her. He avoided her 
with a violent intention as a modest citi- 
zen caught out in the streets of Coventry 
might have kept his eyes off Lady Godiva 
on her famous ride—and for much the 
same reason. 

But Larrick listened to everything she 
said. She startled him, frightened him 
by her reckless words, the profanity that 
sprinkled her phrases, as if it had no 
meaning to her, the shocking freedom of 
her allusions and her audacious opinions 
She fascinated -him as a sort of gleam- 
ing and beautiful serpent. But he 
watched her only out of the corners of 
his eyes—which is, of course, the best 
place to watch from, though that was not 
Larrick’s motive. He was afraid to gaze 
at her. She blinded him a little with 
her splendor and the freedom with which 
she revealed her radiant surfaces. 


AS the long, long dinner went through 
the elaborate ritual, the waiters so 
solemn, the captains so attentive, the 
changes of silver and china so frequent 
and complex—the whole service so high- 
church (and the conversation so low- 
church), Larrick began to feel that Miss 
Fleet was no more ignoring him than he 
her. 

Such impressions are made up of so 
many, many little motions and manners, 
inhibitions and excesses and artificialties, 
that they seem intuitional, occultly magi- 
cal, though they are no more miraculous 
than the overwhelming mysteries of com- 
mon speech and understanding. But 
somehow Larrick was assured that as in 
his own silence, his averted gaze, his 
avoidance of any remark, there was a 
tremendous recognition of Miss Fleet’s 
importance, so she was paying him the 
same tribute, thinking of him while she 
talked to everybody else, meditating pro- 
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foundly upon him while she seemed to 
utter only the shallowest of chatter, and 
communing with him by making him the 
sole recipient of her silence. 

This thought kept him enormously in- 
terested through the dinner. Frewin 
wanted to talk to him, but Mrs. Roan- 
tree was at his right, and she was im- 
mense and continuous in her overbearing 
tirade about something or other that 
Larrick was too busy to attend. And he 
was very busy at this new kind of game, 
fencing blindfolded against a blindfolded 
adversary, with buttoned foils and no 
danger of bloodshed, but an intense ex- 
citement over points. 

At last the coffee came along, and the 
tobacco—though, for the matter of that, 
both men and women had smoked before 
and during the entire dinner. There had 
been no cocktail, no wines, no liquors; 
people were getting along without them 
nowadays in public, resigning themselves 


dolefully to the inevitable and solacing | 


themselves as best they could in private, 
growing stingier and stingier with their 
own failing supplies and more and more 
greedy of other people’s. It was dismally 
noted that in the homes the cocktails were 
tending more and more to become un- 
mitigated orange juice. 


MSS FLEET pushed away from the 
table, sat endwise, crossed her knees 
and all but turned her back on Larrick. 
She was rattling away to Randel about a 
lot of people Larrick never had heard of 
—and had not missed much, to judge 
from Miss Fleet’s reference to them as 
“muckers,” ‘“‘bounders,” “rotten cads” 
and “dirty pups.” 

Now Larrick’s flattering theory of the 
masked attention Miss Fleet had been 
paying him fell to the ground, and his 
pride suffered a severe sprain. Surely if 
she were really fencing with him, she 
would not have turned her back on him. 

He suffered the more from realizing 
how beautiful a prize he had lost, for now 
he could steal a look at her when the 
others were not looking at him. He was 
astounded at her loveliness, at the be- 
wildering pattern of her coiffure, such a 
maze of architecture built out of such 
delicate and innumerable silken threads. 
He stole voracious glimpses of her pro- 
file that ran down from under the eaves 
of that hair, the brow, the nose, the 
felicitously cut lips, the delicious swirl 
of the chin into the throat, the flexile 
shaft of her neck, and the lines and planes 
and curves that ran from the root of the 
throat, across and around the shoulder 
and the one arm whose elbow was on the 
table, and the shoulder-blades and the— 
the— The word in his mind was “chest,” 
butit did not seem up to the opportunities. 

He was despondent ‘with the loss of his 
mad fantasy that this glittering creature 

been conversing with him in thoughts 
and not in words. He did not know her 
hame even, though he heard her called 

Nancy,” at intervals. He was sorry to 
have lost her. He wished bitterly that 
he might have interested her a little, as 
she absorbed him much. 

Then the dinner was over. Frewin 
signed the check and left a bank-note on 
it that set the covey of waiters to bowing 
and whisking away the chairs. 

As the guests quitted the tables, this 
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Dye it Right! 


Don’t Streak, Spot or Ruin your Material in 
a Poor Dye 


Each package of ‘‘Diamond Dyes”’ contains direc- 
tions so simple that any woman can diamond-dye a 
new, rich, fadeless color into worn, shabby gar- 
ments, draperies, coverings, everything, no matter 
what the material may be. 

Buy ‘‘Diamond Dyes’’—no other kind—then per- 
fect results are guaranteed even if you have never 
dyed before. Your druggist has a ‘‘Diamond Dyes”’ 
Color Card showing 16 rich colors. 


It’s easy and really fun to diamond- dye— 
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Hair Seems Twice as Aieieas | 


After a ‘““Danderine’”’ 
wondrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. 


massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 
Each hair seems 


to fluff and thicken at once. 


Danderine is “Beauty- Tonic” 


Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, neglected. You, too, 
sr % lots of long, strong hair, radiant with life, and glistening with beauty. 

A 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘ ‘Danderine”’ freshens your scalp, checks dan- 

druff and falling hair. This stimulating ‘‘beauty-tonic’’ gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abundant thickness—All Drug Counters! 
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one and that one stopped to speak to 
friends. Larrick noted that some of the 
men did not get up even when a woman 
stood by them. It was too much trouble 


to be always rising and sitting, he sup- 


| posed, but he had been taught otherwise. 
Larrick, who knew nobody, was left alone. 
He found himself for a moment stand. 
ing at the side of the neglectful Miss 
Fleet. 

To his stupefaction she turned her 
wonderful head and murmured across her 
pluperfect shoulder: 

“T’ve had such a glorious flirtation with 
you tonight! If you talk as well as you 
keep quiet, come and see me sometime.” 

Just then a woman at a table clutched 
for her and dragged her down into a 
knot of heads, to hear the latest horrible 
story. 

Larrick’s heart was beating like a trip. 
hammer as he realized that his mad guess 
was indeed an intuition. He had madea 
conquest, or at least a hit, with the queen 
of the world. If only he knew her name! 


T seemed that the story at the table 

would never end. As he stared across 
the straight incline of Nancy’s back, his 
unseeing eyes were wakened by a sur- 
prising sight. 

At a lonely little table near the door a 
lone woman sat. She was dressed like 
the rest in a much-disclosing gown whose 
brilliant inspiration even Larrick could 
vaguely recognize. Her hands _ were 
jeweled, her arms and shoulders beauti- 
ful, and her hair coiffed to the limit. But 
her face was covered with a thick veil 
that hid it completely. She lifted it away 
a little as she carried her fork to her lips, 
but not a feature could be seen. 

Larrick was amazed. 

Then Nancy stood erect, laughing as 
she lightly smacked the cheek of the man 
who was telling the story. 

And she moved on with Larrick in her 
train. He was wondering less about her 
now, than about the woman in the lace 
mask. 

As Frewin and his flock passed out 
through the door, Nancy waved her hand 
to the woman, and the woman waved to 
her. Mrs. Roantree stopped the traffic to 
demand: 

“Who was that person in the veil- 
some actress trying to get up a mystery 
for advertising purposes?” 

“No, my dear,” said Nancy. “That 
Mrs. Coykendall.” 

“But why the melodrama?” 

“She’s another poor victim of the craze 


| for eternal youth.” 


“Then why doesn’t she stay at home?” 
“But she has no home.” 





Tr mysterious fate of 

Clelia Blakeney is evok- 

ing widespread discussion. 

You will find the next in- 

stallment of the forthcoming 

December issue of even 
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THE PIN-POINT 
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(Continued from page 68) 








money about the table—but none to the 
woman. ‘The watcher had been correct 
—two white buttons remained on the 
greasy oilcloth. The three bet had lost. 

A shrug of the shoulders and the 
woman turned to her companion. 

“There isn’t any more,” she 
“We'd better be going, Fred. 
might be a telegram for us.” 

The cappers remained behind as the 
bowing, grinning Yow Mong showed them 
to the rear exit. Wun Sing, placid as 
usual, shuffled slowly to the other side 
of the partition, then summoning his 
ancient muscles to their greatest speed, 
leaped for the alley and its shielding 
shadows. When the car containing the 
chauffeur and the mysterious devotee of 
fan-tan pulled away from the curbing at 
Twentieth and Larimer Streets, a big, 
sleek limousine, its interior darkened, 
rounded the corner quite incidentally and 
proceeded in the same direction. 


said. 
There 


UN SING was taking no chances. It 

was one thing to “accept” the 
money of Chinese and Japanese laborers 
from the beet fields; it was quite an- 
other to play with some mysterious wom- 
an who pawned diamonds. Pete Clark 
from headquarters, might be affable and 
Irish and grinning; he might be able to 
forget a few little infractions of the law 
when the sole participants were of a world 
apart—but this was different, and Wun 
Sing leaned forward watchfully in his 
seat as the machine ahead swiftly skirted 
the blaze of Curtis Street, carefully 
avoided the lights of Sixteenth Street, of 
Seventeenth and of Broadway, hurried up 
the Twentieth Street hill, and then, with 
a sharp turn, headed through the dark 
State-house grounds, and toward the older 
residential district of Capitol Hill. Wun 
Sing touched his chauffeur on the 
shoulder. 

“Cla’ful!” he ordered. 
Jabe?” 

“Sure.” Little Jabe Rafferty of the 
Welton Street Service, dealt in just such 
trips as this. A swift circuit of a block 
and they were ahead of the other ma- 
chine, three blocks of progress; again a 
circuit and they were behind. A moment 
more—then Jabe Rafferty swerved his 
big limousine swiftly around a corner 
into protecting shadows. The car ahead 
had stopped, before a big, rambling house 
that had been built back in the gold and 
silver days of mining and was known to 
€very person in Denver as the Heming- 
way “mansion!” 

From his place in the shadows, the old 
Chinese watched the other car glide un- 

the porte-cochére and a woman alight. 
In the seat ahead, Jabe, dictionary of 
dualities, cocked his tawny head, and 
Pulled his cap over one eye. 

“Humph!” came softly, “that’s a new 
one on me.” 

“Wassamalla?” 

“Wasn’t that Alice Hemingway?” 

‘Me dunno. Me wantem flin’ out.” 
«, Well,” Jabe jerked again at his cap, 
It couldn’t very well be anybody else. 


“You sabbe, 
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Gray Hair Disappears 


A Scientific Discovery 

Science has discovered a way to restore gray hair to 
its original natural color. 

Not by old-time crude dyes so distasteful to dainty 
women. But by a scientific hair color restorer. 

Women have long been waiting for this discovery. 
All women want to end gray hair. Yet few have 
wanted to use greasy dyes. 

Now women no longer hesitate. Thousands have al- 
ready used this scientific hair color restorer. And many 
more thousands are learning of its wonderful results. 


A Convincing Test 
Mary T. Goldman’s Scientific Hair Color Restorer is 
a clear, pure, colorless liquid. You apply it yourself. 
All that is necessary is to comb it through the hair. 
In from 4 to 8 days your hair will have been restored 
to its natural color. It leaves the hair soft and fluffy. 
It will not fade or wash off. 
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Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
Accept No Imitations 
For Sale By Druggists Everywhere 
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In from 4 
to 8 Days 





The coupon in this advertisement 
brings you free a trial bottle and one of 
our special combs. 

Try Mary T. Goldman’s on a single 
lock of your hair. Note how pleasing it 
is to use. How it restores your hair to 
its natural color. 


Only then can you appreciate what 
this scientific discovery means to women. 





MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
1825 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. 
I am not obligated in any way by accepting this free 
offer. 
The natural color of my hair is 
black........ jet black........ 
medium brown........ 
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Touchy corns and calluses lift off 
with fingers. Doesn’t 
hurt a bit! 
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Apply a few drops of ‘‘Freezone’’ 
upon that old, touchy corn. 
Instantly that corn stops 
hurting. Then shortly 
you lift that troublesome 
corn right off, root 
and all, without 
pain, soreness or 
irritation, 














A few cents buys a tiny bottle of “‘Freezone’’ at any 
drug store, sufficient to remove every hard corn, soft 
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There aint nobody else lives there by 
her mother and she’s an old woman why 
spends most of her time in California 
Wish I'd been closer so I could haye 
seen. her face. But what’s the diff 
That’s the Hemingway car, and the Hem. 
ingway chauffeur and—that’s the Heming. 
way girl. It couldn’t be nobody else.” 

Wun Sing leaned back in the soft seat 
A light gleamed for an instant in an Up. 
stairs room of the house, then disap. 
peared as a shade was drawn. 

“Hop Allee,” said Wun Sing and the 
big car of the shadows turned townward 
while in the darkness, an old Chinese re. 
flected upon the vagaries of life a 
viewed from the Oriental angle. It was 
not so strange now that Alice Heming. 
way should stick to Harrison March in 


| spite of every protest. And yet— 


“Most Beautiful,” said Wun Sing as 
he sat prim and apparently placid upon 
a stool in the hop-filled air of Sadie Lo’s 
“palace” a half-hour later, “what is the 
mind of woman?” 

Sadie, more interested in the sizzling 
hop pill than in a dissertation on femin- 
inity, looked up wearily. 

“Like the bird that flits from bough 
to bough, Most Honorable.” 

“Excellently Beautiful, the ways of 
woman are strange to the venerable mind 
of the aged Wun Sing.” 

“And to the young as well, Most Hon. 
orable.” 

“The aged mind of Wun Sing is filled 
with doubt, Gloriously Beautiful. Why 
should a woman love and yet not love, 
be faithful and yet not faithful, be won- 
drously good and yet not good, be pure 
and yet impure, sweet as the lily yet 
poisonous as the poppy? Why, Beauti- 
ful One?” 

Sadie Lo, queen of Hop Alley, turned 
her pipe to the peanut-oil flame and drew 
long before answering. At last: 

“Because she is woman, Most Honor- 
able.” 

Wun Sing rose, bowed, and walked 
sedately out, to return to his little shop 
and to sit rocking until the night had be- 
gun to fade, and the last of the players 
behind the partition had ceased to place 
their bets. Old- Wun Sing, Chinese by 
nature and by strategy, American by as 
sociation and by love, had met a prob 
lem which he could not understand. A 
woman loved another, yet she would 
marry the man she did not love. A 
woman was supposedly all that was good 
and beautiful—and yet she was not. Wm 
Sing rose, said his prayers to the bones 
of his ancestors, and went to bed. 


FTERNOON found him awake agail, 

and nervously about his store. Yow 
Mong entered to be dispatched to Sadie 
Lo after forgotten information, and t 
return with it. Harrison March had not 
been seen in Hop Alley for two days 
No, he had met no American while her¢; 
most assuredly he knew nothing about @ 
woman. Night came. The signal from 
without sounded; quickly tables wert 
shunted into.bunk rooms and covered 
with blankets. Grinning Pete Claté 
made his entrance, to question, then @ 
go away again. There was nothing that 
Wun Sing could tell him of Harrison 
March. Had not Wun Sing been away’ 
The signal from the lookouts again soul 
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ed a clear coast and the light gleamed 
once more behind the partition. Hours. 
Then Wun Sing came to his feet at the 
entrance of someone by the rear door. 

It was the woman again, the chauffeur 


and one of the leaden-faced cappers. | 


Her own face was flushed; eyes were 
dilated; the chauffeur was almost sod- 
den. Her clothes were richer than the 
night before, her fingers glittering with 
jewels. Hastily she extended a hand 
toward the chauffeur as she approached 
the first table. 
“How much money left, Fred?” 


The chauffeur stolidly rammed a hand | 


into a pocket. 

“Not enough. Put up something. I 
haven’t time to go out for any.” 

A jeweled hand unclasped a platinum 
wrist watch and extended it toward Wun 
Sing. The old Chinese slowly held it 
to the light, examining the closely set 
chip diamonds, the fine filagrees of 
precious metal, the jewel-studded clasp. 
Then, impatient, the woman came closer. 

“Well? Isn’t it good? Or—don’t you 
know me by this time?” 

They were apart from 
Wun Sing looked up quietly. 

“Yeh, me know,” came softly, 
Mis’ Slemin’way.” 

“Sh-h-h!” The woman had raised a 
hand as though to place it over his lips. 
“Don’t say anything about it. Nobody’s 
supposed to know. How—” 

“Me Molly’s pla-pla.” 

“Molly? Oh. Molly Sing? Of course!” 
A smile flashed on her pretty, flushed 
face. “Don’t ever let her know I’ve 
been here—will you? Please. Promise.” 

“Me do anything for Mis’ Slemin’way. 
How muchee?” He dangled the wrist 
watch. 

“Can I get a thousand? I came away 
in a terrible hurry and didn’t bring any 


the others. 


“ 


you 


money.” 
“Hurry up, Honey!” It was the voice 
of the chauffeur approaching. The 


woman turned hastily and Wun hesitated 
at the partition long enough to hear the 
whispered warning. “Sh-h-h! Don't say 
too much. It’s Molly Sing’s father!” 

Then old Wun Sing went out into the 
tea store, to fumble in the rickety drawer 
beneath the counter and return with a 
thousand dollars. The play began, ex- 
cited, tense, as the buttons were raked 
in and the usual bet placed on the three 
count. A little scream of delight. The 
first bet had won. Wun Sing smiled as 
she looked toward him, then moved out 
into the dimness of his tea store. Some- 
way he knew: that he had made a mis- 
take; more surely he knew that after 
tonight, this woman would never return. 
The look in her eyes—in spite of her 
smile at the mention of Molly Sing’s 
name—had told him that. 


FoR a long time he plodded about, 
taking a drink of tea now and then 
from the cozy, straightening the queerly 
marked packages on the shelves, watch- 
ing the shadows of the alley, while from 
behind the partition the noise of the 
play grew louder. At last he turned and 
moving a small tea chest, brought forth 
a jade casket. There lay four rings, a 
lavalliére and a bar-pin, all set with dia- 
monds. Carefully, Wun Sing examined 
them and tucked them, together with the 
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Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities eq 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot ~~ 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
126 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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MorTHER: “Heavens! 


Mother. 

















A GOOD SUGGESTION 
Ethel, just look at that stocking—and the 
horrid man at the store said they were such good hose!” 
ETHEL (bored): “Better run upstairs and put on a pair of mine, 

Mine are ‘ONYX’.’’ 











Onyx Hosiery 1m all matenals 
ot the Better Shops Everywhere 


, Inc. 
Ory Peers, arbors we Yon. 








A remarkable story will be published in the next number enticed: 


‘*SANTA CLAUS AT PILOT BUTTE’”’ 
It is a story of that little part of the old West that still survives. 
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business: Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
4 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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pours face powder cannot injure the most 


delicate baby skin. The trouble is, too 
many powders are made in the old-fash- 
ioned way, with rice powder. Rice 
powder is starchy, and, like bread flour, it 
is quickly turned into a gluey paste by the 
moisture of the skin. This paste clogs the 
cuticle, swells in the pores, causing enlarged 
pores, blackheads and pimples. A _ spe- 
cialist makes a harmless powder by using 
an ingredient doctors prescribe to heal the 
skin. Every time you apply this improved 


powder you give your complexion a real 
There is a thousand 


beauty [treatment. 











dollar guarantee of purity printed on the 
box, certifying it does not contain white 
lead, rice powder or any harmful sub- 
stance. This guaranteed pure powder is 
called La-may (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because it is pure and harmless, La-may is 
now used by over a million American 
women; it is now the most popular com- 
plexion powder sold in New York. Women 
who have used even the most expensive 
face powders say La-may stays on better 
than any other; they say they cannot buy a 
better powder anywhere at any price. 
There is also a La-may Talcum that pre- 
vents the souring of perspiration. 
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three-stoned ring of the night before and 
the wrist watch, into his blouse. Then 
he returned to the gaming room. 

The Japanese had ceased to play now, 
finding a greater divertisement in watch- 
ing the woman. She had been winning. 
Four times straight three buttons had 
been left on the table—and the cashier 
had paid constantly doubled bets. Ex- 
cited, talking incessantly as she watched 
the play, the woman had lost all con- 
sciousness of those about her, her slender 
fingers toying fretfully with the stack of 
bills and gold before her, her eyes watch- 
ing with glistening eagerness the play of 
the bamboo rake as it scraped in the 
white buttons. The chauffeur, soberer 
now, edged closer. 

“If you win this time, call it a day 


and stop!” he admonished. ‘“Time’s get- 
ting short.” 
“Don’t break my luck!” She had 


turned toward him impatiently. “There! 
Didn’t I tell you?” 

The count had come out even. Not 
a button was left on the table and the 
smug cashier gathered in the stakes. The 
woman reached for her money, grasped 
a handful of it and shoved it forward. 

“Count it later,” she ordered. “I want 
three to win!” 

“This is the last! We’ve got to go!” 

“Eet her play if she wants to!” broke 
in the leaden-faced capper, “she’s been 
winning aint she?” 

“Yes, I know. But we’ve got to go. 
She’s—” 

“Oh, stop it, Fred and let me play!’ 

Yow Mong passed. A nod of the head 
and Wun Sing had directed him to take 
his place in the tea store. Laughter, 
high-pitched, triumphant. She had called 
the winning number again. 

After that, the pleadings of the chauf- 
feur were in vain. A _ half-hour she 
played, while luck tantalized her with 
winnings, then dropped her to despair 
with straight runs of ill-fortune. A half- 
hour more, while the pile of money be- 
fore her dwindled. Then the chauffeur 
leaped forward angrily, and brushed the 
entire stack before her to the gaming 
square. 

“Let it lay! We've only got one 
chance in a hundred now!” 

“But Fred—” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“Look, if you don’t believe it! I 
haven’t a chance to take you home— 
we'll be in luck if we make it from 
here!” 

The flush died from the girl’s face. 

“Hurry!” she urged the gamekeeper. 
That calm individual raked in the but- 
tons with never a change in his motions. 
The chauffeur looked at his watch again. 

“One!” It was the call of the crowd. 
The bet had lost. 

The cashier gathered in the money, 
while the capper eased toward his side. 
Already the chauffeur was at the rear 
entrance, almost dragging his companion. 
The door closed behind them, while Wun 
Sing watched almost in wonderment. 
Then, with a swift motion, he turned and 
paddled toward his tea store. 

He had heard the front door slam and 
the oily voice of greasy Yow Mong raised 
as he attempted to placate someone— 
insisting upon going behind the partition. 
Hurriedly Wun Sing signaled; the players 
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and gamekeepers leaped into action as 
they cleared the room. Then the King 
of Hop Alley rounded the partition, 
ducked through the heavy door, and close 
hanging curtains—to stop short. 

“Wassamalla?” he asked gruffly of the 
argumentative man who faced Yow 
Mong. It was Harrison March. 

Another man was with him, droop-eyed 
and leaden-faced, the second capper, all 
too evidently dopey from the effects of 
opium or morphine. Harrison March 
was exactly the opposite. Even in the 
dim light, the sharp gaze of old Wun 
Sing could see the intense dilation of his 
pupils, the heightened, stimulated appear- 
ance of his face, the twitching of his 
fingers, all indicative of one thing, co- 
caine. For a moment he stood, an aris- 
tocratic wreck, gazing at the aged Chinese. 
Then his mouth went into an ugly line, 

“You’ve got my fiancée back there!” 

‘“Wassamalla you. Noblody here.” 

“You're lying! You’ve got Alice Hem- 
ingway back there—he told me!” 

A twitching finger pointed toward the 
dreamy poppy chaser, and that person 
nodded _hazily. 

“That’s right, I told him. MHe’s a 
friend of hers.” 


UN SING looked from one to the 

other, narcotic opposites, then 
turned to Yow Mong and spoke in 
Chinese. The subordinate slid to the 
side of the opium smoker and began to 
talk in soft, inveigling tones. Harrison 
March did not notice. He had moved 
forward until his excited features almost 
touched the calm ones of Wun Sing. 

“If she’s back there, I want to catch 
her in the act! See? No woman that 
I’m going to marry—” Cocaine, not 
manhood, was speaking—‘is going to be 
running around Chinatown at night with 
chauffeurs and—” 


“Glon’ home,” said Wun Sing. 
“What’s that?” 
“Glon. Mebbe fli minute, mebbe 


fliteen. Glon.” 

“Home? Did you say home?” 

The door closed softly—Yow Mong 
and the joy-rider had walked out. Wun 
Sing nodded. 


“Glon. Mebbe fliteen, mebbe hal’- 
hour. Glon.” 

Again the shoulders of the man 
twitched. 

“Where’s my friend?” 

“Him glon. Smoken hop wi’ Yow 
Mong.” 


“Quit me, eh? Oh, all right. I can 
handle this myself. Got a telephone?” 
“No.” 


“Then I'll go where I can get one. 
I’m going out there. No woman I’m go- 
ing to marry—” 

“Me glo too.” 

“You?” A thin, sarcastic smile came 
over the face of the man. “Yes, you'll 
go too—as a witness. We'll settle this 
thing—we’ll—” 

“Blettee talkem less—movem more.” 
Wun Sing was showing the way to the 
door. “Fliteen minute—” 

“You said that all before. I heard 
you. What I want to hear is a noise 
like a taxicab.” 

Ten minutes later, as the machine 
which was bearing them swiftly through 
town, turned on a better lighted street, 
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To be well-groomed wear ATHENA Underwear 


VERY woman knows how a poorly fitting coat 
lining keeps the coat from hanging properly or 
feeling comfortable. In the same way, if underwear 
is ill-fitting, then the corset is never comfortable, and 


the suit does not look right. 


ATHENA Underwear is the only underwear so far in 
the market that really is shaped to conform to the natural 
lines of the figure—fits rounded as well as straight 


lines without stretch, because it is tailored. 


CHICAGO 


Note the striking contrast between ATHENA Under- 
wear and ordinary underwear as shown in the graphic 
comparative illustrations of Women’s Underwear. 


MarsHALL Fietp & CoMPANY 
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NATIONAL DOLLY’S BOB 


Going to dress up the old 
doll for Christmas — or buy 
a new one! In either case 
buy a Dolly’s Bob that looks 








just like mama’s. 
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an Bob wil 
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NATIONAL BOB 


Youth and Fashion is every- 


ig thing — that’s why I wear 


its soft wavy hair falling 





NATIONAL EAR PUFFS 
with CURLS 


Dress your hair becomingly 
with Puffs, Curls, matching so 
perfectly that 
though they grew there. Fasten 
them in your hair with pinsand 
cot he Outs capt bag te 
an e Curls coyly hug the 
be sent The National Bob. It’s eck, i 


n if 
oomngete As} send $1 too lovely for words with yopeone meee agen Ae $5 


they look as 


set sent 


over the combs that slip so easily into the hair. I attach the ends with invisible 
pins and the Bob’s on and off ina jiffy. Everyone thinks it’s my hair—it matches 
so perfectly and is so comfortable and I never sacrificed a hair, it’s all there. 
I sent a strand of my hair with $10.00 and it came postpaid. 

The National Hair Goods Co., Dept. R, 368 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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Finish This Picture 


Fill in the missing lines. See how close 
you come to the original drawing. The 
above picture was drawn by Student Wynn 
Holcomb. We have a great number of 
students and graduates whose work appears 
in magazines and newspapers all over the 
country. 


Can You Draw? 


If you like to draw, write for our book. 
Read about our new method Home Study 
Course in cartooning, illustrating, design- 
ing. Learn at home, by mail, in spare time. 


Become an Artist 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists make big money. You can earn $25 
to $100 a week and more. Learn under 
personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 
artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 


Complete outfit free to new students. 
Write for handsome book, “How to Become 
an Artist.” Tells what Course includes, 
shows many drawings made by Director 
Chandlee and many students. 


Send Coupon NOW 


Don’t miss our book. Even if you have 
no previous knowledge of drawing, our 
Course will enable you to become a suc- 
cessful cartoonist or illustrator. Many 
students earn money while they are learn- 
ing. If you are ambitious to get ahead, to 
earn more money, send coupon for our free 
book and special offer now. You can do as 
well as our other successful students! 


Send now for free book, ‘‘ How to Become 
an Artist.’’ Mail coupon or postal. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1426 You St., N. W., Dept. 1547, Washington, D.C. 
i The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1426 You St., N. W., Dept. 1547, | 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on | 
1 po part, your free book, “* How to Become an 
rtist.”” 





Wun Sing, apparently drowsing at his 
side of the seat, saw Harrison March 
take a small box from a pocket, place 
something on the back of his hand, and 
raise it to his nostrils. The limousine 
streamed on—stopped. A moment more 
and they stood in darkness on the ver- 
anda of the Hemingway mansion. 

A wait while the nervous fingers of 
Harrison March pressed the bell button 
Then light flooded them, the door opened 
and a woman looked uncertainly outward. 

“Why Harrison! What a surprise! 
At this hour of the night. Come in— 
and—and bring your friend.” 


“THEY stepped within. Then coldly, 
March spoke: 

“T’ve come out here on an important 
matter, Alice. This man you know— 
whether you admit it or not. But first 
I want to see you alone.” 

Wonderingly the woman looked at him, 
then toward the stolid form of Wun Sing. 
At last, the Chinese, pulling away his 
gaze nodded toward a seat beside the 
telephone stand. 

“Me stlay here.” 

“If you will.” The woman said it 
nervously. A door closed behind them, 
and the excited, drug-heightened voice of 
Harrison March broke forth in sweeping 
accusation. But Wun Sing paid little 
attention. The old Chinese was face to 
face with realization. A duty—the duty 
of gratitude, the inexorable, traditional 
law that a Chinese must not forget—had 
come suddenly before him. 

At his elbow was the telephone. Five 
seconds away, with its aid, was police 
headquarters. Two miles distant was 
Hop Alley, and the gambling tables that 
were to build an American home for an 
American Molly Sing. Wun’s face grew 
long and doleful. Publicity to the truth 
must bring scurrying gamesters, empty 
tables, a magistrate’s fine, perhaps, for 
would it not be he who would give the 
evidence? Then months of waiting be- 
fore again the bamboo rake could gather 
home the china buttons, four by four. 
Months in which the tea store would be 
the sole support, months in which he— 
and Molly—must forego. 

Then he grinned. 

“Molly she work beflo’. She no care.” 

He reached for the telephone. A few 
minutes later, Harrison March found 
him nodding, apparently asleep. 

“Come in here,” he ordered roughly. 

Wun Sing went forward, and faced the 
white, tense woman who stood in the 
center of the room. 

“What’s this accusation?” 
periously. 

“You never figured that I’d find it out, 
did you?” sneered Harrison March. 
Then, with a sweeping movement, he 
wheeled Wun Sing about. “Tell her what 
it is! I’ve said that she’s been running 
around with her chauffeur, and with joy- 
riders from Hop Alley. She’s been in 
your place! You admitted it to me. 
You—” 

He stopped. 

“You hop head,” had come quietly 
from Wun Sing. Harrison March gasped. 

“Didn’t you—?” 

“You fullem coke.” 

“T didn’t ask you to come out here 
and libel me. I want to know—” 


came im- 
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FREE TRIAL 


5 YEAR GUARANTS 


and their relation to 

life and health. This 

_ knowledge does not come 

intelligently of iteelf, nor 

correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Ttustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Know! a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical wiedge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Know! : Stether Ghevkd femner' toHer Daught 
a part © Daughter. 
Medical Racwiedec a Wile Should Have. ™ 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. C0., Dept. 789, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Me never see ’em lady beflo’.. Me 
joo’ Clistian boy. Me no lie. You 
filem coke. You smokem ope. You 
wem hop from Ling Foy and Chollie 
Mock. You—” 
“Enough of this!” the woman had cut 
in, “It doesn’t matter what L2 has done 
I'd rather not hear it. The main fact 
.—” she turned angrily toward Harrison 
March—“that I defended you when 
eryone else was against you. I heard 
vrything and refused to believe any- 
hing. 1 didn’t love you—but I had 
wen you my promise. That was enough 
for me. But for you—you—” She 
‘enched her hands and turned away from 
im. “Go away from me—please go 
y from me! I never, never want to 
*¢ you again!” 
Sneering, smirking, the man muttered 
ner his breath. It may have been a 
mse or a blessing. Wun Sing did not 
istinguish. He merely nodded toward 
he door and there was something in his 
rm command which caused the drug- 
akened man to obey. The door 
m med. 


OR a moment, the woman covered her 
eyes with her hands, then she low- 
red them slowly and stood gazing at 
Wun Sing. The old Chinese grinned, and 
aching into his blouse, brought forth a 
andful of gleaming jewelry, to lay it 
sitantly. before her. Alice Heming- 
ay’s eyes went with wonder. 
“Why, it’s mine! -How—where did 
you get it? - Where’s my maid—Marie— 
‘Don't tell me that she’s—” She faltered. 
You must excuse me—Mr.— I don’t 
now your name. I can’t understand all 
his. I just got home tonight—my chauf- 
t wasn’t at the station—the maid that 
trusted to come ahead with my trunks, 
ven my valuables to be put in the safety- 
posit vault, isn’t at home—and then 
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Do You Know 


. ; 
how long they wear. 
There are no holes to 
track mud or dirt. 
There’s another reason 
you should insist on 


CUSHION 


CUSHION MEEL 
sosTER RUBBER, 





That your repair man 
has a splendid rubber 
heel that is wonder- 
fully durable ? 

Just ask him to put a pair 
of Cat’s Paw Rubber 


Heels on your shoes — 
you Il be surprised to find 


Cat’s Paws— 








And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind. 


They prevent marring the polished 
floors with unsightly heel marks. 


Be sure you get Cat’s Paws—black, 
white or tan—for. men, women and 
children. 


FOSTER RUBBER Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which pre- 
vents slipping. 
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tpped into the hall and, opening the 
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‘Hello Alice!” came heartily. “Where’s 
aid at maid of yours and that chauffeur? 
Wun says they’ve been stealing you 





Alice Hemingway rubbed a hand across 


~ ‘I—I guess so, Peter. I can’t under- 
rfl and it all yet. This Chinese gentleman—” 
Me Wun Sing!” cut in the old man oy |} 

ppily. “Me telephone from hall, while / NI iy Younes. work's frec trial at home” No oblige 
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» his happy, slanting eyes, his | j tis of Warltser Complote Outdus and free rial aad ‘aay 
led hands over his dragon-bedecked ee 
Hach, ming grin, suddenly 
hd what she thought was far, far 
away—a smile of supreme happiness. 
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hristmas GIFTS 


°-CREDIT | 


10 Months to Pay 
The Royal Way 


HORTAGE of 
ready money 
need not prevent 
ou from giving your 
oved ones the Xmas 
Gifts they long for 
W —buy on Credit. 
3 The cost of a cheap, 
tawdry,imitationgift 
will go far towards 
the payment of a 
enuinearticleon The 
oyal Credit Plan. 


Rare Xmas Values 


We have a large stock of 
the most beautiful and 
desirable Diamonds, 
Rings, Watches, Toilet 
Sets and other Gifts. 
These are rare Holiday 
Values at amazingly low 
prices. 


Buy Now For Xmas 


The Xmas rush and 
consequent mail conges- 
tion will soon be upon 
us. Make your selec- 
tion NOW and to be 
sure of getting exactly 
what you want on time 
you can buy now as well 
as later, for in buying 
the Royal Way, you 
have 


Ten Months 
to Pay 


No money in advance. 
Order now—pay 20% 
upon examination and 
balance in ten equal 
monthly amounts. 
and examine any selec- 
tion. Then, if pleased, 
send first payment and 
the balance in easy 
monthly installments. 
E Money promptly refunded 
onany unsatisfactory pur- 
chase, if returned within 
10 days. Liberty Bonds 
accepted. 10% discount 
allowed for cash. 


New Royal Catalog 


Send for it TODAY 
Addressing Dept. 244 
Describes and illustrates 
in beautiful halftone re- 
production, all of our 
rich values in exquisite 
Xmas Gifts. Tells ex- 
actly how to take ad- 
vantage of our confiden- 
tial credit plan. 


Low Prices 


We buy in large 
quantities and 
give you rock bot- 
tomprices. Lower 
than you could 
buy for cash from 
your jeweler. 

Order At Once to 
get the advantage 
of thesewonderful 
Xmas bargain: 


NM! ritustrations in this advere 
 tisement are reduced in size 
about one half. 
A postcard brings our Cat- 
alog 284. Send for it Today, 
addressing Dept. 234 


ROYA WATCH CO, 


35 Maiden Lane-New York 





a | per Canyon,” 
| closing her loose lips in sudden anger. 


a neath a blistering sun on the floor of the 
My | flat desert. 
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'SALOME—-WHERE 
| SHE DANCED 
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(Continued from page 36) 
get ahead of us!” they said to each other 
in explanation. 

Pop and Perley and Holiday Bill were | 
the committee which saw that the Strange 
Woman and her son were duly domiciled. 
She was feverishly gay as they carried in 
the humble household goods. They} 








5 | frowned and winced when her frequent | 


cough broke out, like the ripping of rotten | 


shingles. 


“It’s only fair to tell you, ma’am,” | 
said Pop, when the truck was finally | 
empty and headed northeastward toward 
‘the Wells, a mile away, “that this aint 
the choicest of locations, in some re- 


“Mexicans. We got a sort of private 
feud on with a bad hombre from over the 
border—a bandit who’s promised to come 
and burn the town for us some night. 
And this'll probably be the way he'll 
come.” 

Salome laughed. 

“T aint afraid of mo greaser that ever 
lived,” she said. “Shucks, 
at all, Mr. Pop.” 

“But this one’s bad,” Pop warned her, 
with a shake of his old head. “If you 
see ‘em comin’ you can just slip into the 
mesquite and let ‘em drift along by. 
We'll take care of ’em.” 

“No Mexican could be as bad as Cop- 
averred the Strange Woman, 


“The way them coyotes. talked to me 
when they druv me out! I hope I get 
a chance to play even, that’s all. Them 
and their ree-ligion! 

“But,” and her mood changed again, 
her eyes filling with the easy tears of the | 
weak and ill, “I'll never forget what you | 
boys and Drinkman’s Wells done for me. 
You sure been fine. I aint bringin’ no 
disgrace on a town as good as this. I’m 
a-livin’ straight here, so help me Gawd!” 

Embarrassed by her praise and her 
gratitude, they said awkward farewells 
and went their way. 

In the long, white-hot summer that 
followed, death seemed to have granted 
Salome Chesterfield a stay of execution. 
She lazed in the sun like a gaunt animal, 
smoking listless cigarettes, almost with- 
out conscious thought. Her son with the 
long name made frequent trips between 
the house and the little town, whose few 
scattered roofs could just be seen above 
the thorny shrubs that shimmered be- 


He carried home much of 
the supplies which the Wells provided. 


Ove midnight, Salome lay in her bed 
by the open window, unable to sleep. 
It was a glorious hour, with the moon 
overhead at full. She looked out over 
the vast plain, turned now to a shadowy 
and mysterious sea by the flooding silver 
light. Beyond, the grim mountains of 
Mexico upheld the beacons of the pal- 
lid stars. Doubtless the great beauty 
and peace of the scene soothed her and 
brought back old memories tinged now 


I aint afraid |. } 
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with a pleasant melancholy. Perhaps she 
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enjoyed it all as one whose sins were 

less scarlet would have enjoyed it. She 

drew lingeringly on a final cigarette. 
Lying thus, there was borne to her 


Macross the silence the stealthy tramp of 


Whorses’ feet and a subdued rattle of ac- 


rment. With heart pounding in her 
in chest, she sat upright, ‘hrusting back 


Pthe pale, yellow, lank hair from which 
Pthe curl had all but vanished, that she 


ight see the better. 
Perhaps two hundred yards away, ap- 
ching from the southwest, she dis- 


"cerned a long file of horsemen. What Pop 
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Thad said to her that first morning about 


the bandits recalled itself to her mind. 
They were coming—coming to loot and 
burn Drinkman’s Wells and kill its peo- 


e. 

Getting out of bed hastily, she awak- 
ened the boy, who was sleeping on a cot 
on the other side of the room. 

“Dukey,” she whispered urgently, when 
she had shaken him into comprehension, 
“there’s a gang of Mexicans headed this 
way, to shoot up the town. We cain’t 
let em do that. The Wells has been too 
Slip on your shoes and run 
to the hotel. Tell Mr. Pop I'll hold ’em 
here as long as I can.” 

All his little life had been a matter of 
ffeeing hither and yon to Marmaduke, so 
he made no answer now. He rolled off 
the cot, blinked, and slipped on his bro- 

Otherwise, he was already dressed. 

“All right, Ma,” he said cheerfully, “I'll 
tell em. I'll run as fast as I kin.” 

Fortunately the door was on the oppo- 
site side of the house from the approach- 
ing Mexicans and the little figure was 
soon swallowed up in the vegetation, 
leaving neither sound nor sign behind. 
Salome closed the door and dropped the 
heavy bar across it. It was a fairly 
strong door and as the windows were too 
small to admit a man, they must perforce 
batter it down before they could gain 

trance. Then she proceeded to dress. 

Juan Batista and most of his ruffians 


dismounted in the bush a few yards at| 
They left their’ 


the rear of the house. 
horses with a squad that had been previ- 
busly selected. Then, with a heavy re- 
volver in his hand and the men crowding 
at his heels, their leader swaggered to 
he door, and finding it barred, beat upon 


teen” 
n!” he commanded. 
There was no response from within. 


lome Chesterfield even grinned a one- 
ied grin at the babble outside. Men did 

ot frighten her; she knew them too well. 
' Batista flung his weight against the 
door; it did not give. The combined as- 


' 


my sault of the chief and two of his men|! 


taused some splintering but the door, re- 
forced by the bar, still held. When 
sultation, cursing and repeated at- 
mpts to burst in the door had held them 
or several minutes, and Salome calcu- 
td that Dukey must be at the hotel, 
t leader shouted: 
Upen up, or I shoot t’rough window.” 
#his alternative had not occurred to 
i but to one of the band who had made 
circuit of the little dwelling, looking 
another door. 
t do you want?” asked Salome. 
throaty growl and a chorus of sibi- 


ait undertones acted as chorus to Juan’s 
tepeated threat: 
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“Open, or I shoot!” 

There followed the fall of the bar and 
she stood framed in the doorway. 

Thrusting his followers back with a 
sweep of his right hand, in which the 
revolver was clenched, he seized her by 
the shoulder and dragged her forth into 
the moonlight. Erect and defiant, she 
threw back her head and gave him look 
for look until mutual recognition caused 
her to drop her eyes. Once upon a time 
this man had attempted to gain entrance 
toe her shack east of the corral in Colum- 
bus, where the outcasts dwelt. She had 
driven him away with revilings. His tri- 
umphant crow came now through bared 
teeth as he cried in English: 

“So! It ees Salome of de dance! Sa- 
lome who speet in my face and call me 
‘greaser’ in Columbus—no? Yes. So— 
so glad to see you again!” 

There was death in his black eyes, and 
in spite of herself she shuddered. This 
woman, he recalled, this frail specter be- 
fore him now, this outcast, had cut his 
pride to the quick when she had still held 
herself above him. He had sworn at the 
time that he would yet kill her—and now 
she was delivered into his hands. 

“Salome of de dance,” he repeated, 
with his wicked, baleful grin. “You no 
dance for me then. You dance now. You 
dance and then—I keel you, sabe? Piet- 
ro!” he called over his shoulder. ‘The 
wheep!” 

His chief lieutenant stepped forward, 
disengaging from his wrist as he came, 
the thong of the slender riding quirt, 
while the others of the band crowded 
forward; gloating in anticipation at the 
rare sight in preparation for them—a 
Gringo woman made to dance for their 
amusement, whipped and then killed. Ah, 
this Juan, was he not a leader? 


No: rather a long way back in Sa- 
lome’s career she had been a chorus 
girl in a comic opera. She had been 
pretty in a fragile, unspoiled way, and 
they had given:her a chance—a bit that 
has been done and underdone in many a 
theatrical attraction for some hundreds 
of years: the dance of Salome, with the 
head of John the Baptist, before the king. 
Her name was not “Salome” in “The Gon- 
doliers,’ but when misfortune overtook 
her and she had chosen the easiest way. 
Salome was as good a name as another 
to mask her fate. 

Sometimes since, she had danced the 
Salome dance, and Batista had undoubt- 
edly seen it in Columbus, or perhaps in 
El! Paso, in one of those brick pens down 
by the Rio Grande. And he remembered. 

The woman was unafraid. She laughed 
up at him. 

“You don’t need no whip, Batista,” 
she replied. “Sure, I'll dance the Salome 
dance for you. Wait till I dress up 
some.” And while he was reaching for the 
whip, she turned and entered the house. 

To Salome, it meant a few vital min- 
utes for preparation in Drinkman’s 
Wells. To Batista, the delay was as 
nothing. This time he did not intend to 
be balked of his vengeance, and a squad 
had detoured to cut the lone pair of tele- 
phone wires between the Wells and Cop- 
per Canyon. He would shoot it out with 
Drinkman’s undisturbed and unmolested. 
An hour more or less would make no dif- 


ference, since the town was entirely un- 
suspecting. 

Salome fussed over her costume until 
Batista came in and drove her forth. She 
had arranged a mantilla and combed out 
her hair. She had a battered tin tray 
which Aunt Hetty had contributed from 
the hotel stock, and a large white bowl 
for the head of John the Baptist. Quite 
composedly, she freed herself from Juan’s 
bruising grasp and surveyed the circle. 

It was not large enough to suit her. 
She bade them make room and they, as 
eager children about to have a promised 
treat, were quick to obey. The leader 
was left within the circle, his arms folded, 
his revolver lying over his right elbow. 
About him as the king, she danced. But 
not without accompaniment. These were 
border dregs; yet they carried their musi- 
cal instruments even on their raids of 
pillage and murder. Before she had taken 
a half-dozen steps, a set of strings were 
twanging softly. Others followed and 
still others, until an impromptu orchestra 
was making hushed music. 

They played “La Paloma.” The stately 
yet plaintive measure suited well the step 
of Salome’s dance. 

She did not dance lithely. The excite- 
ment was taking cruel toll of her weak- 
ness. Yet the hour and the circumstances 
threw a glamour about the halting, stum- 
bling steps. All watched her, utterly ab- 
sorbed, as she circled about the dominat- 
ing figure of the leader. Like his fellows, 
he responded quickly to the appeal of the 
dramatic, and he threw back his shoulders 
with a swagger and an air. 

While he posed, he thought. 

Torture was what she deserved—tor- 
ture that would prolong her death-agony, 
so skillfully should it be applied, almost 
indefinitely. He thought of several things 
to do, almost with tears of regret, for 
torture was impossible. Not only was 
the time for a real job lacking, but he 
feared to arouse the unruly passions of 
his men before the sacking of Drinkman’s 
Wells. Well he knew that once were they 
to get out of hand, his commands would 
not be obeyed, and disaster would fol- 
low. Kill he could; torture he could not. 

When Salome could dance no more; 
when her heart pounded almost audibly 
and her legs gave way beneath her; when 
she could all but feel the cells of her 
lungs melting before the unaccustomed 
rush of blood as a honeycombed dike falls 
before a rising flood, she stumbled to the 
feet of Juan and raised the tray above 
her head as she knelt. It was the finale 
of the dance. Surely, she thought, if ex- 
haustion left conscious thought within 
her, her work was done. The boy must 
have reached the settlement long ago and 
roused its defenders. 

The music stopped. Batista leaned 
forward and lifted her to her feet by the 
simple expedient of grasping her by the 
throat. 

“You speet in my face,” he snarled. 
“T say I get even, an’ I do.” 

Still holding the frail creature by the 
throat, he shook her wolfishly, making 
guttural sounds in his own throat the 
vhile. Then he thrust his revolver against 
her body and fired. 

A second report like an urgent echo 
sounded on the heels of the first. The 
bandit’s two hands opened convulsively, 
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and Salome and the revolver thudded to 
the sand. He folded into himself, sink. 
ing gently to his knees, then toppled slow. 
ly forward on his face. 

Ensued a medley of shots, yells and 
curses. Mexicans streamed past in panic. 
stricken haste, or fell, or rolled, o 
crawled as the bullets from the rifles of 
Drinkman’s Wells rained among them, 

And Salome? 

Her last words, in keeping with the 
deed that had rounded out her shabby 
and discolored life, should have beep 
beautiful. But they were not. By some 
irony of the gods, the head of the dead 
bandit had come to rest upon the tray 
that she had dropped. His profile was 
clearly outlined by the brilliant moon, a 
block of shadow, while beneath it, on the 
tray a darker shadow spread. She saw 
this, and caught its significance, for she 
whispered to Perley Bluett, who had 
brought him down, and now paused from 
the chase for a moment beside her: 

“Juan—Batista! John—the—Baptist. 
With his—dam’—head—on—a—platter!” 


RINKMAN’S WELLS followed its 

Sabbath custom, and congregated on 
the porch of the hotel just before sun- 
down. A gratifying coolness was already 
coming into the dry air. The Wells 
had the consciousness of a busy week be- 
hind it. There had been divers dead 
Mexicans to dispose of—by the simple 
method of piling them in heaps, pouring 
gasoline over them and touching a match. 
There had been also the pretentious fu 
neral of Salome Chesterfield. There had 
been the fate of Marmaduke Archibald 
Chesterfield to settle. He had been taken 
over by the Beardslees, and was at that 
moment tending garage for Pop. But he 
was wrestling two hours daily with the 
three R’s under Aunt Hetty. 

It was Aunt Hetty who broke the com- 
fortable silence now: 

“Seems to me you men have been daw- 
dlin’ about one thing in this town that’s 
needed fixing for a long time,” she began, 
crisply. “Here you’ve let the world re 
proach us by keepin’ the name of a low- 
down alien plastered on us. I say it 
ought to be changed from Drinkman’s 
Wells to something else. 

“Now, Pop,” she said, turning to her 
husband, “don’t you start this Taft busi- 
ness, and the rest of you boys can forget 
about Wilson and Pershing and General 
Foch. Far’s I’m concerned, I’d be glad 
and proud to live in a place that went by 
as fine and self-sacrificin’ and brave 4 
name as—Salome !” 


"T HERE is no longer any rivalry be 
tween the desert hamlets. 

As Pop says: 

“Salome is the big dog with the brass 
collar and Copper Canyon knows it’ 

Copper Canyon does not ignore 
Salome, nor deny its existence. It speaks 
of its neighbor with curses and bitter 
vilings. Salome mentions Copper 
yon with broad smiles and easy tolerant, 
as a place of much inferior station. Per 
ley Bluett’s inspired paintbrush on “these 
two big signs at either entrance of 
town was the thing that clinched it. Fo 
“Drinkman’s Wells” was blotted out, 
in its stead was painted in: 

“Salome—where she danced.” 
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THE GRANDSTAND PLAYER 





(Continued from 
page 72) 








and there, fickle as rivulets of quick- 
silver, pulsing, eddying as though driven 
by the call of the impending Lattle. The 
approach of playing time stemmed their 
wayward courses and drew them into an 
irresistible current. 

Cheer leaders, conspicuous in white 
sweaters, took their stations in front of 
the cheering sections. One of them swept 
ina Dervish dance across the turf and to 
his incantations the Kingstown stands 
erupted in roaring welcome to their old 
rival. Across the field another, with hair 
faming like the plumage of a flamingo, 
shouted frantic appeal through a mega- 
phone. He flung it from him with vio- 
lence, and then, suggesting both the 
shimmy of Broadway and the goosestep 
of Unter den Linden, swept into short, 
sidewise steps. To the cadence of his 
gyrations the Haventon stands chanted 
their deep-throated war cry. Song fol- 
lowed cheer, and cheer followed song un- 
til a murmur, that began like the creep- 
ing of incoming waves on a shingly beach, 
swept like a tidal wave over the Haven- 
ton side. 

There was the taunting defiance of a 
bulldog in the shout that greeted the spec- 
tacular entry, and the Haventown stands 
became an agitated sea whipped by ban- 
ners of blue. Hardly had the raucous 
echoes stilled before Kingstown was on 
its feet. Out through a runway set in 
the ring of gray lumbered Big Jim Ford. 
At his heels raced his men, straining be- 
hind his ungainly lope like hounds pulling 
at the leash. Kingstown’s welcome crys- 
tallized on the instant into a cheer that 
hurled a defy, sharp and tigerish, to the 
ancient enemy. The sight of Haven- 
town’s center teeing up the ball for the 
kickoff brought temporary surcease to the 
tumult of sound that rocketed and 
boomed across the field. An official’s up- 
lifted hand hushed the uprvar. 

“Ready, Kingstown?” 

“Ready, Haventon?” 

Down shot the hand. The clear notes 
of a whistle shrilled the call to battle be- 
tween the old foes. 

From the vantage of the sidelines Jack 
Beresford, doomed to inaction because of 
his old grandstand proclivities, watched 
the scoreless first half. Inwardly he 
chafed like a caged tiger at the edict that 
chained him to the bench. Verdun, Sois- 
sons, the Argonne! Petty skirmishes to 
this wholly desirable battle of giants from 
which he was barred. 


SLOWLY, begrudging every yard that 
it yielded, he watched the lighter line 
forced back almost to the shadow of its 
goal posts three times. And each time 
the quick upthrusting lunge of the line 
outcharged and smothered the final 
mighty smashes. A moment later and 
Sheldon’s punt would nullify those ter- 
tific marches that threatened to drain 
Haverton of the reserve forces that 
Would be drawn on to the last ounce be- 
fore the issue was settled. Sheldon was 
Punting well, matching every drive of 
opposing backfield. Yet Beresford 














knew, as did every coach and substitute 
on the lines, that he could better each 
drive by the priceless margin of a ten- 
yard line. The ends were down on them 
like eager hounds, dropping their quarry, 
Hampton—touted as the most dangerous 
open-field runner of the year—in his 
tracks. So far the heralded offensive of 
Haventon had lived up to its promise, 
and its line was a bulwark of giants. 
Hampton had failed to “show” and the 
threatened aerial attack had not been 
used. 

On the other hand, Beresford knew that 
in all the long line of Kingstown elevens 
that had passed into the shadows, here 
was one second to none. The light line 
bent and buckled in mid-field but stood 
like a rock when its goal was endangered. 
On the offensive, Barrett had handled his 
attack as a master fencer wields a rapier. 
Hawthorne, a sterling line-breaker, had 
pierced the giant line with his terrific im- 
pact. Torrey, the speediest back on the 
field, had lanced past tackle and out- 
skirted the ends, shuttling his way for 
short but brilliant advances. The ends 
had been magnificent. 

All through the gruelling second quar- 
ter he had envied with all his soul the 
ardent substitutes who had sprinted madly 
out to their place in the fray. Not once 
had Hopper sought him out with those 
keen blue eyes that portended orders. 
Not even when the Haventown forwards 
had come within an ace of blocking Shel- 
don’s punt from behind the goal line. 
He caught the impatient shrug of Hop- 
per’s shoulders, the emphatic negation in 
the shake of his head. The smile died 
and the wistful droop came to his lips 
again as he followed the squad at the end 
of the half to the dressing-room. 

It was a sober-faced squad that list- 
ened in intent silence to Hopper’s rapid 
fire of criticisms, of exhortations pounded 
out to the smash of his clenched fist, of 
short, fierce sentences that stabbed in- 
spiration to their very souls. 

“You've got the goods, fellows,” he 
snapped at the end of his talk. “But 
now is your last chance to deliver! Now 
go out there,” and his voice shot up to 
its highest pitch of vibrancy. “If Hamp- 
ton tries to cut loose with his passing 
game—pull his arm off! Fight! Fight 
for Kingstown!” His passionate plea 
ended in a falsetto break. 

The dressing-room went quiet as a 
place of worship as players and coaches 
laid their silent prayers at the feet of 
the gods. 

“Oh, you one-armed Hampton!” piped 
up the irrepressible Beresford when the 
tension broke. They piled out of the 
room laughing and chuckling, immensely 
intrigued at the vision. Hopper grinned. 

“They’re a great outfit, eh, what?” he 
flung at their receding backs. 

The half was not five minutes old be- 
fore the rugged attack of the Haventown 
backfield had carried the ball to Kings- 
town’s thirty-yard mark without a break 
but it was not until the end of the third 
quarter that Hopper, desperate, snapped: 


“Beresford, in you go for Sheldon! 
Tell Barrett to open up with all he’s 
got. And lift that ball as you never 
lifted it before! Go!” 


HE Haventon rooters, serene in 
their confidence of decisive victory, 

laughed with hysterical glee as Beresford, 
streaking across the field, slapped the 
referee’s back with a force that. made 
him wince. His padded knees were drip- 
ping where he had sponged them hastily 
at Hopper’s first word. The sponge had 
gone hurtling back into the face of a 
startled linesman at the last word. 
“Fresh young bird!” the linesman had 
sent after him. The audacious gray eyes 
were bubbling with glee, his lips were 
twitching with ardent desire, all the fight 
and glory of Hopper’s gridiron gospel 
were written in every move of his body. 

“Here’s where we bury ’em, fellows. 
Bring on the pallbearers,” he chanted. 
“Let’s go, Kingstown!” 

His voice carried back to the lines and 
Hopper frowned. 

“The old grandstand stuff,’ he mut- 
tered. “I'll skin him alive if he pulls it.” 

The first plays of the quarter found 
Haventon playing a defensive réle, wel- 
coming the respite that the six-point lead 
afforded. Grady punted on the second 
down and Barrett was dropped for a five- 
yard loss. Two trials at the Haventon 
line found it adamant and the ball 
snapped back to Beresford for a punt. 
From his eight-yard line he booted it for 
a return of sixty yards. Again Haven- 
ton punted and Barrett was run out of 
bounds for a twenty-yard gain. The 
backfield crouched in place like statues 
moulded in steel, needing only the snap 
of the ball to galvanize them into life. 

The line outcharged by the fraction of a 
second and Kingstown started its march 
down the field. There was a new ring 
in Barrett’s signals that bit into the 
weariness of the eleven as acid bites into 
metal. There was a new smoothness and 
cohesion in the plays, a skillfully re- 
strained ferocity in the attack. As Haw- 
thorne’s bull-like drives at the line pulled 
in Haventon’s secondary defense, Barrett, 
watching it like a hawk, shot a long pass. 
down the sideline. At full speed, beau- 
tifully timed to the tantalizing delay with 
which the pass was started, Beresford 
caught it and the teams lined up twenty 





ACHISON—LAWYER 


When you read the story 
about him in the present 
issue entitled: “Counsel 
for the Defense” you'll 
be all the keener to read 
the next concerning him 
in the December number. 
It is “The Medium’s 
Miniature.” 
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From Clerk to 


Secretary of a 
Million Dollar 
Corporation 


O YEARS AGO Floyd E. Brickel was 
Akron, Ohio. 


a clerk in a bank in 

Today he is the 
secretary of the mil- 
lion dollar United 
Mortgage and Loan 
Company of Cleve 
land. 


How did he do it? 
Was it “pull”? Was it 
luck? Let Mr. Brickel 
tell agg in his own 
wor 


The Result of Careful 
Planning 

“When I first went into banking work,” 
writes Mr. Brickel, “I saw a big opportunity 
to succeed and determined to do it. I saw 
that the officials of the bank had a consider- 
able knowledge of law and it seemed to 
help them immensely in their everyday 
work. So I enrolled in the Blackstone 
Institute for the training in Modern Ameri - 


can Law and its application to the A 
tration of Business. 


“One day I was doing some work which threw me 
in contact with the president of the bank. The knowl- 
edge I showed in handling several legal questions sur- 
prised him. He said he thought every iness man 
ought to know law. 

“A short time later the Board of Directors elected 
me Secretary and General Manager of the bank. Three 
months later I was elected Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, and shortly afterwards was called to my present 
position at a some increase in salary.” 


Law—Your Opportunity 


A knowledge of law is of immense value in every 
line of business. The business man who will profit = 
Mr. Brickel’s foresight-dness will find unlimited oppor- 
tunities awaiting him. ‘[he political field and the prac- 
tice of law are equally attractive. 

Today—through our training in Modern American 
Law you can learn law at home in your spare time, 
easily and quickly, and at very low cost, just as 40 
others are now doing. 

Among the contributors to the Course are former 
President Taft and 80 other well known business and 
professional men, 


Free Book of 
Everyday Legal Pointers 


~Our interesting 118-page book 
has been the turning point for 
bigger things in the careers of 
thousands of men just as it was 
with Mr. Brickel. It will give you 
some valuable legal pointers which 
will help you at once in your every- 
day business. Mail the coupon B 
below for your copy—-TODAY. 

Blackstone Institute, Dept. 1798, 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, pons 
Illinois. 








——_ 
ed 




















Send your 118-page book of everyday legal pointers Free. 


Business 


Address 


os Law for Business [] Admission to Bar C) 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
South Decrborn St., Dept. 1798, Chicago, IL 





yards nearer the Haventon goal. With 
skillful, unerring generalship Barrett 
mixed line smashes, and shoots off tackle. 
From his kicking position, now within the 
range of a field goal, he shot passes 
that just cleared the maddened Haventon 
line, or swung like a deerhound across 
field for an end run. 

On one side of the stadium rose the 
frenzied appeal: “Hold them, Haventon! 
Hold them, Haventon!” 

On the other side, every man on his 
feet with arms waving like flails, rose the 
chant: “Touchdown, Kingstown! Touch- 
down, Kingstown!” 

Contrasted to Haventon’s sledge-ham- 
mer blows this was the thrust of the 
rapier, the threat and again the thrust. 
For an unbroken gain of sixty-five yards 
the striped team fought its way with a 
finished skill that baffled the brawn uf 
the enemy. Fifteen yards to go, with 
the count third down and four yards to 
go, Beresford dropped back to his kick- 
ing position. There was in the maneuver 
the hidden menace of a goal from the 
field, a swinging end run, a dash off 
tackle, or a forward pass built around 
this substitute who had fired anew the 
losing team with faith in Hopper’s text. 
Back shot the ball and through a ruck 
of Blue linesmen he made the pass to 
the spot where Barrett would turn and 
clutch it for the needed first down. It 
was a perfect pass but Barrett slipped 
and Hampton, whose brilliancy had been 
so long dimmed by the alert ends, 
snatched it from the air as it shot out of 
Barrett’s insecure hold. It was Beres- 
ford, last man in the field, who swept 
him off his feet with a crashing tackle on 
Haventon’s thirty-yard line. 

“Rotten luck!” groaned Hopper, 
crouched on the sidelines. “The finest 
sustained attack we’ve shown in years.” 

Again Haventon punted without delay. 
Again Beresford’s return netted a gain 
that found the Blue team crowded back 
to its goal line. The soaring, twisting 
ball had literally corkscrewed its way out 
of Hampton’s arms, and he had saved 
it by a desperate effort on his ten-yard 
line. Two smashes at tackle and Grady 
fell back to his kicking distance. In- 
stead of the obvious punt he swung wide 
to the right. He was carrying the ball 
clear of his body in both hands and 
Hampton was circling behind him with 
dazzling speed toward the sidelines. 

Over the stadium swept the intuition 
that Haventon was daring a piece of the 
desperate strategy that had so many 
times vindicated its proud title of leader- 
ship on the gridiron. The Kingstown 
left end scented the danger and dove with 
headlong cunning at Grady’s knees. His 
lateral pass to Hampton was launched 
the split of a second too late. The ball 
went to him, not spinning like a bullet 
on its axis, but wavering and tumbling 
like the course of a spent bullet. Hamp- 
ton made a gallant dive to retrieve it. 
Through his outspread hands it flashed, 
struck the turf and bounded high. The 
way to the goal was clear for Beresford 
who had sprinted up as he had never 
raced before. No, clear but for one 
Haventon back! Ahead, if he could 
elude or out-race him, lay the goal but 
five full strides from the bounding pig- 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 

making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 


1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music,dramatic, 
or summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4, Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 


In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 











E A BANKER 


Prepare by mail in spare t!me for this attractive 
sion, in which there are great opportunities, “Sede 
once for free book, iow to Beome a Banker.” 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 64 McLane Bidg., Columbus, 0. 
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The stadium was rocking to the tumult 
of forty thousand. Forty thousand mad, 
insane, delirious. Beresford heard only 
the fierce gasps, the inarticulate cries and 
the swift-running feet on the gridiron. 
Then, above the welter of it, he caught 
an unmistakable sound. “It’s Big Jim!” 
flashed through his kee:-strung senses. 
Only Big Jim’s feet could pound the turf 
in that syncopation. Hard at his heels 
it drummed. He swerved to the left like 
a startled deer and hurled himself full 
at the Haventon back who barred the 
path to the goal. Head over heels they 
rolled on the turf. A mighty shout was 
rising in his ears as the two, the force 
of their fall spent, glared at each other. 
Speechless they turned their heads with 
a common impulse. Big Jim, madly lop- 
ing like an enraged cow, was circling be- 
hind the goal line with the ball clutched 
under his arm. 

Beresford grinned at his adversary and, 
in his sweetest tones, addressed him. 
“Hard luck, old man. The Hall of Fame 
for Big Jim and the showers for us in 
three minutes.” 


ewes were just three minutes to play 
when he stretched prone before the 
goal, the ball cupped in his nerveless 
hands, waiting for the last of Barrett’s 
terse orders. The old cheer of Kingstown 
was rising to its climax and then came 
the whiplike, tigerish “Ford! Ford! Ford!” 
cutting the air like a knife. 

“That’s good, Jack. Hold it,” said 
Barrett. Beresford dropped his eyes 
from their fascinated study of the 
creases on Barrett’s neck that were lined 
with the grime of battle, and held them 
true on the poised ball. He heard, rather 
than saw, the short, quick step, the swift 
arc of Barrett’s foot. The ball shot out 
from under his hand like a homing 
pigeon, rose end over end, cleared the 
crossbar and sailed into the south stand. 

Kingstown held its slim one-point mar- 
gin to the end of that historic battle, 
with Beresford’s magnificent punts wip- 
ing out the hard-won gains of the fighting 
Blue eleven. 

The final whistle unleashed the jubi- 
lant Kingstown stands, raised to the 
highest transports of joy, and emptied 
them out on the cleat-torn gridiron. Big 
Jim Ford, fighting good-naturedly, was 
shot aloft on a dozen shoulders and the 
mad snake dance to the south goal posts 
was under way, with caps and hats tos- 
sing above its sinuous length like autumn 
leaves in a gale. Jack Beresford, lungs 
still pounding to the vehemence of the 
team’s cheer to its defeated rivals, 
sprinted through a gap for the dressing- 
room. He was caught from behind and 
smothered in the arms of Bud Hopper. 

“Jack, it wasn’t Big Jim that won the 
game. It was you, when you dove into 
that bird and gave Jim his chance.” 

“I took a chance too, Bud,” laughed 
Beresford, “only this time I took a safe 
one.” 

“Say, Jack,” shouted Hopper above 
the tumult as the snake-dancing column 
Swept their way, “when that French gen- 
eral pinned the Croix de Guerre on you 
after Soissons, did he kiss you?” 

“Not on your life,” he protested. 

“Well, here’s where I do!” 

And he did. 
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buy direct from the cutters in 
Europe and sell direct to you by 
mail. Inthatway we eliminate brokers’ 
ofits and save you in many cases 
om 35% to 50% of retail prices on 
diamonds. This year we are able to 
offer more extraordinary values than 
at any time in our 42 yearsof business, 
Through the vastly increased buying 
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able diamond offers. Get the 
Basch Diamond Book TODAY. 
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Free BOOK 
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Eyes Like Diamonds! 
Mysterious Lashes! 


Divine Eyebrows! 


SOMETHING NEW! Make your eyes sparkle ifke 
diamonds —with that wonderful, natural crystal 
clearness and tantalizing charm <3 & ould 
have. The world bows before clear, bright, bewitch- 
ing eyes. For certain results use the new preparation, 
“Sparkle Eye’’, guaranteed harmless. Also, make 
your lashes grow beautifully long, silky —mys- 
teriously luxuriant, langourous—and your eyebrows 
divinely, perfectly formed. Uso the new eyebrow 
and eyelash grower, silkener and beautifier, “Eye 
Dream”, guaran’ harmless, ese t. r- 
istics will give your eyes an inconceivable beauty. You 
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1500 222. WANTED 


Want to ‘‘get on’’ in the world—to 
change a job for a profession leading to 
all sorts of opportunities? Young or ma- 
ture, you’ve that chance—a_ position 
guaranteed when you’ve qualified thru a 
short spare-time home-study course. You 
will get at least $110-and-expense-money 
to start; with experience you can go to 


$200—$250 MONTHLY 


or more. Then up, uP, UP if you are 
the right man. Travel, or remain near 
home; be outdoors; be practically your 
own boss; meet big men. 


There’s no money risk for you. Write 
for the complete story of this man’s 
size opportunity as Traffic Inspector. 
Right NOW, before you forget, ask for 
FREE Booklet Dzél, 


Standard Business Training Institute 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Just send name and address ona postal 
card and get this big 175-page ve | 
k from Baird-No 
Co.—the world’s _— 
est mail order jewel- 
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elry, Diamonds, Watch- 
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wire net. Pisin Goods, Toilet Sets, 
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» Ao gy THe direct to user at money- 
value at $60.00. a — on money- 


10,000 Articles to Choose From 


Every article of the un- 
limited selection afford- 
ed by this big book is a 
real bargain in the 
best Jewelry offered for 
the money in America. 
Save Money on Jewelry 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
Prove for yourself that you 
can save money by dealing 


with the old, time-tried, re- 
liable house of Baird-Nerth. 
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OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO.,1251 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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to burn; the coat hung like a leaden 
weight upon her arm. She had held her 
head high, but she felt like a criminal. 
“T’ve got to expect it, though,” she 
warned herself. “Women smiling, and 
whispering: You're in for it, you little 
idiot! You might as well make up your 
mind to that.” Beth was always inclined 
to be stern with herself in her thoughts. 

She was glad when she reached home, 
and turned in and climbed the familiar 
steps. In the front hali, she called to 
Lyn, and her sister answered from up- 
stairs. “I’m awfully lazy, Beth,” Lyn 
declared cheerfully. “I’m still in bed.” 

Beth, hanging up the coat and taking 
off her hat, said: “‘That’s good, Lyn. Are 
you all right?” 

“Of course I’m all right.” 

“Did anybody come in?” Beth was go- 
ing up the stairs as she asked this, and 
turned at the top toward her sister’s 
room. 

“Yes,” Lyn said. “Annie Norton was 
here.” The girl laughed delightedly. 
“Annie says it’s all over town about you, 
Beth.” She pointed a derisive finger at 
her sister. ‘“Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, you old hypocrite? It’s scandalous, 
Beth. It’s scandalous, I say.” 

Beth protested huskily: “Please, Lyn.” 

Lyn cried contritely: “There, Beth. I 
ought to be ashamed. But it is such a 
joke, the way we've fooled everybody. 
There’s not a soul that so much as 
guesses. Oh I think it’s the greatest joke, 
Beth.” 

“Yes it is, isn’t it Lyn,” Beth agreed 
gently. “How have you been, dear?” 

“All right.” 

“Cough much?” 

“Hardly at all, Beth. I’ve just been 
lazy.” 
Beth nodded, turned toward the door. 
“Take a little nap, if you can,” sne sug- 
gested. “I'll get supper.” 

“Oh, I’ve got to get up,” Lyn said. 
“Curt’s coming this evening, you know. 
To take me riding.” 

Beth looked at her curious y. “You'd 
better not get up, dear.” 

“Oh, a ride will do me good,” the 
younger girl declared. “Besides, I’m go- 
ing to give Curt Shelling a piece of my 
mind. I told you I was, and I am, too.” 

“You could do that without going rid- 
ing with him.” 

“Well for goodness sake, Beth,” Lyn 
protested. “Don’t you want me to have 
any fun? Besides, I’ve been shut up in 
the house all day. I want to get out and 
get a little air.” 

Beth hesitated; then she said with a 
quiet insistence: “You stay in bed till 
after supper, anyway. We'll see.” And 
when Lyn protested, the older girl’s in- 
sistence overbore her. Lyn was really 
tired, and half sick. She was not unwill- 
ing to be made to lie abed. 


IM ELDER telephoned that he would 
not be home for supper. The delivery 
boy was out with the wagon, and there 
was no one to leave in the store. So Beth 
and Lyn had supper together, in Lyn’s 











“TI Hear Clearly ~ 


If you are hard of hearing you have embar- 
rassing moments —so do your friends. Is it 
not w. rth while to see if all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided? 40,000 persons are now 
hearing clearly by aid of the Acousticcn. A 
NewYork physician says: “It is of great value 
to me. I should have been obliged to give up 
the practice of medicine long ago if I had not 
obtained this best of all devices for the aid 
of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write, saying, “1 am hard ot hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a tair 
trial amid familiar surroundings — thus you 
can best teil what it will do for you. Remem- 
ber, however, that the Acousticon has pat- 
ented features which cannot be aup icated. 
no matier what your past experiences 
have been, send for your iree triul today. 
Dictograph Products Corporation 
1322 Candler Building, New York 


for This Symphonola 





today for the 


disc records. Playable on any phonograph. 


Single Drop 
| OF E> ae - ee f- — 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Flower Drops the most exquisite 
ifume eve: produce!, Mu:.eficm 
lowers. Asin, jod up lasts a weck. 
Bottle like picture with long less 
stoprer, Lilacor Cribap) le, $1.5 jLily 
of the Valley, Rose or Violet, $2.0 ; 
Romanza, our late t Flowcr Drops, 
$2.50. Above o '~rs in haif oz. bottles 
$8.00, one cz. $15.10. Send lc stamps 
or silver for miniature bottle. 





Rieger’s Mon Amour, ounce $1.50; 
Garden Queen, §° 00; Alcazar, $2.25; 
arfum Rienzi, $2 50, rothing finer; 
malas Boquet $1.004t aruggiste or 


y_ mail. 
Send $1.00 for souvenir box of five 
rs. 











250 bottles, d fie rent odo: 
PAUL RIEGER & CO. 251 istSt.. SanFrancisce 


Send for Miniature 
BOTTLE 20° 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


Piays all records, Symphonola, Victor, Columbia. Edison, Pathe, 
Little Wonder, Emerson. Take over a year to pay, alter 30 days’ 
trial. Compare its tone for clearness, volume, with more costly in- 
Struments. Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask 


Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows thi. and larger Symphonola Styles, suld on e.sy payments. 

Get our list of the latest song, dance, 
Symphonola Records popular. clear sounding, full toned 
Desk SRB-1120 Buffalo, N. Y- 
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room; and afterward, when Lyn insisted 
m getting up, and tried to do so, she 
found herself so weak and shaken that 
it was not difficult for Beth to persuade 
her to stay where she was. She sat be- 
side the younger girl, stroking Lyn’s head 
till Lyn drifted easily off to slerp. Then 
Beth gathered up the dishes hey had 
ysed and went downstairs. 

While she was passing. through the 
front hall, she heard Shelling’s car stop 
in front of the house, and through the 
open front door saw him get out and start 
toward the steps. Beth hurried to put 
the dishes out of sight in the dining room, 
then came back to meet him at the door. 
She made no move to admit him; and 
Shelling stood, grinning down at her 
through the screen and asked cheerfully: 
“Lyn ready to start?” 

Beth shook her head. “Lyn has a head- 
ache this evening,” she said, and remem- 
bering Lyn’s fictitious headache of the 
evening before, she felt absurdly like a 
parrot. “She’s gone to bed.” 

Shelling laughed unpleasantly. _ “In 
those circumstances, I understand that 
i's customary for me to ask you to go 
tlong instead,” he told her. “All right. 
Consider yourself invited.” 

Beth said: “I’m afraid not.” 

“Why not?” he insisted cheerfully. 
"You went last night. I hear?” 

Beth, trembling where she stood with a 
mixture of anger and fear, asked: “Did 
you deny it?” 

“T never contradict a lady,” Curt as- 
sured her. “At least, hardly ever.” 

Beth opened the screen door and came 
gut on the porch. She stepped to one 
side, into the shelter of the vines; and he 
followed her. Facing him there, she said 
quietly: “Mr. Shelling, I wish you 
wouldn’t ask Lyn to—go anywhere with 
you, any more.” 

Shelling studied her, asked mockingly: 
‘Do I understand that you’re offering 
yourself as a substitute?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“I hate to drive around alone,” he as- 
sured her. “And I think you’d be just 
is much fun as Lyn.” 

“Please leave her alone,” she urged. 

He laughed. “See here,” he said, “I’ve 
done nothing to be ashamed of, and 
wither has Lyn. You can’t put me in 
the wrong this way. You've chosen to 
aim that you were with me last night; 
md I don’t expect to contradict you. 
But I'm a sociable man. I’ve got to have 
a If you wont come along, Lyn 


She said: “You're in a position to say 
most anything to me. Please don’t.” 











_ Come on,” he urged. “That’s a good 

pr. T’'ll show you a good time.” 

'€ was no particular passion in 
ef voice, nor in her eyes, as she faced 
im. But she said slowly: “I’m—pretty 
esperate, Mr. Shelling. Lyn’s all I have 
N the world. And she’s sick. I think 
ethaps she'll die, before very long. I 
ant you to leave her alone. Let people 
link whatever they choose of me. Don’t 

indeceive them. Please.” 

, You ask a good deal,” he said. “But 
you'll take her place, I sha’n’t kick.” 
Tm not asking this,” Beth told him 

, onously. “I’m bidding you to do 
mee things. If you bother Lyn any 
“te, or if you let people find out the 
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All the packages shown here 
contain chocolates and confections 
of precisely the same high quality as 
those that are put in the Sampler. 

The difference is in the kinds 
and assortments packed in each 
box, not in the quality. 

It is never easy to keep con- 
stantly faithful to high standards 
of quality. During the war, and 
this trying reconstruction period, 
it has been unusually hard. Our 
success is made possible only by 
the constant, daily, faithful atten- 
tion to the countless details that 
go to make perfection, on the part 
of the workers associated with us. 

The quality originally put into the 
Whitman products is maintained also by 
our plan of distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting as agencies 
for the sale of Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whit 

















“THE DREAM BEAUTIFUL” 


Under that title William Dudley 
Pelley has written a great story 
of an aviator that will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the Red 
Book Magazine. Watch for it. 





Send Me Your Hair 


and Feathers 


Iwill make your old hair new at little 
ake your cast-off switches,comb- 

ings and feathers as part payment on 
new, high class hair goods, toilet arti- 
ee. perfumes, ostrich feathers, corsets = 
solag Waite for ibera! offer and iijee Beauty 
‘your hair today- Wigs fo > and women. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 
Advertisement, 


can do it easily. 
See Anderson 
Page 182. 


Steam Vulcanizer 





FARM LANDS 


OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 
Write today for information how you 
Lake County Land Own- 


Fruitland Park, 
can own it on easy terms, 
ers’ Association, 31 Beauty Street, 

Fruitland Park, Florida. 





HELP WANTED 
Salesmen—City or Traveling. 
in spare time to earn the bi 


$10,000 year. Employment_se' 
Natl, Salesmen’s Tr. Assn., Dept. 


Experience unnecessary 
Send for list of openings and tull particulars. Prepare 
salaries—$2,500 to 
ice rendered members. 
1418, Chicago, Ils, 





400% PROFIT, Sells $5.00. 
Free Sample, 

weekly, Write for State Rights. 
596, Hartford, Conn, 


You make $4.00. 
Business, Professional Men re-order 
Salespeople, Drawer 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents-Trademarks. Write for 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send 
or sketch and description for free opinion of 
nature Highest references. Prompt attention 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 419, 39 W. Adams St., Chicago 


free illustrated Guide 
mod 


entable 
easonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 





our guide How to Get Your Patent,” Send 


patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dept. 38, 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 


Ki * descriptio nd will give opinion of 
or sketch and ption a we 4 nn D.C. 





SHORTHAND 
SHORTH NEW WAY. Success 
teed, 100 words a minute in_ 30 days. 
Record, _Typewriting FREE. Chicago ome 
Schools, 801 R Reaper Bl’k, Chicago, Ill. 


Wor 


orld’s 
Study 





_ TELEGRAPHY 
way Accounting taught quickly, 
Big salaries, Great opportunities. Oldest an 
earn jarge part, Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, 
St,, Valparaiso, Indiana, 








YRAPHY (both Morse and Wireless) and Rail- 
Tremendous demand, 
d largest © 
school; established 46 years, All expenses low—can 
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ERE it possible for you to cut 
_through a section of an All- 
3 Clay “Tepeco” Porcelain Bath you 
would quickly realize why this prod- 
uct is so generally acknowledged 
to be the best and most sanitary 
plumbing fixture material. Youwould 
F see a solid body of clay. You would 
B see how the intensity of the firing 


: © had caused the glaze to seep into and 
Ps become a pos of the clay body it- 
what results? 


. self. Wit 


Scrub and rub, with any toilet or 
cleansing preparations that you mind 


By, 

f 

| to use, you cannot wear down the 
% surface of a “Tepeco” Bath. It will 

z always be just as smooth, just as 
j white, just as clean as the day in- 

2 stalled. So hard and impenetrable 








is the glaze on an All-Clay “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath that a dampened 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY nd 
Main Office and Plants, TRENTON, N. J. a 
BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


If you intend to build or reno- 
vate your plumbing, write for 
our instructive ‘ 
= rooms of Character.” 





AILC lay J: EPECOFixtures | 


Plumbing 

















cloth alone will remove any trace 
of stain or soil. And instead of 
having to remove your tub, after a 
few years, buy another, pay the 
plumber’s labor again, you have a 
permanent investment. 


There’s another point also worthy 
of mention. Porcelain is a heat re- 
sistant material, practically a non- 
conductor of heat or cold. Instead 
of having your nice hot bath become 
luke-warm from heat transmission 
through the sides, your “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath helps retain the tem- 
perature you wished. ‘ 
“Tepeco” Plumbing fixtures lighten house- 3 
work, create more sanitary conditions, inspire 
pride of ownership and are ultimately eco- 
nomical. Its cost does not increase the total 

lumbing bill more than 10% at the most. 

here is a ““Tepeco”’ Plumbing Fixture for 
every place and purpose. It pays. 


World’s largest manufacturers 
of genuine All-Clay Plumbing 
> Fixtures. Makers of the Silent 
Se Si-wel-clo Water Closet. 




















Make $10 to $30 per Day at 
VULCANIZING 


with Anderson Steam Vulcanizers. Better tire 
repairing and retreading at one-tenth the usual 
cost. Big profits for thousands of owners. 


We not only supply 
the Anderson Steam 
Vulcanizer and An- 
derson Retreader, but 
we teach you how to 
use them, and how to 
build up a successful 
business in your 
town, with little 
capital. 


ing in 33 states. There 
is probably one near 
you. Write and we will 
tell you all about it. 





The course requires 

five to 80 3 and 

buy an Anderson Vuicanizer, the coarse does hot 

cost you a cent, and in addition we pay $5.00 per 

day expense money because 

while teaching you. *Don't miss this opportunity. 
WRITE TODAY 


ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
106 Williams Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 












TheInhalationTreat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Influ- 
enza, Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse,and 
experience shows that a meg/ected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, there 
are young children, should be 


Established 1879 


. without this ad 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600m by Asthina sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid im the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

isa te 


those exposed. 
gears best recommendation is its 40 years of success- 
use. 
Sold Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 21. 
Try Cresclens pulneptie Thress Sppietp for the . 
Thep can't fares yon0l our druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 





or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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truth about this, I—I’ll find some way 
to kill you, Mr. Shelling.” 

He laughed. “It isn’t done,” he told 
her. “Not by ladies.” 

“I want you to go now,” she said. 

He started to protest again; she walked 
past him to the door of the house, turned 
to face him there. “Go away,” she re 
peated. 

Before he could speak, she had gone 
into the house and closed the door be 
hind her. Shelling stood still for a mo 
ment, twisting his cap in his hands, his 
bald head showing strangely white in the 
dusk. Then he laughed unpleasantly, 
and went quickly down the steps and 
down the walk to his car. He started the 
engine with a roar, drove swiftly away, 


? 


Rew went to the dining room, walking 
like one in a daze, and she took the 
dishes to the kitchen and washed them 
slowly, mechanically. She was very tired 
When her work was done, she returned 
to the sitting room and lighted the gas 
and tried to read; but her thoughts wan 
dered. In the end, she went out on the 
porch, sitting there in the shadows of the 
vines, impassive. 

She was there when Jim Elder came 
home, later than usual. He did not se 
her, would have gone into the house, but 
Beth spoke to him. Then he exclaimed: 

“Why, hello, Beth. Sitting out here 
all alone? Where’s Lyn?” 

“Asleep,” Beth said. 
bed all day. Resting. 
afraid. I think we—” 

Her father did not even hear her; he 
was too full of his own news. “Fight up 
town, tonight, Beth,” he interrupted 
“Hear about it? Curt Shelling and Tray 
Hartley had a peacherino of a scrap, I 
didn’t see it, but I heard about it. I hear 
Trav had the worst of it, too. Shelling’s 
older, but he’s bigger, and I guess he 
put it over Trav. They—” 

Beth said quickly: “Trav? A fight 
Father?” 

“A real scrap,” Jim Elder assured her. 
“Right outside the post office. Just after 
the mail came in. Curt was there, talking 
to some men about something. I didnt 
hear what it was he was talking about 
Anyway, that didn’t have anything to 
do with it I guess; because Trav came 
in and passed them and went to get his 
mail; and when he went out he says t0 
Curt: ‘Come out here a minute, Shell 
ing.’ And Curt went out after him. The 
were talking for a minute, and then Trav 
let him have it in the nose, and Cutt 
came back at him.” He slapped his knee. 
“Say, I wish I’d been there to see it, 
Beth. They were all over the street be 
fore anybody could stop them. I dont 
see what anybody would want to stop 
them for. But the marshal came along, 
and grabbed Curt, and some one 
caught a-hold of Trav. They say Trav 
was marked up bad. He’s got a black 
eye I hear; and his mouth was m 
Shelling had a bloody nose, but he go 
that the first time Trav hit him. Trav had 
the worst of it all right.” 

Beth said nothing. She sat still, treat 
bling, furious, tender and angry at 
same time. And Elder babbled on, 8 
ing over the story again and again, drift 
ing into bypaths and returning to 
main theme. Beth hated Trav for fight 
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She knew what it would mean. 
“Men are such idiots. Always trying to 
settle something with their fists,” she told 
herself. And then: “But why didn’t he 
whip him? Why didn’t he whip him?” 
She was furious with Trav for fighting at 
all, and furious with him for not fighting 
yictoriously, and tenderly sorry because 
he had been hurt. 


Syelonge talked on till at last a ques- 
tion from him brought Beth back to 
attention. “What’s the matter with Lyn? 
Going to bed so early,” he asked. “She’s 
asually wide awake in the evening.” 

“Lyn’s sick, father,” Beth told him. 

“Sick?” he echoed. “Why she was all 
fright last night.” 

' “No, no, she’s been sick for months, 
‘Beth insisted. “You know her cough is 
getting worse. She’s been in bed all day.” 

Elder laughed. “Fiddle, Beth. Lyn’s 
a lazy little thing; that’s all. Likes to 
make you do all the work. She don't 
cough to amount to anything.” 

“T think we ought to send her—to send 
her somewhere.” 

Elder shook his head. “Now, now. 
That’s like as not what she’s working 
for. To go off to some summer hotel and 
dance all night. Her mother was just 
like her. Always coughing a little. It 
aever hurt her any.” 

“It killed her,” Beth murmured. 

Elder exclaimed: “No it didn’t, anything 
of the kind. She ate something that went 
wrong with her; that was all. I always 
said it was boiled cabbage that made her 
sick. People aint meant to eat boiled 
cabbage, Beth.” 

“Dr. Holmes used to say—” 

“Him!” Elder snorted. “A lot he 
knew. He died of a cancer himself, and 
be always claimed it was just a boil.” 

“Let’s send her away for a little while,” 
Beth urged.. “She’d love to go.” But she 
knew, had always known that there was 
no use in trying to persuade Jim Elder. 
Garrulous, simple, blind to the life about 
him, he was yet stubborn as simple people 
are apt to be, and utterly convinced of 
his own wisdom. He smothered her now 
in a flood of words, drifted from Lyn to 
her mother and back again. Beth was 
glad when at last he rose and said he 
guessed he’d go to bed. She bade him 
good night; and he yawned aloud, and 
walked slowly to the front door. The gas 
was lighted in the front hall; and he saw 

new coat on the rack, and said: 

“That new coat of Lyn’s is right pretty, 
aint it?” 

“She doesn’t like it,” Beth said auto- 
matically. “So I bought it from her. 
t's mine now.” 

Elder chuckled, slapping his knee. “If 

t aint just like Lyn! Get a thing, and 
get sick of it right away. It’s a pretty 
coat, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” Beth agreed. 
father.” 

After he had gone upstairs, she stayed 
on the porch for a long time, thinking. 

ing of Trav Hartley, wishing he had 
hot fought with Shelling, knowing that 
how the tongues of the town would wag 

- And now and then she wished 
her father could be persuaded to send 
yn away. 

She forgot his having noticed the new 
Coat, almost as soon as he was gone. 

(To be continued) 
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AUTOMATIC 






This could not happen 
with an IVER JOHNSON 


A jolt—an accidental discharge—and a fatal injury. 
Such accidents are impossible with the Iver Johnson. 
It simply can’t gooff by accident. And yetits safety is 
automatic—no buttons—no levers—nothing to adjust 
—nothing to remember to do to make it safe. Drop 
it, kick it, thump it, ““Hammer the Hammer”—it can’t 


go off accidentally. 


Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson—pull the 
trigger all the way back. At that point only the 
revolver responds with lightning quickness. 

Drawn tempered piuno-wire springs make the Iver 
Johnson always ready for use. And the perfect rifled 
barrel speeds the bullet straight as a streak of light 


just where you aim. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 


Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets—One or All Free on Request 
“A"—Firearms; “B"—Bicycles; “C”—Motorcycles 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular model you want, 
send us his name and address. We will supply you through him 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
138 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


99 Chambers St., New York 











Shotguns combine 
accuracy and de- 
pendability and are 
moderately priced. 


luer Fohnson Single 
and Double Barrel 


luer Fohuson 
Bicycles are 
world - famed 
Sor easy rid- 
ing, strength 
and duradil- 
tty. Models 
and prices to 
sutt everyone, 


















TH € SPIRIT OF 
THANKSGIVING 


$ Wuen November winds whirl snow against the 
.} windows, when homes are bright with love and 
laughter and dear ones foregather ’round the fam- 
ily board, then a gift of jewelry is a fitting expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the season. It keepsalive 
the happiness of Thanksgiving Day when time 
has severed the feasters and blyrred the memories 
of the feast. It is the Gift that lasts, 
Authorized by . 
National Fewelers Publicity Association 
DIAMONDS - PEARLS - GEMS: JEWELRY 
WATCHES - CLOCKS - SILVERWARE 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 


salaries in a year’s time. 


You 


wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 


When a man is hired 


he gets 


paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept, Gs81 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


American School of Correspondence, 














Dept.G881 Chicago, Ill. 
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Number Seven one day, “how long have 
you been running an elevator here?” 

“Eighteen years, sir—and long ones 
they’ve been.” 

“Tl tell you something, Jim,” con- 
fided Sanford; “I’m going to make you 
supervisor of elevators, at two thousand 
a year. Come to my office tomorrow at 
ten.” He walked quickly away. 

Then for inscrutable reasons—which 
for a time got the whole axle depart- 
ment by the ears—Sanford reached down 
and plucked out Charlie Lipson, boosting 
him to the research department on the 
top floor—Lipson, the man who had de- 
manded and obtained nine-fifty a day for 
the painters!” 


he it went for a year, until scarcely a 
department had escaped some such 
sensation. It was freely talked that 
something was wrong in Sanford’s upper 
story. High time the directors inter- 
fered! Yet some of the shrewder ones 
perceived—or thought they did—a Ma- 
chiavellian method in the president’s mad- 
ness. 

“Tt aint crazy he is!” muttered Joe 
Moscovitch to himself, one night after a 
meeting of the Secret Strike Committee 
in Horak’s Hall. “A crafty fox he thinks 
himself, he does. And to his face I'll tell 
i 

Next day Joe—chief of the new dis- 
turbers—braved the president in his office 
to play his little side-game. Joe had a 
breath born of an illicit highball, and wary 
eyes like a lynx. 

“I’m wantin’ a better job,” he said, 
broadly but in cautious tones. He de- 
sired no witnesses. 

“T’m always glad to hear men say that.” 
Sanford was conciliatory. “It’s a good 
sign when people want better jobs, in- 
stead of more money for the old jobs. 
What would you like, Joe?” 

Joe was inherently ugly, and now, bent 
on a sinister mission, he lost no time in 
palaver—at which he was poor at best. 

“T’m thinkin’ I'll be vice-president to 
youse!” he exploded. 

Sanford was urbane. He had been 
studying Moscovitch quietly for months 
—seeking a logical way to handle him. 
Here was a type most difficult to deal 
with, or to shake off. The serum of 
personal effort would be hopeless in Joe’s 
case. 

“Your ambition is laudable,” said the 
president, after contemplating his caller. 
“At what salary could the company com- 
mand your services?” 

Joe was at sea. This wasn’t the kind 
of reception he had counted on. Then 
through his thick skull sifted a suspicion 
that Sanford was making a fool of him; 
his face flamed. 

“T show youse how much, before I’m 
through!” he hissed, leaning over the 
desk. “I’m on to your dirty schemes, 
Sanford. Every time somebody sticks 
up his head dnd kicks about the treat- 
ment the boys get, youse come ‘long and 
buy ’em off with a fake job! Oh, the 
company’ll buy me off, too, good and 
plenty! I want ten thousand dollars 
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the Best Diamond 
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in business have we offered such 
amazing bargains as against prevailing prices. 
Due to very unusual conditions, this old dia- 
mond banking house, rated at more than 
$1,000,000.00, has been making thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels, Hence 
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sell at once away below market prices. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


We send any diamond, or watch, on 
approval, Try to match our most exceptional 
values for 60% more — that’s our challenge. 
Here are stronger claims than we make our- 
selves. Enthusiastic customers write: ‘My 
$45 cluster valued here at $150.00." “The 
stone I bought of you for $75 I could not duplt 
cate for less than $162.00.”" Hundreds of 
letters like these. Names on request, 
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cash, or as sure as hell there'll be a strike 
that’ll shut youse up for good. Ten thou- 
sand, cash!” 

Sanford was pale. “From one stand- 
point your arguments are good,” he said. 
“Any man who holds the power you claim, 
should be worth ten thousand dollars or 
more. We might, indeed, make you vice- 
president at twenty thousand a year. But 
look here, Joe! I don’t believe that we’d 
deal with a man who deliberately offers 
to betray his own people.” 

Moscovitch’s eyes blazed with anger 
and his voice rose to a bellow. He shook 
his clenched fists in the president’s face. 
Sanford pressed a button on his desk, but 
Moscovitch, preferring not to be hustled 
out by the company’s seneschals, made 
his exit ungracefully. 


Two days later the Strike Committee 
of ten, at Sanford’s invitation, lined 
up in his office. Moscovitch, surly and 
defiant, headed the group. 

“T’ve asked you here,” said the presi- 
dent, “for a final talk before you decide 
to walk out. What I have to say may 
or may not influence your decision; but 
at all events it will interest you. Please 
sit down. 

“A year ago,” he began, when thé men 
had bestowed themselves in comfortable 
chairs, “this company realized that it 
faced a crisis, and decided on a radical 
experiment. Our costs had reached their 
limit, if we hoped to continue in business 
without again passing along to the public 
immense increases in prices. Such in- 
creases, even if possible, seemed un- 
American. The rising tide of living ex- 
penses threatened the existence of the 
nation. As we looked at it, the solution 
could be expressed in two words.” 

Sanford stood up. “I’m going to hang 
this slogan on the wall,” he said, “be- 
cause it is the sum of everything I shall 
say. I want you men to fix it in your 
minds and keep it there.” 

He picked up a large square of white 
cardboard, on which a brief motto stood 
out in heavy black letters, and tacked it 
up where it stared at the committee: 

PERSONAL EFFORT. 


“The company believed,” he continued, 
still on his feet, “that higher wages should 
be granted only on this basis; that men 
who received more must in some way 
compensate by giving more. This is the 
law of nature, and when we depart from 
it we invite ruin. If we continue taking 
everything from the soil without return- 
ing an equivalent, we reach the point 
ultimately where the farm fails us. If 
we go on using machinery without re- 
pairs and replacements, there comes a 
time when the factory breaks down and 
no longer pays wages.” 

Moscovitch, attempting to interrupt, 
stood up for a moment; but voices 
shouted, “Sit down—give the president a 
chance!” 

“When I say that you men must give 
back something for your higher wages,” 
Sanford resumed, “I do not mean you 
must necessarily give it in physical labor, 
or extra time. In our opinion, brain work 
is what we most need. 

“Now it seemed almost criminal for 
the company to continue passing along 
higher prices to the public without giv- 
ing any additional value. We were doing 
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In 10 days, if you'll ask us for this tube 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus all these troubles, de- 
spite the tooth brush, have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


j All statements approved by authorities 
fhis simple test has shown to mil- 
oe fons the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
cts. It is a free test-—you should make it. 
— It may bring life-long effects. 
No other method known can do 
LY. what Pepsodent does for teeth. 


To end the film 


i The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked 
years to do that. 


——_$_____— 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does 
little to combat it, so the tooth brush 
leaves much of it intact. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
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Ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
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Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found ways to combat 
film. High authorities have proved 
their efficiency by clinical and labora- 
tory tests. 


The best dental opinion approves 
these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Now 
millions daily use them, largely by 
dental advice. 


The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10- 
Day Tube is being sent, so all who 
will may quickly know how much it 
means to them. 
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The new effects 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits which cling and form acid. 


It also multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. Two factors 
directly attack the film. One of them 
keeps the teeth so highly polished that 
film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsodent combines the best that 
modern science has discovered to 
combat the tooth destroyers. And to 
millions it is bringing a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


Watch it act 
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Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
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how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
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The new tooth luster will show you 
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you what they mean. Then you can 
judge for yourself. 
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affected by the film. Young teeth are 
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So to all this test is most important. 
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just what you men did—all of us seemed | 


in the conspiracy together. It was the 
easiest way—and the great curse oi the 
present era is the tendency to seek our 
ease. So the company decided to reverse 
its policy and develop personal effort 
all through the organization—beginning 
with the president and ending with the 
humblest worker. Let me tell you how 
the thing started.” 

Briefly Sanford told the story of 
Hawkins—how he had asked for six hun- 
dred dollars because he had married, not 
for any extra service he had to offer. 

“During his four years as a depart- 
ment head,” said Sanford, “scarcely any- 
thing had he contributed in the way of 
profit-making ideas or expense reductions. 
But I wanted to find out definitely 
whether Hawkins could respond to a real 
incentive, and I elevated him according- 
ly. That night I put the whole propo- 
sition up to the directors and we agreed 
to spend whatever sum was necessary to 
test my theory of personal effort. 

“Well, we did our best with Hawkins. 
We threw in his way books, special out- 
side instruction, and coaching by the best 
men in the department—besides giving 
him the sympathetic co-operation of the 
executive officers. But last week his 
year of probation expired and we put him 
back on his old job. This he declined— 
and quit. We were glad to see him go; 
he was a leech on us, and on the public. 
You men help to support thousands of 
Hawkins’ kind. It is you who pay the 
cost. 

“Yes, Hawkins was a failure—but not 
because he lacked ability. He would not 
grasp the philosophy that men can climb 
only through personal effort. We lost 
our gamble on Hawkins.” 


HE members of the Strike Committee 
were listening quietly. Moscovitch’s 
pugilistic countenance, however, was por- 
tentous. 
“Our next experiment was with Kro- 
pak—most of you know that until a year 
ago he was something of a disturber. 


He demanded for himself and associates |. 


ten dollars a day, instead of seven-fifty; 
yet for the additional two dollars and a 
half he offered—nothing. Had we ac- 
ceded to his demands we must have added 
the increase to our own prices. Then in 
turn, it would have gone the rounds and 
come back to you men; at the grocery 
store for example. 

“Now I studied Kropak—analyzed his 
abilities and characteristics. Yet he, 
himself, was the main obstacle in his own 
way—and in ours. For lack of personal 
effort he had failed to make his eight 
languages of any particular benefit to 
him; he could not write them correctly. 

“Here again we went the limit in the 
way of assistance. We paid Kropak’s 
tuition at night school; gave him half- 
time for study during business hours, saw 
that every difficulty was smoothed. For 
three months he floundered helplessly. 
Three times he came down to my office, 
declaring he would go back to the 
enameling department at seven-fifty a 
day—that he wasn’t worth any more. 

“Kropak was ashamed of his ignorance 
—he had discovered that some men were 
worth more than others. Three times I 
sent him back to his hundred dollars a 
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“The Proudest Moment of 
Our Lives Had Come!” 


“It was our own home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a smile was on 

her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 
“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 
old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. In a year Betty 
came—three mouths to feed now. Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I 
were standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I know you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
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ry There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. eda Fn Lt gee peta A 
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Beauty ~ Your F 
Companion Alway 


Before the journey, protect your complexion from the grime and dust of travel. 
Upon arrival refresh and promote the softness, fairness and daintiness of your 
skin with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, beauty’s most intimate friend and aid. 


On the trips of every day, let it guard your skin from weather's whims. Make 
the mile stones that mark the year along life’s path less pronounced by the 
daily use of this “perfect” toilet requisite. To the American beauties of three 
generations it has brought winsome loveliness and enduring charm. 


FREE Trial size tube of Perfect Cold Cream sent with our 
compliments. Address Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 
1614 D. & R. Building, New York. 


DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 








’ 
NESTLE’s Foop Company: Cleveland, Ohio 
After having tried numerous prepared foods for m 

baby without getting the desired results, Iwas advi 

to use Nestle’s. From the day I started using this food, 
my baby improved, and today, by enclosed picture, you 
can see what a strong, healthy child she has grown to 
be. I can highly recommend it to all mothers. 


espectfull 
2565 East 63rd St. Pins. reer 8 


HOUSANDS of babies have 

“improved” on Nestlé’s Milk 
Food after all other methods of 
feeding have failed. Little Lucille 
Steis is a typical Nestlé baby. 
Nestlé’s is easy to prepare and 
easier to digest. For baby’s safety, 
use Nestlé’s— pure milk in pow- 
dered form, already modified. 


FREE TO MOTHERS: 
A trial package—enough for 12 
feedings— and a valuable book 
for mothers. Address Dept. K 12. 
NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
New York 
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week, Then suddenly he got a foothold, 
The microbes of personal effort which 
we had put into his blood began to de- 
velop. 

“In the succeeding nine months Kro. 
pak’s progress was amazing—and only 
yesterday we gave him a contract at eight 
thousand dollars for the next year. He’s 
worth that to us. Just think of it, men 
—for years Kropak was buried in the 
enameling department, working for a 
few dollars a day. Even at his own sup- 
posedly extravagant valuation, he was 
worth only ten dollars a day. Yet in 
reality all that stood between himself 
and eight thousand a year were twelve 
months of personal effort.” 

Sanford paused to give the Strike Com- 
mittee a chance for comment; but no one 
spoke. Even Moscovitch had no argu- 
ment handy. 

“Then take the case of Miss McQuirk 
I don’t need to tell you that within a year 
she has become the strongest influence in 
this plant for quality workmanship. But 
probably you don’t know just how it 
came about. 


ee rapidly recounted the story 
of the near-strike in Lizzie McQuirk’s 
department. 

“For herself she demanded only what 
she asked for the others—somewhere 
around twenty-two dollars a week. Now 
the company had been extraordinarily re- 
miss—we frankly admit it—in not dis- 
covering Miss McQuirk. Like most of 
you workmen yourselves, the company 
hadn’t used its head. All through the 
plant men and women of great possibili- 
ties had been undiscovered. 

“Well, we gave her a real opportunity, 
with free swing to develop the girls down 
below. Let me tell you one thing she 
accomplished: By means of inventions 
originated by herself and some of the 
others, the earnings of those girls have 
increased forty per cent. They actually 
earn this additional wage by greater pro- 
duction, yet they do it with less effort. 

“Miss McQuirk’s salary is now five 
thousand dollars a year. She has raised 
our inspection standards throughout the 
plant, and ultimately she will be chief 
of the entire inspection division, at a 
salary worthy of such a position. 

“Now just one more instance. I don't 
need to introduce ‘Old Faithful.’ We 
gave him fair trial as supervisor of ele- 
vators—though it worried us a lot. To 
guard against accident, one of our engi- 
neers spent most of his time for months 
watching Jim and undoing his blunders. 

“In a word, we found ‘Old Faithful’ 
utterly incompetent. During his eighteen 
years on elevators he had not prepared 
himself in the slightest for promotion; he 
was no more competent for advancement 
at fifty than he had been at thirty-two; 
knew nothing about the mechanics of 
elevators, though he’d spent all these 
years on them. What had he done with 
his evenings? Where were his powers of 
observation? What was the matter with 
‘Old Faithful?’ He wasn’t faithful 
himself, was he? And now you'll find 
him back on Number Seven.” 

Emotion deepened the lines on Sal 
ford’s face. In all the plant he himself 
was the most striking result of the 
vhilosophy he had just depicted so vivid- 
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It’s well to Remember: 





GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


fi or T hroat Tickle 


LUDEN’S do a Lot 
and Cost but Little 


(19) 


Husky Voices 

Cold in Head 

Bad Breath 

Asthma 

Dry Throats 

“ Stuffed-up’’ Head 
Inflamed Throats 
Dust Irritation 
Clogged Air-Passages 
Scratchy Throats 
Hay Fever 

Early Morning Phlegm 
Tender Throats 


And many other uses 
indoors and outdoors, 
the year ’round 


Look for the Familiar Yellow Box 


Made in Reading, Pa., Since 1881 
By WM. H. LUDEN 
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ON SOME COMPLEXIONS 
WINTER'S WIND BLOWS 
LIKE A SUMMER BREEZE 


Have you ever wondered why? 
| the bt ee heavy laden traveler that it 


was, the big, dusty touring car had drawn 

up in front of the Wiltshire Inn. Slowly 

e passengers had emerged,—stiffly— 

ewkward ly— 

“ Absolutely,” exclaimed a smartly suited girl, 

fesetting her rakish sailor at a still more rakish 

le before the mirror in the hall, “I feel ex- 

actly like the grandfather of all nutmeg graters! 

I am quite positive that | have every grain of dust 

in the State on my person. Bernadine, —do let's 
freshen up a bit before we eat!’ 

It was only a few minutes later that : women 
returned to the cosy table which had been se- 
cured, freshened and dainty,—so radiant, glow- 
ing and fragrant that one unconsciously thought 
of a flower garden. 

“By Jove, Bernadine, you look like a May 
morning in the country!”’ remarked a distin- 
ished looking man with an English accent. 
In fact,—" he added gracefully, “I must include 
all you ladies in that classification. But what is 
the magic? I still feel dusty.— my skin is like 
sandpaper from that beastly wind!’ 

“Be a good fellow, Bernadine, and let’s have 
some of this wonderful stuff,” chimed in her 
husband,—‘‘what is it,—Hinds Honey and Al- 
mond Cream?” 

“Of course,—you know it is, you dear silly 





COR TH ALs Hinde Honey and Almond Cream 6c. 


ither Cold or Cream be. Taleum 2c. 
Powder, samp +73 zh size lic, Trial 7 
Se. Be sure to enclose amount required, but 


do not send foreign stamps or forei,n woney. 


A. S. HINDS 
220 West St., Portland, Maine 


5 Spe Cream 





boy,—I never use anything else, and especially 
after motoring it soothes you so and takes away 
all the dusty feeling. Oh! Billy—do you re- 
member what a time we had with sunburn last 
summer until we discovered Hinds?’ 

“Ugh!” grunted Billy, expressively, “‘I should 
say 1 do! And we've never been without it since, 
have we?” 

“Of course not,”’ answered Bernadine,—“‘no 
one who has ever tried Hinds ever is.” Wit 
which enigmatical ~ she turned her attention 
to her oyster cocktail. 

.. 2 es 


The ravages of wind and dust play havoc with 
delicate complexions, chapping the tender skin 
and often coarsening it permanently. unless care 
is taken. And a synonym for care is Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream. It is the perfection 
of refinement in complexion creams and may be 
used at any time. Daily application assures a 


skin of exquisite softness. 


Hinds Cream Toilet 
Requisites sellin 
everywhere or mai 
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Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 1168 





1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Morley Phone 
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eyes. o 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. . 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Depi. 778, 26 S. 15th. St., Phila. 
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ly. Forty years before, he had begun 
work in that very machine shop—a boy 
without influence or money. But now he 
was not thinking of himself. 

“Men,” he said, “I have a proposition 
to make. But first I want to show you 
something.” 

He opened a side door, led the com- 
mittee into a large room from which 
opened a number of private offices, and 
bade them look. 


GS Nlaree scene had been staged with an 
eye for dramatic effect. All the offices 
were deserted, though furnished with the 
usual accouterments of executive work; 
desks were closed, and an air of vacancy 
prevailed. 

“Now,” said Sanford, “the company is 
prepared to continue its experiment and 
broaden it. We will gamble money on 
the judgment of you men here today. Is 
there anyone among you, or among your 
associates in the ranks, to whom you are 
willing to trust the responsibilities of this 
corporation—some man who will give the 
tremendous personal effort and ability 
necessary to handle our complicated 
affairs and enable the company to pay 
the wages you demand? If so he can 
have my desk tomorrow, at a lary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for *he com- 
ing year. But if he doesn’t make good, 
you men of course must. suffer, along 
with the owners.” 

The members of the Strike Committee 
were mute. 

“How about a vice-president?” asked 
Sanford, with a glance toward Mosco- 
vitch. “You may elect one from your 
ranks if you wish—perhaps this man 
here would fill the bill—at a salary of 
twenty thousand. Or if you choose, 
make him president.” 

A moment’s silence—then a wave of 
laughter that grew boisterous before it 
subsided. Moscovitch did not join. But 
suddenly he stepped forward, his face red 
and his eyes filled with malice. 

“T take your proposition, Sanford!” he 
shouted. “I’m as good as youse, or any 
o’ your lyin’ crowd, and I call your bluff 
right now. Show me twenty-five thou- 
sand bucks a year and I'll run your damn 
factory. You talk like a ham. Youse 
people can’t put over that gag.” 

Little Hank Prodnak—whose blue den- 
ims at least bore evidence of honest toil— 
broke the moment of silence that ensued 
with sarcasm, inelegant but impressive: 

“What’s bitin’ you, Joe?” 

Moscovitch drew a great breath of 
rage. His lips worked impotently as he 
sought appropriate repartee. 

Cries of “Cut it out, Joe!” and “Get 
the hell out of here!” rose discordantly. 
Moscovitch found his tongue. He 
stormed up and down the room, shouting 
incoherently. Losing all semblance of his 
own raucous bass, he trumpeted like a 
mad elephant. 

Then. half a dozen of the committee 
seized Joe and marched him out. Leav- 
ing him to his own devices, they came 
back and locked the door. 

Sanford had been standing the while 4 
silent spectator, with a suspicious twitch- 
ing of the lips. Now he resumed, as ! 
there had been no interruption: 

“Before you vote to strike, men, I 
want you to consider this offer ‘seriously. 
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| Ghe CHENEY 


ALL MUSIC FINDS FULL AND TRUE EXPRESSION IN ITS MELLOW TONES 
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THE CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY °- 
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CA VIOLIN’S Resonance in Che Cheney 


Tue essential principles of violia construction are 
found in the resonator of each Cueney. The form, 
the wood, the principle are identical. And so the 
true mellow tonal beauty of that wonderful in- 
strument—the violin —is a distinctive feature of 
Tue CHENEY’s musical quality. 


NEW YORK + DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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LA GRECQUE 
TAILORED UNDERWEAR 


Tailored-to-Fit 


is beautifully and perma- 
nently tailored to fit the indi- 
vidual form. It’s elegant 
simplicity and artistry of 
design are so distinctive, the 
ultra-fastidious woman gives 
it first place in her wardrobe. 


‘‘The Lingerie of a Lady’’ 
sent free upon request if you 
mention dealer’s name. 


LA GRECQUE UNDERWEAR C0. . We 
339-G Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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These five doors open into salaries each 
of which runs- well into the thousands, 
These positions are waiting for men who 
can fill them with greater ability than 
their present incumbents. But be sure 
you are not jeopardizing your own in 
terests; feel certain that the men you 
pick will stand the gaff.” 

Not hearing any nominations, he went 


on: 

“Well, if you believe you lack ability 
to fill these higher positions and draw the 
big salaries, the company offers you the 
same chance lower down. We want to 
be fair. Of course we don’t expect men 
to step from the workrooms into the front 
offices. You men acted intelligently in 
letting my offer go by default. But now 
let’s get down to a more reasonable basis, 

“Select any ten jobs in the factory that 
you please,” he explained, “and name the 
men competent to fill them—either mem- 
bers of your committee or any of the 
other workmen—and the jobs will be 
handed over. The company’ll take care 
of the men now holding these positions; 
they will not suffer. You may try the 
experiment for a year, if you really be 
lieve any ten of you can produce results 
for the whole working force and pay the 
higher wages they ask. Come along, 
men! We want all the Kropaks and 


| Lizzie McQuirks we can get—only be 


careful not to put in any of the Hawking 
or ‘Old Faithful’ kind.” 


OBODY volunteered, and Sanford 
took a new tack. “Now many of you 
men own homes?” 

Three of them answered “Yes.” 

“Mortgaged, I take it,” commented 
Sanford. 

Again the three gave affirmative 
answers. 

“Then the company will make its 
proposition even better,” said the presi- 
dent. “You may select the jobs you feel 
competent to fill, and, if the men under 
you vote you a success at the end of the 
year, the company will pay off your 
mortgages. Now you have a double in- 
centive for personal effort—and for mak- 
ing yourselves everlasting examples to the 
whole force. What do you say?” 

The real meaning of all this was just 
beginning to simmer into the minds of the 
committee. 

For a minute nobody said anything. 
Then Bill Sudansky spoke: 

“I guess you got a straight flush, Mr 
Sanford; it aint no bluff. I’m for stayin’ 
in the game. I got my eye on one job} 
mebbe I can hold it down and mebbe ft 
can’t, but I’ll never tackle it younger.” 

He turned to his companions: 

“Look at them hands!” he said, dis 
playing them, palms out. “Pretty good 
bunch o’ calluses—what? But the trouble 
is there aint none on my brains—I always 
done all my work with my hooks. Pet 
sonal effort an’ me aint been introduced 
till today.” 

Then he faced Sanford, with a new 
eagerness on his face: 

“Say, I'll take you up—and I bet you 
pay off my mortgage a year from today!” 

A few minutes later the nine members 
of the Strike Committee at the Iron Prod 
ucts plant filed slowly out, and with theif 
exit the impending strike died quietly, 
painlessly. 
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The Brunswick Metho 
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Among many models, there isa size, price 
and finish to meet your requirements, 


The Brunswick Oval Tone Amplifier, built to conform to 


acoustic laws. A great improvement in tone projection. 


Remove the Grill 


Examine. the Oval Tone Amplifier 


HEN you examine phonographs, seek- 
ing to decide which make you prefer, 
note the shape of the Tone Amplifier. How 
does it compare with the oval horn of meulded 
wood on The Brunswick, as pictured above. 


Look at the rear of the Amplifier—is there 
a cast-metal throat? Is merely the front of 
wood? Note that no metallic construction is 
used in the Brunswick Amplifier. 


These are vital investigations. For upon the 
proper application of acoustic laws depends the 
tone quality of a phonograph. 

The Brunswick Tone Amplifier 
is a later-day development. It brings 
improvements and refinements. It 
avoids old-time deficiencies. It 
brings finer tone, truer artistry. 

Other features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction are simi- 
larly superior. The Ultona, for 
instance, not only plays each type of 


record better, but it is the on/y one that is 

counter-balanced. This cushions the con- 

tact between needle and record—doing away 
”” 


with the usual “‘surface’’ noises. It likewise 
prolongs the life and beauty of the record. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
brings many epochal advancements. So no 
music lover, in face of such developments, can 
afford to choose a phonograph until he has 
heard The Brunswick and made comparisons. 


Your ear will quickly appreciate Brunswick 
superiorities, and you will realize 
that great strides have been made 
in phonographic reproduction. And 
in addition, Brunswicks offer excep- 

§ tional cabinet-work. 


Go to a Brunswick dealer. Hear 
this super-phonograph. Judge for 
yourself.. Ask also to hear Bruns- 
wick Records, playable on all phon- 
ographs with steel or fibre needles. 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
United States, Mexico and Canada Sales Co., 79 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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ES, the SHEAFFER Fountain Pen, though a small, is a 

faithful companion; it says to those light hearts who re- 

ceive it on birthdays or any other gift occasion: “The one 
who sent me was not only generous in his gift, but thoughtful 
in his concern for your happiness. Generous because he paid 








the price of the most beautiful of pens; thoughtful because 
he was insistent on obtaining the SHEAFFER, which will 
never defile your lovely fingers with ink stains, nor cause the 
shadow of a frown to cross ae se through failure to write 
at your bidding.” Ask at leading stores or write for catalog. 


Rlustrated— Pen No. 29; smart ebony finish with 14k gold nib and band; $6 


W. A. SHEAFFER Pen Company, 215 SHEAFFER BuiILpING, Fort Mapison, Iowa 
KANSAS CITY DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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“LArt Moderne ne peut rien ajouter de plus au 
parfum, que je n’en ai apport 4 ma conception 
supreme, le Djer-Kiss.” —Kerkoff, Paris. 

Translation: —Modern Art can big no 

more to perfume than I have 

to my supreme conception, Dj@ 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER 
TALC - SACHET - TOILET 
WATER - VEGETALE 
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Gxquis de France 


So French! So smart! The charm of 


refined individuality is engagingly enhanced by Djer-Kiss. 


An odeur so distinctive! 
Supreme 
creation of that French genius Kerkoff, that master innovator in 
fragrancing, he makes it for you Madame et Mademoiselle, in Paris only. 


e?r-Kiss 


Made in France 


These 3 sSpectaiites COM 
SOAP, CREAM, blended in A 
with pure Djer-Kiss Co 
imported from Fran 


In return for 15¢ the Alfred H. Smith Co., 50 West 
34th Street ’. C., will be pleased to send you 
samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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